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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 

















Every person who maliciously 
cuts, detaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, OF other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 

ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
ot a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of Californes 
1915, Section 623 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig58jullosa 
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Cover: Rob Lowe’s 
southern California 
house. Architecture by 
Don Nulty. Photogra- 
phy by Mary E. Nichols. 
See page 78. ABOVE 
Ricut: The entrance 
court of Amarvilas, a 
hotel in Agra, India. 
Landscape architecture 
by Bensley Design Stu- 
dios. Photography by 
Erhard Pfeiffer. See 
page 114. 
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106 MONTEREY MODERN 
Rich Tones and Dramatic Lines on the 







78 ARCHITECTURAL DIGEsT Visits: RoB LOWE California Coast 
The West Wing Star at Home in Architecture by Cesar Pelli, Fara 
Southern California Text by Paul Goldberger 





Architecture by Don Nulty, a1 Photography by Timothy Hursley 
Interior Design by Lafia/Arvin 
Text by Nancy Collins 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


114 Hore s: INp1A’s AMARVILAS 
An Exotic Retreat Rises in the Shadow 
of the Taj Mahal 
Architecture by Prabhat Patki 
Interior Design by Lim, Teo + Wilkes Design Works 
Landscape Architecture by Bensley Design Studios 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


RN 


88 METAMORPHOSIS IN NEW YORK 
A Radical Redesign for a Country House 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Annabelle Selldorf, ara 
Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Jeff Goldberg/Esto 


TE 


122 AN ARTFUL TRANSFORMATION 
Refashioning an 1880 Carriage House in Manhattan 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Francois de Menil, ala 
Text by Mildred E Schmertz 
Photography by Paul Warchol 


96 CHILLINGHAM CASTLE REBORN 
Sir Humphry Wakefield Brings New Life to 
a Storied Northumberland Estate 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Derry Moore 


continued on page 10 





SOPRANO RENEE FLEMING. 
A VOICE SO BEAUTIFUL IT CAN BREAK YOUR HEART. 





When critics try to capture the special quality of Renée Fleming, they focus on the moving humanity of her performance. 
Perhaps that’s why she’s chosen a timepiece that for all its beauty is strong enough to be enjoyed in the real word. 
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MERRILL LYNCH FINANCIAL ADVISOR RICHARD MILLER 


A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor can give 
you access to top money managers in the U.S. 
With the help of Richard Miller, the O’'Donnells choose 
among highly rated money managers-—the same talent 
that major corporations rely on for investment exper- 
tise-—to carry out their strategy with style consistency, 
discipline and quality control. They are able to do all this 
through our Merrill Lynch Consults program. Richard 
helped them build a personalized portfolio based on 
their risk profile and tax concerns, while they focused 
on their real interests. This is how Merrill Lynch simpli- 
fies life for Dan and Patricia. How can we simplify yours? 


Merrill Lynch Wealth Management 


DAN AND PATRICIA O’DONNELL'S 
MERRILL LYNCH: 


RICHARD MILLER HELPS CREATE 
A MANAGED MONEY INVESTMENT 
APPROACH, INCLUDING: 


- MERRILL LYNCH CONSULTS;* A MANAGED 
MONEY PROGRAM WITH ACCESS TO 
EXPERIENCED MONEY MANAGERS WHO 
FOLLOW A DISCIPLINED APPROACH 


-TAX MINIMIZATION STRATEGIES 


- TRUST AND ESTATE PLANNING SERVICES 


Contact a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor. 
1-800-MERRILL orvist ASAMERRILL.ML.COM 




































































Ask Merril! 
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Mary Karr (Guest Speaker, 
May 2001) hit the nail on the 
head when she described the 
people and the environment 
that made the tract houses of 
yesterday part of a memory 


that won’t be tarnished by 


their smallness. Though we once ridiculed them, 


we have since become smug about our multistoried 


houses on lots with square footages comparable to 


postage stamps—and in the San Francisco Bay Area, 


we marvel at the space these boxes have. 


ELEGANT COVER 

Kudos on your May cover. Scott Fran- 
ces truly captured the elegance of the 
Jeffrey Bilhuber—designed space (“East 
Meets West Side”). 

Bars NUTTING 

NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


MOOD MASTER 

Jeffrey Bilhuber is a master at creating 
mood. The chain-link draperies and 
materials such as bamboo and silk, 
along with the apartment’s exquisite 
lighting, contributed to a space that il- 
lustrates the drama and the many sides 
of life in an urban environment. Own- 
ers David and Jill Gilmour certainly live 
in a place I'd like to call home. 

Micuaet L. SmirH 

New York, NEw YorK 





— Mary McCamsrinGE 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 


ALWAYS A PLEASURE 

The story showing Mario Buatta’s work 
in the May issue (“Southampton State- 
ment”) was extremely appealing. I enjoy 
his great color sense and the mix of 
Asian and English antiques. Someday I 
hope to also create such expressive and 
aesthetically pleasing rooms. 

Ross ALEXANDER 

Co.LumeBus, OHIO 


GREEN ARCHITECTURE 

I wish more architects and homeowners 
were as environmentally responsible as 
Marc Appleton and producer-director 
David Zucker (“Haven in the Hills,” 
May). The house they built in the Ojai 
Valley is wonderfully imaginative. 
PETER ROBERTSON 

Eureka, CALIFORNIA 


JEWELS OF HONG KONG | 
I was delighted to see the article on Lam 


Sair Ling’s restoration of Kun Ting 
Study Hall in Hong Kong (AD Travels, 


scholar’s residence (October 1993) in- | 
trigued me. On a visit to Hong Kong | 
years later, I saw that the residence was | 
an architectural gem. I look forward to | 
visiting Kun Tin Study Hall. 
RoBert LUTTRELL McBarH, JR. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


NOT JUST FOR SLEEPING 

The Hotels Around the World section 
in your May issue was a treat. One of 
the rewards of travel is staying at hotels 
that capture the spirit of the destination. 
Topp BELL 

‘TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


MICHAEL GRAVES 

The description of Michael Graves’s re- 
cent work (“Cincinnati Synthesis,” April 
2001) as a combination of the modern 
and vernacular rusticism caught me by 
surprise. I'll buy the remark that he’s 
modern, but I don’t think the house is 
rustic or vernacular. My impression is 
that it could have been built anywhere. 
‘THomas BANDY 

SAO PAULo, BRAZIL 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

I was thrilled to read your article on a 
most underrated architect, Wallace K. 
Harrison (“Historic Interiors: Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue Apartment,” 
April). Even though he is one of the ar- 
chitects who shaped New York City 
from the Depression to the 1960s, Har- 
rison is hardly ever acknowledged for 
his efforts, which include work on Rock- 
efeller Center, Lincoln Center and the 
United Nations buildings. Wallace K. 
Harrison is an American original and 
deserves to be recognized as such. 
Marearet L. KLEIN 

New York, New York 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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FOR AN UNPRECEDENTED SIX YEARS IN A ROW, AND EVERY SINGLE YEAR WE'VE BEEN 
ELIGIBLE, LEXUS HAS BEEN RANKED THE *1 NAMEPLATE IN LONG-TERM DEPENDABILITY 
BY J.D. POWER AND ASSOCIATES: THAT IS AN EXCEPTIONAL STREAK THAT WE ARE 


WORKING HARD TO ENSURE GOES ON AND ON AND ON. JUST LIKE LEXUS AUTOMOBILES. 
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California Closets 


And a lot of thought is going into the 
home during retirement. The research 
found homeowners are giving as much 
thought to it as they are to financial 
security and health care. And just as 
they want their home to be functional, 
they also want it to be a little more 
luxurious with the addition of a jacuzzi, 
hot tub or top-of-the-line appliances. 
The two goals can work together 
beautifully by installing: 


¢ hardwood or low-pile carpeting 
with commercial-grade padding 
to give wheelchairs or walkers 
maneuverability 


¢ non-absorbing and easily 
cleanable bathroom and 
kitchen surfaces 


¢ lots of lighting fixtures and 
windows to give the home 
more light 

* light-colored wallcoverings to 
add brightness to the room 

* upgraded kitchen appliances 
with ergonomic features 

¢ sturdy and light-weight furniture 
with rounded corners for easier 
access 


¢ larger bathrooms with bigger 
showers and tile floors 


* contrasts between surfaces to 
aid visual acuity 





Transforming your home into your 
dream retirement home — takes 
forethought, but the rewards of a 
comfortable, well-planned home are 
worth it. “Once homeowners begin 
looking around their homes, the task 
of renovating to meet their needs 
10, 20 or 30 years out can seem 
overwhelming. But my knowledge 
and experience working on assisted— 
living facilities for the aging can be 
applied successfully to a residential 
project” says Peggy Arbaugh, ASID, 
interior design manager of senior living 
services for Marriott International.” 


An ASID interior design consultant can 
help you achieve the right combination 
of luxury and safety features to suit 
your needs now and in the future. To 
locate an ASID interior designer near 
you, please contact the worldwide 
referral service at (800)775-ASID 
(2743) or visit www.interiors.org. To 
receive a free copy of the “Aging in 
Place” research, send a message to 
communications@asid.org. 


ASID 


American Society 


of Interior Designers 


“O 
nce homeowners begin 


looking around their homes, 
the task of renovating to 
meet their needs 10, 20 

or 30 years out can seem 
overwhelming. But my 
knowledge and experience 


| working on assisted—living 


facilities for the aging can 
be applied successfully to a 
residential project.’ z 


Peggy Arbaugh, ASID 
interior design manager of 
senior living services for 
Marriott International 


¢ ‘(P : 
eople love their homes. 
And no matter if it’s to care 


for an aging parent, spouse 
or themselves, people want 
to retain their lifestyle while 
offering that care.”? 


Michael Thomas, ASID 
principal and president of 


The Design Collective Group 
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PETER FREED 


ADCONTRIBUTORS 





JIM MCHUGH 








and interior designers about the pleasures and problems of working with one an- 
other as well as with clients. We’re going to learn a lot about the dynamics of these 
relationships, and we'll have a great time doing so, thanks to Nicholas’s distinctive 





style 


first of these articles, a discussion with architect Alexander Gorlin, will appear in 
the August issue. AD Electronica will emerge every now and then, when some new 
development or trend in home technology catches our fancy and merits investiga- 
tion. In the meantime, you'll find the last regular installment of AD Electronica— 


Our brilliant AD Electronica columnist, Nicholas von Hoff- 
man, has been writing about all things electronic for almost 
eight years. He recently asked if he might push the pause but- 
ton on this subject, after filing more than eighty columns. We 
discussed other topics this award-winning journalist might find 
interesting and challenging enough to cover for the next eight 
years, and we agreed that he will soon begin a series of interviews with architects 


which is always infused with healthy doses of humor and skepticism. The 


a look back at the dynamic decade it covered—on page 68. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 




















ANN E. BERMAN (“Historic Houses: The 
Edsel & Eleanor Ford House,” page 128), 
a contributing editor to Art & Auction, 
writes frequently about the arts for Town & 
Country and The Wall Street Journal. She is 
the coauthor of Vintage Style, which was 
published by HarperCollins in 2000. 
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ELIZABETH LAMBERT (“Chillingham Cas- 
tle Reborn,” page 96; “Iford Manor Charms,” 
page 150) is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer based in London. A for- 
mer editor for British Vogue, she writes 4 
frequently about art, architecture and de- 
sign and has contributed to the Royal Hor-- 
ticultural Society’s journal, The Garden. 


STEPHEN CALLOWAY (“Design Notebook: 
‘The Prince’s Foundation in London,” page 
42) is an associate curator at London’s Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, where he has 
organized a number of exhibitions, includ- 
ing the 1998 “Aubrey Beardsley Cente- 
nary.” He is the author of Twentieth-Century 
Decoration, Baroque Baroque: The Culture of 


SUSAN OWENS 


Excess and Aubrey Beardsley. 





NANCY COLLINS 





(‘Architectural Digest 





WENDY LAW-YONE (“AD Travels: An 
Education Abroad,” page 58), a journalist 
based in Washington, D.C., is the author 
of Coffin Tree and Irrawaddy Tango, which 
was published by Knopf in 1994. She has 
written for The Washington Post and The At- 
lantic and is the recipient of a National 
Endowment for the Arts Creative Writ- 
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ing fellowship. 


HELEN THOMPSON (“Lone Star State- |} 








Visits: Rob Lowe,” page 78), an Architec- 


tural Digest contributing writer, is a former 
contributing editor to Vanity Fuir and has 
been a correspondent for ABC News. She 
is the author of a memoir collection, Hard 
to Get: Fast Talk and Rude Questions Along the 


Interview Trail. She lives in New York. 












PAM FRANCIS. 







ment,” page 136) has written about design | 
and architecture for Men’s Journal and } 
Texas Monthly. She is the author of seven} 
books, including Milagros and Cooking | 
Spaces, which will be released this fall by 
Rockport Publishers. 
| 
| 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


ou absolutely cannot 

tell them from the real 

thing,” Mario Buatta 
says of the silk flowers in Diane 
James Designs’ arrangements. 
Buatta first went to James after 
a client of his complained about 
the outrageous price of flowers. 
“My client lives in Europe most 
of the year, and she only comes 
to town for a couple of days at 
a time,” he says. “She was heart- 
broken every time I filled her 
pied-a-terre with flowers, be- 
cause the bills were staggering. 
So I thought about it and pur- 
chased quite a few pieces from 
Diane. When my client returned, 
she phoned me, screaming, and 
I told her to go and smell the 
flowers. It was then that she real- 
ized they weren’t real.” 

Diane James developed a pas- 
sion for flowers while living in 
London and Brussels during the 
late 1960s. She eventually found 
herself designing full time and 


THEO WESTENBERGER 





ANGLO-INDIAN TREASURES 


ntiques dealer David L. 

Petrovsky, whose Hudson 
Valley shop is a favorite of Harry 
Schnaper and Stephen Shadley, 
made a name for himself early 
on selling museum -quality 19th- 
century American furniture. 
He soon moved on to “anything 
that caught my eye,” he says, 





“particularly 20th-century design 
mixed with mid-19th-century 
items and decorative objects.” 
Recently, however, Petrovsky 
has fixed his attention on hard- 
to-find Anglo-Indian pieces. 

“I’m fascinated by Anglo- 
Indian furniture,” he says. “It 
was made for British households 
in India, so it’s faithful to British 
design, yet crafted from native 
woods.” New imports include 
aca. 1850 palisander table with 
a white-marble top from Calcutta 
and an 18th-century tarnished- 
brass spittoon from southern 
India (left). David L. Petrovsky, 
601 Warren St., Hudson, New 
York 12534; 518/822-0201. 


NEW YORK IN FULL BLOOM 





A ca. 1850 palisander 
table from Calcutta at 
David L. Petrovsky 


began working with more life- 
like materials. James, who runs 
the business with her twin daugh- 
ters, Carolyn McDonough and 
Cynthia Matrullo, produces a 
wide range of botanicals, from 
branches and grasses to lush 
foliage and berries. “I view silk 
flowers as I would a painting, 
pillow or objet d’art: important 
elements in completing any in- 
terior,” she explains. 

“It’s nice to have a little fresh 
ness when you walk into a 
room,” Buatta says. “Quite of- 
ten you depend on the color 
accents that flowers offer, so 
with Diane’s arrangements, it’s 
great not to have to worry about 
constantly replacing them.” 
Diane James Designs, 162 W. 
56th St., New York, NY 10019; 
212/244-0910. 


Left, Mario Buatta 
with new creations by 
Diane James Designs 


continued on page 26" 
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SHEDDING LIGHT ON ANTIQUES 


e’s a wizard,” Greg eo 
Jordan says of New ; 
York lighting designer 





Patrick Moultney, who has just 

relocated his seven-year-old 

shop, 30 Bond. “Patrick is an 
i old friend who used to do spe- 
cialty painting and finishing for 
me,” says Jordan (right, at the 
new space). “And 30 Bond is a 
manifestation of his ability to 
put things together in a unique 
way.” Moultney’s latest venture 
is primarily devoted to his sig- 
nature table and floor lamps, 
sconces and chandeliers, which 





are created from a range of an- 
tiques and objets d’art. 

“I started out with lighting, 
but my last shop was too large 
to concentrate on only that,” 
Moultney says, “so I also had 
quite a bit of furniture. The 
new shop is much smaller and 
provides a better setting.” 


FELICIANO 


i Moultney still carries select 
pieces of 19th-century and mid- 
20th-century furniture. His 
lighting designs tend to be clas- 





exotic woods,” he says. “I look 


Jordan, who recently purchased 
a pair of white crackle-glazed 
lamps. “They really go any- 
where. A trip to 30 Bond is al- 
ways fruitful—I’ve never left 
empty-handed.” 30 Bond, 322 
W. 11th St., New York, NY 
10014; 212/633-9889. 


for organic forms with vibrant 
colors, and I try to see an item’s 
potential.” Moultney also works 


sic shapes that work well in 
contemporary interiors. “I use 
everything from 19th-century 

| Chinese rice bins and lacquered 


with lacquered bamboo and 





crackle-glazed ceramics. 
“There’s a modern edge to 
Patrick’s lighting,” comments 


| A REAL GEM 


shoe boxes to mercury glass and 


CHRISTOPHER DOW 











N icholas Varney has been 
creating jewelry for four 


years, but his affinity for precious 
gems goes back to his child- 
hood. “I’ve always been drawn 
to jewelry,” Varney says. “I 
gravitated toward it at an early 
age, and I never looked back. The 
purity of color that you find in 
stones is unparalleled.” Nicholas 
Varney Jewels has locations in 
Palm Beach and New York and 
has debuted a Japanese-influ- 


Nicholas Varney’s plat- 
inum brooch featuring 
a pear-shaped sapphire 


Ga 
= 
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COURTESY NICHOLAS 





enced piece: a brooch featuring 
a pear-shaped sapphire in a plat- 
inum-and-yellow-gold setting 
with diamonds. Its tracery was 
designed after the type of knot 
that is used to tie an obi. 

Varney also has a line of fur- 
niture with his father, designer 
Carleton Varney, and his broth- 
er Sebastian. “When you're 
dealing with design, it’s hard not 
to cross over,” he says. “What 
inspires you to create a curtain 
rod can also inspire a piece of 
jewelry. It’s all in the execution.” 
By appointment. Nicholas Var- 
ney Jewels; 212/223-1043. 





OPEN HOUSE 


ne of Mark D. Boone’s 

favorite destinations is Los 
Angeles’s Hideaway House, 
which has been in business for 
28 years. The shop has a floor-to- 
ceiling inventory of 18th- and 
19th-century English, French 
and Spanish furniture, including 
aca. 1860 French tall case clock 
with its original paint and finish 
(above). Hideaway House, 143 
N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90048; 310/276-4319. 

continued on page 28 
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ANEW ABS Pik Dic 


*m not a Louis X VI type of 

person,” says Robert Bray, 

of Bray-Schaible. “But be- 
cause Sidney’s eye is so unique, 
I find myself drawn to pieces I 


wouldn’t ordinarily look at.” 
Antiques dealer Sidney Lerer 
(above, with Bray, right, and a 
Louis XVI settee that Bray pur- 
chased) displays unusual 17th-, 


HAM 


BILLY CUNNING 


18th- and 19th-century European 
furniture at his Point Pleasant 
Beach, New Jersey, shop, which 
he opened a year ago. 

“T decided that it was time to 
try my hand at selling antiques,” 
Lerer says, “and I thought these 
stunning houses in Point Pleasant 
could use a shop with large-scale 
items.” A Continental marble- 



















top console (above) and an early- 
19th-century Dutch ebony-and- 
fruitwood side table inlaid with 
bone (left) “float in the space in 
a minimalist way,” Lerer says. 
“The pieces that attract me are 
functional yet beautifully pro- 
portioned.” Sidney Lerer, 420 
Richmond Ave., Point Pleasant 
Beach, NJ 08742; 732/899-8949. 


DOW N'TOWN FABRIC FAIR 


ew York designer Mare 

Charbonnet loves going 
to the Lower East Side. “It’s been 
amazing to watch it grow from 
a desolate area to a booming, 
chic downtown neighborhood,” 
he says. “And Joe’s Fabrics and 
Trimmings has been there 
since the beginning.” According 
to Charbonnet, owners Joe 
Cohen, Mimi Sasson and David 


Cohen have just about everything 


one could need in the way of 
textiles and trimmings (left), and 
at reasonable prices. “I’ve bought 
some incredibly beautiful wool 
paisleys there, as well as silks, 
plaids and tassels.” The shop 
also makes custom window treat- 


ments and has a range of bro- 
cades and cottons for draperies. 
Joe’s Fabrics and Trimmings, 
102 Orchard St., New York, NY 
10002; 212/674-7089. O 
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Text by Irene Borger 
Photography by Fim McHugh 


URING THE TIME THAT 
I was living in Paris 
—the late eighties 
and early nineties—everyone 
was talking about Brussels 
as the place for amazing an- 
tiques,” says Los Angeles— 
based designer Tim Corri- 
gan. “By going to Belgium 
regularly, I discovered the 
dealers’ secret: Antwerp.” 
Set on an estuary leading 
to the North Sea, this Flem- 
ish town, recognized most 
for its voluminous diamond 
trade and the early-seven- 
teenth-century painter Peter 
Paul Rubens, turns out to be, 
by force of geography and 
history, a perfect place to 
hunt for treasures. “In the 
sixteenth century Antwerp 
was the mercantile capital of 
Europe, a real crossroads,” 
Corrigan explains. “It’s still 
the third-largest port in the 
world. It was ruled by the 


INTERNATIONAL ANTWERP 


DESIGNER ‘TIM CORRIGAN’S SOURCES IN THE BELGIAN PORT CITY 


Spanish and invaded by the 
French, but when they left and 
Antwerp went off the map of 
power, the antiques that had 
been brought from across 
Europe and Asia stayed. One 
could easily spend a crammed, 





action-packed three days in 
Antwerp visiting churches and 
museums, looking at archi- 


tecture 


and shopping. My 





ritual is to get up, have coffee 
and get walking.” 


continued on page 32 


Lert: At Kanaal, an 
antiques shop just 
outside Antwerp, 
Corrigan, left, and 
co-owner Axel Ver- 
voordt stand near a 
pair of 14th-century 
Thai stone lions. 


ABOVE: “Many cities 
have statues of their 
war heroes, but Ant- 
werp memorializes 
its great artists,” de- 
signer Tim Corrigan 
says of a statue of 
Peter Paul Rubens. 





Asove: Among the 
furniture at Kanaal is 
a group of late-17th- 
century-style English 
armchairs, at left. 
“This huge room is 
like a wonderful old 
attic,” says Corrigan. 
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continued from page 30 

In fact, Corrigan says, the 
only place one needs to drive 
to is Axel Vervoordt Kanaal, 
an “Ali Baba’s cave of incred- 
ible things.” Vervoordt and 
his son Boris have filled a 
vast nineteenth-century malt 
house with five centuries’ 
worth of extraordinarily di- 
verse, beautiful things. One 
might find a room stacked 
high with hundreds of pieces 





Asove: Dock’s for An- 


tiques is in the heart 
of the antiques district. 
Ricut: A collection of 


ww 
Nm 


globes from various 
countries reflects 
Antwerp’s history of 
international trade. 
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of ancient Chinese pottery 
or a chamber where an eigh- 
teenth-century French farm- 
house table is set across from 
a pair of Thai stone tem- 
ple lions, which are in turn 
dwarfed by a ten-foot rococo 
Italian frame. “It’s the larg- 
est retail space for antiques 
I’ve ever been in,” says Cor- 
rigan, “all of them installed 
in such a way that it’s as if 
you're in a wonderful muse- 





um where things just happen 
to be for sale. 

“More than anyone else, 
Vervoordt has influenced the 
contemporary Flemish style 
of decoration,” he continues. 
“He doesn’t do the kind of 
high waxing or polishing that 
the French prefer. He leaves 
furniture as it is. It’s very rare 
that you'll ever see any prints 
or pattern in the rooms he 

continued on page 34 








ABOVE LEET: Expo 54 
specializes in midcen- 
tury pieces, such as 

a table and chairs by 
Eero Saarinen. ABOVE: 
Owner Eddie Jambers 
and Corrigan look at a 
1940s French cabinet. 
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continued from page 32 

designs. They’re all solid col- 
ors, browns and grays. He 
believes that antiques and art 
should star. Kanaal is my first 
stop, always.” 

Most of the art and an- 
tiques dealers are near one 
another in the oldest section 
of Antwerp, an area of nar- 
row crooked streets that was 
once ringed by medieval ram- 
parts. One such dealer is 
Ronny Van de Velde, whose 
gallery is a prime site for 
viewing works of the twenti- 
eth-century avant-garde, from 
Marcel Duchamp and Man 
Ray to Robert Smithson. An 
expert in Belgian art of the 
nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, Van de Velde also pre- 
sents the work of James En- 
sor, Marcel Broodthaers and 
René Magritte. “Ronny and 
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his wife are the leaders of the 
contemporary art scene in 
Antwerp. They’re the taste- 
setters. Last year’s Panama- 
renko exhibit was only shown 
in three places—in London 
at the Hayward Gallery, at 
the Dia Center for the Arts 
in New York and at the Van 
de Velde gallery.” 

Another up-to-the-minute 
dealer is designer Gert Voor- 
jans, whose shop and studio 
overlook the Leopoldsplaats. 
“One of the things I love 
most about Gert’s eye is the 
way he mixes things. He’s not 
a slave to any one period 
or style, and he’s incredibly 
knowledgeable,” says Corri- 
gan. “He also collects won- 
derful old fabrics and has 
them copied. It’s fun to sit 
and talk with him about the 
pieces he has; he really un- 
derstands them.” 

Corrigan is particularly 
impressed by the effort Ant- 
werp’s dealers make to re- 
search the history of their 
inventory. “They have really 


ABOVE: Corrigan and 
Terence Calleja exam- 
ine a 1930 Daum vase. 
Lert: The Art Déco 
and Art Nouveau 
works in Calleja’s gal- 
lery include a circa 
1900 Austrian vase and 
an 1890 candlestick in 
the form of an iris. 


Lert: Ina corner of 
Gert Voorjans’s an- 
tiques shop are a 19th- 
century pine secre- 


taire with ebonized 
details and a bench 
covered in 18th- 

century silk velvet. 





ABOVE: Voorjans has 
19th-century French 
pieces such as a Middle 
Eastern-style vase and 
a cabinet with its orig- 
inal paint. The plaster 
cast is a copy of Do- 
natello’s St. George. 


detailed knowledge,” he says. 
Nor is that knowledge only 
about things past. Voorjans, 
for example, designs the re- 
tail spaces around the world 
for the forward-thinking fash- 
ion designer Dries Van Noten. 
The fashion world has of- 
ten used Dock’s for Antiques 
as a design source. Specializ- 
ing in display cases from the 
nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, it’s jam-packed 
with finds. “You actually have 
to lift things up to see what’s 
underneath. It’s a treasure 
hunt and great fun,” says 
Corrigan. One might dis- 
cover a dozen pairs of rid- 
ing boots or a chandelier 
from a long-gone Istanbul 
continued on page 36 
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Brow: N. Vrouyr 

is one of the largest 
carpet dealers in Eu- 
rope. RIGHT: Corri- 
gan and owner Chris- 
tian Vrouyr hold a 
late-19th-century 
rug from Turkistan. 





continued from page 34 
hotel. Dock’s also designs 
and manufactures wood-and- 
leather chairs and Belgian 
bluestone—-topped tables. 
Terence Calleja’s tiny shop 
for twentieth-century design 
is the antithesis of Dock’s 
carnivalesque atmosphere. 
Instead, each piece, pristine- 
ly displayed, makes a state- 
ment. “There might be only 


six or eight pieces—total— 
for sale at one time, but every 
single one will be the best 
of its period, whether it’s 
an Art Nouveau vase or an 
original Breuer chair. Ter- 
ence is the man in Antwerp 
who led the interest in twen- 
tieth-century work, and if 
you don’t see what you're 
looking for, he can usually 
track it down.” 
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Another fine source for 
midcentury modern is Expo 
54, a multilevel industrial- 
sized space owned by Eddie 
Jambers, whose quest for 
postwar furniture and objects 
began twenty-five years ago. 
The largest shop for midcen- 
tury furniture in Antwerp, 
it’s the place to locate Saari- 
nen chairs in perfect condi- 
tion, an eighties Memphis 


ANTWERP SOURCES 





cabinet and swiveling low 

table and Culbuto lamps. 
“When Jambers first began 
collecting, it was to furnish 
his own house,” says Corri- 
gan. “At the time, he couldn’t 
find any dealers who sold 
work from the fifties and six- 
ties, so he scoured flea mar- 
kets and garage sales all over 
Belgium and France, and he’s 
continued on page 40 





1 Ronny Van de Velde 
|Jzerenpoortkaail 3 
32-3-216-30-47 
20th-century art 


2 Expo 54 
Kloosterstraat 54 
32-3-216-09-05 
Midcentury furniture 


3 Dock’s for Antiques 
Kloosterstraat 13 
32-3-233-26-69 
19th-century antiques 


4 Galerij Terence Calleja 
Wijngaardstraat 23 
32-3-233-28-97 
20th-century furniture, 
objects and art 


5 N. Vrouyr 
Komedieplaats 4-8 
32-3-232-36-87 
Antique rugs 


6 E. Mullendorff Antiques 
Leopoldstraat 2 
32-3-231-33-81 
Neoclassical furniture 


7 Gert Voorjans 
Leopoldsplaats 11 
32-3-233-87-15 
18th- and 19th-century 
furniture and objects 


8 Axel Vervoordt Kanaal 
Stokerijstraat 19 
2110 Wijnegem 
32-3-355-33-00 
European and Asian antiques 
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BELow: Antiques deal- 
er Eric Miillendorff, 
right, offers such 19th- 
century pieces as an 
English mahogany 
screen and a French 
armchair. RIGHT AND 
Far Ricut: The shop 
features a carousel 
horse made of pine. 


continued from page 36 
been on the hunt ever since.” 
N. Vrouyr, the city’s pre- 
mier rug shop, opened in 
1920. Now owned by the 
third generation of the same 
family, Vrouyr specializes in 
antique Iranian and Cauca 
sian rugs, kilims and Art Déc: 
tapestries. Its three floors hold 
a Lucullan feast of important 
old pieces and one-of-a-kind 
curiosities: a Persian camel 
cloth, for instance, or a’ Turk- 
ish portrait rug of Marcel 
Proust and his mother. “Chris- 


tian Vrouyr speaks six lan- 
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guages and travels all over the 
world to find fine work. He 
loves rugs and their intrica- 
cies and brings a tremendous 
passion to what he does.” 

Nearby, second-generation 
dealer Eric Millendorff ex- 
hibits primarily eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century En- 
glish and French pieces as 
well as furniture and accou- 
trements from the twenties 
and thirties. “Everything you’d 
need to decorate a traditional 
home, from mahogany ar- 
moires and screens to bits of 
silver—it’s all displayed to- 
gether with a modern sensi- 
bility, as if it were a home 
within the context of a shop,” 
Corrigan remarks. 

This is what Tim Corri- 
gan likes most about Ant- 
werp. “It’s a very alive city with 
both a strong modern edge 
and a profound grounding in 
history,” he says. “That play 
between the contemporary 
and the memory of what came 
before is thrilling.” O 


BELOW LEFT AND 
BELow: At Ronny 
Van de Velde, Ant- 
werp’s leading gallery 
for contemporary art, 
Corrigan admires 

a work by Belgian 
artist Panamarenko. 
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After hosting a big crowd, you might wish your kitchen were lined with dishwashers. 
But there's only one that's flexible and stylish enough to even entertain the idea. The 
DishDrawer™ from Fisher & Paykel. . 







A double drawer allows you to easily separate glasses 
and fine china from pots and pans. No bending down required with single drawers placed 
side by side. And, a DishDrawer is extremely chic in your choice of stainless steel, black, 
white, or with custom front panels added to match your kitchen décor. See the DishDrawer 
at your local dealer. Then decide just how many you could fit in your own kitchen. — 
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INNOVATIVE APPLIANCES SINCE 1934 
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DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


THE PRINCE’S FOUNDATION IN LONDON 


A NEW EAST END HOME FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES’S PROGRAMS 


Text by Stephen Calloway 
Photography by Christopher Simon Sykes 


ROM THE MOMENT THE PRINCE 
of Wales first entered the great 
architectural “battle of the styles” 
with a famous speech in which he 
described the proposed new extension 
to London’s National Gallery as being 
like a “monstrous carbuncle on the face 
of a much-loved and elegant friend,” 
his ideas about building and the envi- 
ronment have met with approval and 
hostility in about equal measure from 
both professional architects and the 
British public. In more recent years, 
however, many of those who initially 
resented his intrusion into the debate 
have been won over by his consistent 
championing of what he calls a more 
“humane” kind of architecture and 
a more thoughtful and “holistic” ap- 
proach to planning and building. “I 
have been struck,” he has said, “by the 
numbers of people from all walks of life 
who feel that the time has finally come 
to build with a greater respect for both 
town and country.” 
It was in order to explore these ideas, 
to encourage debate and to try to foster 





Asove: The Prince of 
Wales, left, united 
several of his charita- 
ble and educational 
programs under one 
roof with the Prince’s 
Foundation. Robert 
Kime, right, designed 
some of the interiors. 


Lert: Project archi- 
tect Matthew Lloyd 
created inviting open 
spaces in a convert- 
ed Victorian brick- 
framed factory in 
Shoreditch, a neigh- 
borhood in the heart 


of London’s East End. 


| 





traditional values and the use of natural 
and sustainable materials in new build- 
ing that the prince founded his own 
architectural institute. From the start 
the school offered an experience unlike 
that which students encounter in estab- 
lished architectural colleges. It places, 
for example, a strong emphasis on 
drawing—including of the human fig- 
ure—as an essential element of the 
training process, just as famous Renais- 
sance architects once did. It was origi- 
nally housed in the ineffably grand 
white stucco Gloucester Gate on Lon- 
don’s Regent’s Park, and perhaps partly 
for this reason the school was largely 
perceived as being wedded to the past 
and interested only in the promotion of 

the classical style. 
This may have been one major 
factor in the decision to move the in- 
continued on page 44 
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continued from page 42 

stitute to a somewhat edgier site, in 
Shoreditch in London’s East End. The 
newly restored mid-nineteenth-century 
brick-and-steel commercial building 
gives a very different message indeed. 
It is a message much more in keep- 
ing with the prince’s developing be- 
lief in architecture as an expression of 
community and as a tool of social in- 
clusion and regeneration. An additior 
advantage was the chance to unite un- 
der one roof several of his other ini- 
tiatives, including the Urban Villages 
Forum and the Visual Islamic and Tra- 
ditional Arts program. 

David Lunts, chief executive of what 
is now known as the Prince’s Founda- 
tion, is clearly delighted with the move 
and with the new building. “Here we are 
at the very heart of what’s happening in 
this exciting area of the city, but Char- 
lotte Road is also like the vibrant main 
street of a village,” he points out. All 
around, in the last decade, once-empty 
and near-derelict commercial buildings 

continued on page 46 


“The layout brings to- 
gether separate but 

complementary enter- 
prises in a unified pal- 
ette of materials,” says 
Lloyd. “Energy efficien- 
cy was essential.” LEFT: 
The entrance walkway. 


BELOow: The prince 
requested that the 
main exhibition area 
on the entrance level 
have red walls. The 
tables and chairs were 
designed by archi- 
tect Leon Krier. 
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Image Size: 34" x 56" © Soho Editions Inc. and Viktor Shvaiko 2001 
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“Evening in Verona” is the latest deluxe limited edition Serigraph-on-Canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over one hundred 
hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. “Evening in Verona” is 
available at select fine art galleries throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or 


call Soho Editions at 443-394-6811. 


VILLAGE GALLERY ATLAS GALLERIES KENNETH BEHM GALLERY SUNDOOK GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA (949)768-8421 Chicago, IL (312)649-0999 Seattle, WA (425)827-5599 Boca Raton, FL (561)852-0017 
P&C Fine ART GALERIE MICHELANGELO KAVANAUGH ART SIGNATURE GALLERY IP UW i) ok, SE BD 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 Las Vegas, NV (702)796-5001 W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 By 
ArT LEADERS GALLERY CENTRAL GALLERIES MAGNI FRAME LARRY SMITH FINE ART S C) H ©) 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 Toronto, Canada (416)785-2161 W. Hollywood, CA (310) 360-9135 
CAROL SCHWARTZ GALLERY PICCADILLY FINE ART GALLERIES THE GALLERY OJ GALLERY a = 
Philadelphia, PA (215)247-6602 Cleveland, OH (440)892-9933 Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 New York, NY (212)754-0123 Repo ta @N Ss 
JAMES BOND GALLERY STEPHEN’S GALLERY OCEAN GALLERIES ARTIQUE GALLERY 
Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 Houston, TX (713)880-4447 Stone Harbor, NJ (609)967-4462 Pleasanton, CA (925)847-8799 www.sohoeditions.com 
GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. GALLERY HAWAII ANN JACKSON GALLERY J.R. MOONEY GALLERIES 
Lake Geneva, WI (262)248-9264 Kahana, HI (808)669-2783 Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 San Antonio, TX (210)828-8214 


KINGSLEY ART GALLERY 
Redbank, NJ (732)530-3383 
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THE PRINCE’S FOUNDATION IN LONDON 


The foundation joins 
the School of Archi- 
tecture and Building 
Arts, the Urban Vil- 
lages Forum and the 
Phoenix Trust, among 
other groups. RIGHT: 
The main staircase. 


continued from page +4 

have been revitalized as studios for de- 
signers, painters and filmmakers and 
as chic urban lofts. Just a few streets 
away lies Hoxton, the center of the YBA 
(Young British Artists) phenomenon, 
with its explosion of galleries and cool 
bars and clubs. 

“Naturally, we wanted a local archi- 
tect to restore and adapt the building 
to our needs,” Lunts explains. “Mat- 
thew Lloyd was the overall project ar- 
chitect and did most of the design 
work, and this was to date probably his 
largest project by far.” The way in 
which the building has been refur- 
bished—using natural materials and 
traditional techniques; preserving the 
best features, such as well-detailed cast- 
iron columns; and carefully cleaning 
old brick walls and timbers and refin- 
ishing floorboards—gives the interior 
spaces integrity and a real warmth. At 
the same time there are visually excit- 
ing elements, among them the long slop- 
ing entrance walkway that leads visitors 
from the street up to the main recep- 
tion and exhibition floor, and a superb 

continued on page 48 
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Lert: Kime had all 
of the furniture and 
the bookshelves in 
the library/meeting 
room fashioned out 
of pale ash trees 
grown on the prince’s 
Highgrove estate. 
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DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


THE PRINCE’S FOUNDATION IN LONDON 


Ricut: The Visual Is- 
lamic and Traditional 
Arts program, which 
attracts students from 
around the world, 
teaches techniques for 
mosaics, stained glass, 
ceramics and textiles. 


continued from page 46 

and dramatic new staircase, which 
has been introduced at the north end 
of the building. The construction also 
incorporates some interesting tech- 
nological innovations—the “green,” 
non-electric, natural air-conditioning 
system really works. 

The interiors are deliberately sim- 
ple, relying for the most part on the 
quality of materials. At the very top, 
the large, well-lit drawing studio is 
directly under the massive roof tim- 
bers, while in the basement, plain sur- 
faces form an appropriate setting for 
the workshops, where model making 
and sophisticated machining, ceram- 
ic work and painstaking inlay and 
carving in the Islamic tradition all go 
on side by side. 

Prince Charles’s tastes are distinct- 





ly reflected in several areas in par- 
ticular. For the main exhibition space, 
he expressed a wish to have a wel- 
coming red as the principal wall col- 
or. He suggested as well the use of 
heavy, classically inspired chairs and 
tables designed by Leon Krier, the 
architect who has been the driving 
force behind erecting the new village 





of Poundbury in Dorset, the prince’s 
own experiment in rural planning and 
building. The prince also took an ac- 
tive role in the creation of the rooms 
that house the library and the Visual 
Islamic and Traditional Arts program; 
they form the intellectual powerhouse 
of the foundation. For the library he 
enlisted the help of Robert Kime, the 


Lert: Set under the 
rafters is the Prince 
of Wales’s Drawing 
Studio. DRAW, one of 
the outreach courses, 
offers art instruction 
and museum visits to 
inner-city children. 
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Newport Coast and 
Catalina Island. 
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Overlooking award-winning 
Pelican Hill Golf Club? 


Private, quiet, adjacent to 
7,900 acres of open space. 


Moments from the 
water's edge. 





Pelican Crest at 


Wier tas ela aA aod 
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High above the Pacific, overlooking Pelican Hill Golf OTe. puso few half-acre Saad oa ersTeer tos) oleae n 
custom home sites await you. Private and secluded, yet minutes*from shopping, enter- 7 ia | 
tainment and sparkling sand beaches. At Pelican Crest, in Ne inelea eco ya teceem orca aa 
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1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
IN THE SEYELE @F THE GREAT 


THE 


WESTERN Star 


ES 
ANTIQUE FAIRE 





July 21st & 22nd, 2001 


UNDER CANOPIES AND INDOORS 
“Special Collector’s Preview” - Friday, July 20th 


350 Dealers — From the West Coast, North America, England and Europe. 
Many of whom exhibit in Southern California Exclusively at this unique showing...... 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF 
ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES & 
EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Asian Art; Jewelry; 
Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Clocks;Pottery; Tribal Arts; Lamps; Textiles; 
60 EXHIBITS OF EARLY AMERICANA- 


Furniture, Quilts, Folk Art, American Indian; and More...... 


"THE FLY-IN SHOW" 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 





3 MINUTES FROM 405 FWY. AT THE 
REDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
AVIATION & MANHATTAN BEACH BLVDS. 

Where the Cities of Manhattan Beach & North Redondo Beach Meet 


FREE PARKING 











PeECTOAP’ Cie k ; DIRECTIONS: 
CC ELE CTOR’S PRE V IEW Faire Hours: From 405 Fwy. exit at Rosecrans Ave. 
Frid av 10AM = 5PM Saturday 10AM - 7PM or Inglewood Blvd, and follow the signs 
At Gate $50.00 Sunday 11AM - 6PM gM far | 
(Includes Public De General Admission Roce Ag — 
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ADVANCE $40.0 Single Day $8.00 NG. oa 
(Prior to July + Weekend Pass $12.00 
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No Advance 3 g x \ 
: ¥ 
For General & Hotel Information aC | 
Advance Ticket Purchase Write or Call: \ gE 
6621 Drexel Avenue * Los Angeles, CA 90048 i) 
Jel: 323.852.1812 © Fax: 323.655.5138 * www.1812andco.com 1 * fb i] 








Extra fine pure 
silk master pieces 


#5748 
Persian Nain 
23'06" X 24'00" 


#13556 
Persian Qum 
16'00" X 24'06" 


#13114 
Persian Qum 
13'03" X 19'02" 


#12172 
Persian Qurn 
12'11" K 19'08" 


#12376 
Persian Qum 
12'09" X 19'08" 


#12170 
Persian Qum 
11'02" X 11'05" 


#10026 


Persian Qum 
10'00" X 12'06" 


® Direct importer of h 


®@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers 


®@ Buy, sell and trade 


323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 
TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 






#13155 
Persian Qum 
9'11" X 13'08" 









#13554 
Persian Qum 
8'01" X 8'01" 









#13111 
Persian Qum 
7'00" X 10'08" 









#13159 
Persian Qum 
6'08" X 6'08" 









#11972 
Persian Qum 
5'10" x 9'04" 









#13528 
Persian Qum 
4'10" x< 8'00" 









#10623 
Persian Qum 
1'08" X 6'02" 









Call for quarterly catalogue 
® Expert restoration & Cleaning 


® Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
new or used handmade rugs ®@ The most comprehensive website 


Over 5000 rugs in stock 


info@medallionrug.com 
www. medallionrug.com 


andmade rugs from all over the world 
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If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices. England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 


grade wire, Up o 3,200 individual coils wrappedin calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting ofthese col to clminate gaps, Nearly SO pounds of al-ntua fiber 


including the purest Aslan cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool ait cotton felt from the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 
it 


coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic tsi, Hand-tufting by son ait pein craftsmen, Hand sidesstitching, an ave old craft that eliminates the use of 


nal ber strips and rods, And mt one ‘hn Of foam. I's England's Vi-Spring mattress, 
The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the oc 


Exclusively in the United Svat oS al Sollroom yes 1SSOTN, Scottsdale Ra, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 
Nationwide in-home delivery available, 


VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 








2) Important French 19th Century Louis XV Style Gilt- 3) Impressive 19th Century 
Bronze Mounted Mahogany & Fruitwood Marquetry Empire Style Giltwood Figural 
Commode Attributed to Wassmus Frers. Circa: 1860. Mirror w/Winged Sphinxes. 
H:35" W:53" D:22 " H:70 1/2 ” W:50 1/2” 
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4) Fine French Louis XV Style "Erard" Tulipwood Marquetry 
and Gilt-Bronze Mounted Art-Case Grand Piano, Stamped 
"FL" in various places, Attributed to Frangois Linke. 

Circa: 1910. L:85" W:58 " 





1) An Extraordinary Fine Palatial 19th 


Century Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze 5) Monumental 19th Century Italian Carrara Marble Life-Size Sculpture Titled "Sweet 
MountedTulipwood Marquetry Figural Dreams" by Antonio Frilli, Designed by Prof. Albano. Exhibited at The Panama Pacific 
Regulator by JOSEPH EMMANUEL International Exhibition in San Francisco in 1915. L:76" W: 24" H:44" 


ZWIENER. H:140” W:36” D:20” 
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6) Charles Edouard Edmond Delort (French, 1841-1895) Oil on 


canvas. Canvas H:39 “ W:28 “ In an ornate giltwood frame: 
H:53" W: 42" 





9) Palatial 19th Century Gilt- 
Bronze 35 Light Gasolier 
Chandelier with Putti Playing 
Musical instruments. 

Circa: 1870. 

H:65" W:52" 





11) Palatial French Louis XV 
Style Kingwood Vernis Martin 
and Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Bombe Vitrine by 

L.Gueuniers Ebéniste, A Paris, 
Circa: 1880. 

H:98" W:47" D:17" 





7) ANTONIO GARELLA (Italian, 
6.1864) An Extraordinary Italian 
19th Century Carved Carrara 





10) Napoleon Ili Empire 9 Piece Giltwood Carved 


. Salon Suite Comprising of a Settee, 2 Armchairs 
ae 2 eliear 8) A Very Important French Ormolu-Mounted Kingwood and 6 Chairs ann ees of winged sphinxes and OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
Marble P s 3 ere fee and Mahogany Serre-Bijoux By Francois Linke, The mounts winged lion mask, Circa: 1870 9:30AM - 4:30PM 
Helht-60" estal. Sculpture designed by Léon Messagé, Circa 1904. This cabinet was SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 
? ibi inke' -winni tand at th 
Overall Height: 94" exhibited as part of Linke's award-winning stand at the NEW SHIPMENT** 





World's Fair, St. Louis, 1904. H:85” 


JAN’S & CO., FRENCH ANTIQUES, INC. 


The largest selection of Fine French and Continental 18th, 19th and early 20th Century “Belle Epoque” furniture, 
chandeliers, paintings, porcelain, marble sculpture, pianos and objets d’art on the West Coast. 
Please visit our website with over 70O on-line items at www.jansantiques.com 


1922-38 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, CA 90018 ¢ TEL (323) 735-6392 * FAX (323) 735-6240 * info@jansantiques.com 
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cover the allure of custom couture with Vintage Vogue, sewing patterns 
"instructions for timeless designs from the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s. These 
other fashions from Vogue Patterns are available at fine fabric stores. 


www.voguepatterns.com 
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passage allard. 36 x 36 inches. original oil on can also available as a limited edition serigraph. © thomas pradzynski 2001 


exhibition of new paintings & graphics 














artist reception * sunday july 29!" 2-5pm 
COIMMer OL OGean Gr sam Caliors 
carmel, california 93921 
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The world renowned Ziegler & Co. invites you to discover 
the “Most decorative rugs in the world”. Crafted with the 





color palettes in various designs and sizes. 


Interior decorators have come to appreciate our custom 


7. I E Gs LE R capability of handcrafting the perfect rug for their clients. 


eee pa For further inquiries contact or visit our California store at: 





finest handspun wool and natural dyes in a wide range of Rw G S&M ©) RE 





1119 State Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 962-2166 


http://www.rugsandmore.com 





















A few examples from our current inventory of over 
350 fine antique clocks. LEFT AND RIGHT: Two English, 
1/4-chiming 9-tubular bell Hall Clocks with mahogany, 
boxwood and satinwood marquetry, c.1890 105” h 






BELOW: Exceptional Scottish Art Nouveau mahogany 
cabinet, satinwood & mother of pearl marquetry c.1895 @% 
78" h. Shown with an extraordinary selection of mantel ~ 

clocks, including a French glass plate Skeleton Clock, 
Lyre Clock and annular-dial Calendar Urn Clock. 





SOLVANG 
ANTIQUE 
CENTER 





One of the Finest 
Selections of Quality 
Antique Clocks in 
the Country 








460 FIRST STREED 
SOLVANG, CA 
805-0388 6222 





OPEN:7 DAYS 106 








Ziegler is a registered trademark of Ziegler & Company * Rug designs © Ziegler & Co. All Rights reserved. 
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DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


PRINCE’S FOUNDATION 


interior decorator and antiques dealer 
who designed Highgrove, the prince’s 
country estate. 

Kime recalls that his brief for the 
library was to respect the original struc- 
ture—“which was easy, because I love 
that sort of old industrial space”—but 
also to “lay out a new and comfortable 
working environment.” Astonishing- 
ly, from starting the design to finishing 
the installation, Kime took just three 
months to create the interlocking 
“rooms” that can serve as flowing open 
spaces or be divided up for quiet study 
or livelier meetings by elegant paneled 
doors, which fit unobtrusively into re- 
cessed pockets. The bookcases them- 
selves are simple in detail but luxurious 
in feel—they are made of large planks 
of seasoned pale English ash. Built by 
cabinetmaker Nicholas Coryndon, they 
required locating, on short notice, the 
wood of some fifty trees. 

Kime also designed substantial ta- 
bles, constructed with heavy tops on 
thick stop-chamfered legs; these are 
complemented by chairs fashioned in 
the tradition of Augustus Welby North- 
more Pugin’s seats in the Houses of 
Parliament. “These are rather serious 
chairs, so, as I like quirky and unexpect- 
ed fabrics, I covered them with a variety 
of tightly woven, striped mattress tick- 
ings that came from Sweden and that 
we also used on my huge sofas in the 
entrance hall.” The same sort of wit 
behind using unlikely, age-old materials 
in a fresh way is to be seen in the net 
draperies on the library floor; these, on 
closer inspection, turn out to be Egyp- 
tian shroud cloths picked up by the 
designer in a market during a trip to 
the Nile delta. 

It is precisely in such subtleties 
that the building reveals itself as the 
perfect expression of the aims and ideals 
propounded by the Prince of Wales 
and to which his foundation is dedi- 
cated. As he expressed it in a recent 
speech: “Architecture at its best does 
not, I feel, need to be grand or loud, but 
neither should it be mindless or soul- 
less. Indeed, it is often the very modesty 
of well-crafted buildings that helps 
to create the best and most lasting sense 
of community well-being, urban order 
and vitality.” 0 
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The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 


Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 


color catalog or to order. 


SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 











The Silver Fund 


The world's largest source of 
estate Georg Jensen silver 


Explore our website for savings of 50% or more at 


www.thesilverfund.com 


tidwide Estate items purchased 
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Text by fohn Heminway/Photography by Russell MacMasters 


T IS A SIMPLE HOUSE IN A 

remarkable place. Locat- 

ed in northern Montana, 
the structure sits near a river 
whose water has never been 
tainted or dammed, and it pre- 
sides over land where views 
are eternal. The house both 
possesses and is possessed by 
country essentially unchanged 
since forests replaced gla- 
ciers—a land that has been 
firing the imagination since 
long before Columbus. 

But these days, seclusio: 
quicksilver. One house is pei 
fection, two a suburb. Those 
who live in nature’s fastness 
es know the high price of 

city. Whenever a loca- 
is divulged, they risk a 


land rush. But in the case of 
this anonymous place, a lit- 
tle descriptive buzz may be 
worth it, for it celebrates a 
curious partnership as well as 
a truly great idea. 

In the summer of 2000 the 
Nature Conservancy of Mon- 
tana had a problem. One 
chapter of the nonprofit or- 
ganization, headed by Marilyn 
Wood, had recently acquired 
easements over and owner- 

hip of nearly two thousand 
; in a narrow valley sci- 
describe as “one of 

iost ecologically intact 


| »f ifs size in the 
regions of the 

ee a 
Che e Con- 


contin page 52 





SANCTUARY ON ‘THE RANGE 


MONTANA’S NATURE CONSERVANCY PUTS DOWN ROOTS 


“Marilyn Wood, of 
Montana’s Nature 
Conservancy, asked 
me to help with a cold, 
remote house,” says 
Mimi London. The 
project is part of 

the effort to preserve 
the state’s wilderness. 


Lert: The living room 
armoire, flokati and 
mirrored sconces— 
which augment the 
low-wattage light— 
were donated by Pot- 
tery Barn. BELow: The 
entrance hall’s bench 
came with the house. 
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continued from page 50 

servancy has been quietly pro- 
tecting other priceless Amer- 
ican landscapes for fifty years 
in an effort to shore up habi- 
tats important to the health 
of the planet.) But one sev- 
enty-two-acre parcel of the 
valley was unique, for on it 
sat a house. Handcrafted by 
wildlife photographer Ste- 
phen J. Krasemann, it was 
built for extreme winter 
weather and designed to leave 
a very small footprint on 
the landscape. For Wood, 
an equestrian and a wildlife 
biologist, however, it pre- 
sented a dilemma. The Nature 
Conservancy does not “do 
houses.” Without furniture, 
this one lacked usefulness or, 
it would seem, a future. It was, 


SANCTUARY ON THE RANGE 


she says, “a white elephant.” 

Until, that is, she turned to 
Mimi London, a fellow horse 
fancier who spends summers 
nearby on her family home- 
stead. She and Wood were 
acquaintances, sharing a pas- 
sion for pack trips through 
national forests. Wood dis- 
closed her predicament. 

“lve got this cabin,” ex- 
plained Wood. “It’s just a 
shell. And I have a party of 
ten people who want to use it 
in ten days.” 

London’s eyes narrowed. 
“What sort of budget do 
you have?” 

“None,” admitted Wood. 
London contemplated the 
challenge for a nanosecond. 
In her high-flying Los An- 

continued on page 54 
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“Tt had to be charm- 
ing and easy to main- 
tain,” says London. 
ABOVE: The second- 
story office and bed- 
room overlook the 
dining area. On a bed 
is a trade blanket. 


Lert: The photos in 
the living area are 

by the house’s for- 
mer owner, Stephen J. 
Krasemann. Pottery 
Barn donated the sofa 
and desk chair. Mimi 
London low tables. 









Hand-forged iron Paris Sleighbed 
(queen $1999, sale $1599) 

with Filigris linen duvet cover 
($299, sale $239) and shams 
($69 ea., sale $49), Tribeca linen 
euro squares ($49 ea, sale $39) 













and Creamy White cotton 
sheet set ($199, sale $159). 
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Original 19th and 20th century brass and iron beds 


















and traditional European bed linens are now avail- (7 
able direct from America's premier bed maker 
since 1855. Please-call 1-800-272-7726 or visit 


charlesprogers.com to request a catalog and sale 
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Alexandria Canopy Bed 



















































































RiGut: The chair at 
the first-floor bed- 
room’s dressing table 
“is said to be from 
Charles Russell’s sum- 
mer cabin,” she notes. 
The carved bear, at 
left, is by Fred Grant. 


BEeLow: “The porch 
off the living room 
gets the most use, as 
one is so directly in 
contact with the sur- 
roundings,” says Lon- 
don. “Outdoor heaters 


help dispel the chill.” 
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continued from page 52 
geles—based design business, 
whenever a client announces 
there’s no budget, the message 
is, “Go crazy.” That clearly 
was not the Nature Conser- 
vancy of Montana’s intent. 
On the other hand, what 
could be more deserving of 
her time than a cause that 
protects her beloved forests, 
river systems and wildlife? 
Wood explained that she’d 
like the cabin to house not 
just wildlife biologists but 
would-be donors whose lar- 
gess would let the conservan- 
cy add other landholdings to 
its stake in the valley. 
Without further ado, Lon- 
don began loading two horse 
trailers with family detritus 
stored in her garage. Accom- 
panied by her border collie, 
she then drove north onto 
a little-known road through 
heart-racing country. 





At the cabin London took 
charge. “There was carpet- 
ing but nothing else,” she 
remembers. “There was no 
telephone and limited pow- 
er: a battery-powered low- 
voltage system and a small 
generator. The living room 
was like a closet, so I put 
it upstairs, to command the 
best view and light.” 

“Dear sweet Mimi,’ recalls 
Wood. “She was on her hands 
and knees, sewing things. She 
put her heart and soul into 
this place.” 

“IT brought my mother’s 
lamps,” says London. “I en- 
cased their awful shapes in 
suede. The walls, sticky with 
linseed oil, I covered in hides. 
Then it was ready for this 
party of ten.” 

But the designer remained 
hooked. Convinced she could 
create a sanctuary at little 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 54 

cost, she spent the next six months con- 
templating the cabin. She decided to 
donate her collection of antique trade 
blankets as well as a group of wooden 
animals carved by Fred Grant, a Koote- 
nai Indian who once lived nearby, and 
accompanied them with vintage pho- 
tographs of Blackfeet Indians. “All the 
stuff I put in there is local,” says Lon- 
don. “The objects are there to remind 
guests of where they are. 

“I kept obsessing about the bizarre 
requirements of the cabin—to be occu- 
pied both by scientists and by well- 
heeled donors,” she continues. “So I 
didn’t want it to look swell. It had to 
take care of its guests but not look pre- 
tentious. This balancing act can be tricky.” 

In October, London, a confessed cat- 
alogue junkie, talked to Howard Lester, 
the chairman of the board of Williams- 
Sonoma, which owns Pottery Barn, and 
the Fong Brothers (a supplier of wicker 
chairs) about the conservancy and its as- 
tonishing Montana enclave. Soon crates 


SANCTUARY ON THE RANGE 


of furniture arrived, and in February she 
and Wood returned to the cabin. 

First London tackled the lighting: 
“How important, I suddenly realized, a 
watt of light can be. I didn’t want any 
waste.” Her solution: a system she calls 
T and A—task and ambient. She in- 
stalled normal lighting in each room 


‘The nameless 
cabin is nature’s 
eavesdropper. 


for short tasks. Then she assembled a 
bank of ten tube lights, each requiring 
four watts, to produce a room’s atmo- 
spheric lighting. 

“It was also important that I create a 
kind of climate in each room—mostly 
with sisal rugs and flokati.” She also 
added her signature touches: a table 
made from a plank that had beached it- 


self near her Flathead Lake house, a 
table that had belonged to her mother, 
an armoire from the garage, local rocks, 
birds’ nests, photographs of buffalo that 
once thundered through the valley— 
“everything pulling you back to where 
you are—whether you're reading a 
book or admiring the mountains.” 
From the recently completed house a 
visitor can witness greater America. 
Nearby, creatures as diverse as moose 
and grizzly bears drift across an inter- 
national border with impunity. One 
abandons human society and considers 
instead the night sky, bursting with 
stars, the early morning intoxication of 
pine, the evening cry of wolves. The 
nameless cabin is nature’s eavesdropper. 
“It’s a kind of spiritual home for peo- 
ple who want to live uncluttered and 
comfortable in the wild,” muses Mimi 
London. “I don’t want to get preachy, 
but there’s something about this house. 
It’s such a happy place. It makes people 
feel good about themselves because 
they’re in a land that’s inviolate.” 0 
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By Wendy Law-Yone 


AN MORRIS, THE TRAVEL 
essayist, once stood in 
Westminster Abbey star- 
ing at an alcove “romanti- 
cally topsy-turvy” with stat- 
ues of past luminaries, when 
she overheard an American 
say that all it needed was a 
good museum curator from 
the Midwest. “Sir,” said an- 
other American to one of the 
abbey’s guides, “it occurs to 
me that this building looks 
remarkably like a church.” 
Whoever those innocents 
abroad might have been, 
they clearly weren't partici- 
pating in a National Trust 
Study Tour. A visit to West- 
minster Abbey made by a 
Study Tour would have been 


BELow: The Waterloo 
gallery in London’s 
Apsley House. The 
room was added in 
1828 to house the art 
collection of Arthur 
Wellesley, the first 
duke of Wellington. 


ENGLAND 
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DERRY MOORE 
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AN EDUCATION ABROAD 
STUDY TOURS WITH THE NATIONAL TRUST 


Lert: Arundel Castle, 
home to the dukes of 
Norfolk for 700 years, 
is a stop on one of the 
National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 
Study Tours, which 
take place worldwide. 


an exclusive, after-hours af- 
fair, in the company of one of 
the abbey’s more gregarious 
canons, say, rather than cheek 
by jowl with tourists like Jan 

Morris’s vocal Americans. 
Run by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and 
open only to its members, 
the tours have drawn more 
than twenty thousand travel- 
ers over the past thirty years. 
An impressive faculty of ex- 
continued on page 62 


BELOw: The Marble 
Hall of Petworth 
House, in Sussex, fea- 
tures a portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, left. 
The estate became the 
seat of the Percy fami- 
ly in the 16th century. 
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JEREMY COCKAY? 


PRESERVATION 


TIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 





BeLow: William Mor- 
ris’s Kelmscott Manor 
is a highlight of a tour 
devoted to the 19th- 
century English Arts 
and Crafts Movement. 


continued from page 58 

perts in arts and crafts, ar- 
chitecture, history, design, 
horticulture, restoration and 
preservation guide groups of 
twenty to thirty travelers 
through cultural and historic 
sites in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

“Our members expect ex- 
clusivity,” says Ida Singelen- 
berg, program director for 
the tours. Singelenberg em- 
phasizes that private access 
to significant places is the 
hallmark of their itineraries. 
“Even on a short, eight-day 


— AD TRAVELS 


AN EDUCATION ABROAD 


RiGuT: The Palladian- 
style Spencer House, 
the ancestral home of 
Diana, Princess of 
Wales, looks out over 
London’s Green Park. 





program, like our ‘Rome Es- 
capade,’ we plan at least one 
event that wouldn’t be possi- 
ble had our members gone 
on their own,” she explains. 
“For our gala evening in 
Rome, we walk up candlelit 
paths leading to a magnifi- 
cent baroque villa, where we 
have an exquisite five-course 
gourmet dinner—but only af- 
ter a private tour of the Vat- 
ican Museum and the Sistine 
Chapel, where we’re the only 
ones in the building, except 
for the guards.” 


While Study Tours go all 








over the globe, the most pop- 
ular take groups through the 
stately homes and monu- 
ments of Europe. Those who 
wish to experience some of 
the privileges usually re- 
served for Britain’s upper 
class can opt for “The Lon- 
don Season with Royal As- 
cot.” The eleven-day tour 
includes a lecture on furni- 
ture by Viscount Linley, pri- 
vate tours of Westminster 
Palace and visits to historic 
homes such as Apsley House 
and Arundel Castle. The 
highlight is a day at Ascot 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: A 

dinner hosted by Ori- 
ental-antiques collec- 
tor Adolfo de Velasco 


with seats in the Royal En- 
closure. For those with more 
humble leanings, England’s 
artistic and rural traditions 
can be discovered by explor- 
ing “Tradition and Beauty: 
The English Arts and Crafts 
Movement,” which visits the 
Oxford colleges, William 
Morris’s Kelmscott Manor 
and traditional artisan work- 
shops in the Cotswolds. 

A two-week trip to Mo- 
rocco, “Amid Scented Gar- 
dens and Sultans’ Palaces,” 
immerses the traveler in the 


continued on page 64 





is held at his hilltop 
palace, which sits 
above the Casbah in 
the city of Tangier. 
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BeLow: Decorative- 
arts and porcelain col- 
lector Desiree Shortt 
hosts a cocktails-and- 
dinner reception for 
Trust members and 
preservationists in her 
Dublin residence. 


JAMES FENNELL/COURTESY NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


continued from page 62 

romance of Morocco’s many 
historic, cultural and scenic 
treasures. The tour begins at 
the Strait of Gibraltar and 
makes its way to Tangier, 
crosses the High Atlas moun- 
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RiGut: Helen Dillon’s 
garden at her house in 
County Dublin. Tour 
leader and landscape 
designer Patrick Bowe 
claims, “Irish gardens, 
like Irish people, are 
just a little wild.” 





tains via an ancient caravan 
route into the edge of the Sa- 
hara Desert and explores the 
souks of Marrakech. Along 
the way, tour members have 
the opportunity to enjoy a 
meal at the home of the vil- 


COURTESY NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


lage chief of the Tiout oasis. 

Patrick Bowe, a landscape 
designer and architectural 
historian, leads a springtime 
excursion, “Ireland’s Historic 
Houses and Hidden Gar- 


dens.” His goal is to show 
§ 














visitors “a different Ireland” 
through his friends and col- 
leagues. Irish television per- 
sonality Helen Dillon invites 
the tour into her County 
Dublin garden for morning 
coffee, and collector Desiree 
Shortt hosts a dinner for the 
group. A full day is spent 
with Lord Rosse, who gives a 
guided tour of Birr Castle, 

his County Clare estate. 
Tour participants usually 
become ardent repeat travel- 
ers (or “lifers,” as they are 
known in the trade). Camille 
Strachan, a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation trustee, 
says, “The tours are paced 
continued on page 66 


Lert: Ireland’s Birr 
Castle has been the 
home of the Parsons 
family since 1620. Its 
present owner, Lord 
Rosse, escorts tour 
members around the 
County Clare estate. 
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A formal dinner and 
reception are held at 
the Palazzo Brancac- 
cio in Rome. Prince 
Salvatore Brancaccio 
built the palace for his 
American wife, Mary 
Elisabeth, in 1880. 


continued from page 64 

just right and often take you 
to places that would be awk- 
ward to navigate on your 
own or with a family. Yet 
each trip is special and seems 
to be enjoyable for all ages.” 
(The minimum age is four- 
teen.) Strachan’s most mem- 
orable trips involved seeing 
the dangers posed by urban 
sprawl to the extraordinary 
natural beauty of New Zea- 
land and the environmental 
damage caused by China’s 
Three Gorges Dam. “There’s 
no substitute for witnessing 
the threats that historic sites 
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are facing,” says National 
Trust president Richard Moe. 
“The tours are one of the 
best tools we have for edu- 
cating our members.” 
Preservation magazine col- 


umnist Dwight Young has 
led about a dozen tours so far 
and says that the trips never 
cease to be compelling, even 
for repeat tour leaders. “You 
keep discovering the unex- 
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pected,” Young explains. “I 
once went to western Samoa, 
which you don’t immediately 
associate with preservation, 
but that’s where we saw the 
house where Robert Louis 
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BELOW AND RIGHT: by Giovanni Battista 
The Villa Valmarana Tiepolo and Giovanni 
ai Nani, near Venice, Domenico Tiepolo in 
has frescoes painted the 18th century. 


AN EDUCATION ABROAD 





Stevenson died. Literally half- 
way around the world from 
home, we were looking at 
a nineteenth-century house 
that we would never have 
enjoyed if someone hadn’t 
thought to save it. We try to 


COURTESY NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


help travelers apply what 
they’ve learned overseas to 
the preservation issues in 
their own towns.” 

In John Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath, the Joads are forced 
to discard their belongings as 





the family moves west into 
unknown territory. As they 
leave the familiar behind, 
they wonder, “How will we 
know it’s us, without our 
past?” The Study Tours en- 
sure that our past is pre- 





served and will move secure- 
ly with us into our future. 0 


For information on joining the 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and on its Study 
Tours, call 800/944-6847. 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HEN THIS COLUMN 
began almost eight 
years ago, elec- 


tronics was about to force 
its way into the American 
home. We were poised for a 
series of technical, commer- 
cial and cultural events that 
would change daily life at 
home, at work and at play. 
Anticipating what was to 
come, this magazine’s editor- 
in-chief brought AD Elec- 
tronica into existence. 

Back then, mobile phones 
weighed a couple of pounds, 
few people had e-mail, and 
browser was a word describ- 
ing someone who had a little 
time on their hands. Elec- 
tronics may have been hot 
and buzzy among the young 
and technologically twisted, 
but even those who talked 
about an imminent revolu- 
tion couldn’t foresee that an 
entire decade of American 
history would revolve around 
the coming of the e-world 
and that most of the excite- 
ment would arise from the 
way electronics made a place 
for itself in home and family. 

In less than a decade we 
became dependent on elec- 
tronics equipment that was 
exotically unimaginable when 
Jimmy Carter was president. 
AD Electronica tried to fore- 
see what was ing and 
to evaluate it, but with new 
things, you rarely get 
right. Readers of thi 
learned early abou 
trading on the Internet, 
although its social and ec 
nomic implications were 
plumbed, there was no pre- 
diction on these pages that 
Internet trading would give 
rise to the day trader and 
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‘THE E-DECADE 
RECAPPING THE REVOLUTION THAT INSPIRED THIS COLUMN 


the huge ructions that were 
to follow. Nor was the dot- 
com madness foreseen here. 
Who could have imagined 
that so many people—even 
though they were all warned 
again and again—would be 
so witlessly caught up in 
such ephemera? Not this 
writer, who prides himself on 
a cynical underestimation of 
the human species. Never- 
theless, the dot-com deliri- 
um was the climacteric—the 
topping off and ending of a 
decade-long moment. 

Now the decade is over, 
and the changes of the 
last ten years provoke com- 
pelling questions. The effect 
on children and education 
is obviously huge and just 


as obviously not yet fully 
known. Does electronics aid 
or retard real learning, as 
opposed to game playing? 
Does it bring people togeth- 
er, or does it serve to separate 
children from their parents 
and suck them away into 
a youth nation where adults 
are forbidden? Does the 
home office help to unite 
families, or does the man or 
woman off in the cubicle 
staring at a screen and hit- 
ting keys have less contact 
than when the workday end- 
ed after he or she locked 
the office door and headed 
for home? 

Have the forms of elec- 
tronic communication low- 
ered expenses and afforded 





| sooe who talked about an imminent 
‘ion couldn’t foresee that an 
~ ecade would revolve around 
~orming of the e-world. 


i | 


people greater convenience, | 


or have they become a gi- 
gantic cost-shifting device 
for large corporations, which 
have, thanks to the Internet, 
succeeded in getting their 
customers to do the corpora- 
tions’ clerical work? We now 
write up our own orders, and 
if there’s something we don’t 
know, we consult the FAQs 
and take care of ourselves 
with nary an assist from a 
salaried human being. 

The distinctions between 
private and public lives have 
been all but demolished by 
the easy access electronics 
affords strangers to our inti- 
mate secrets. We are watched, 
tracked, noted and photo- 
graphed to the extent that 
our every movement and act 
can now be reconstructed by 
some outside, unknown other. 

All that and more has 
come to pass in the years 
since AD Electronica first 
appeared. But now the pace 
of change has slowed. New 
things continue to emerge, 
but they are, as often as not, 
elaborations or populariza- 
tions of what is already here. 
The eruption of the dot-com 


Krakatau announced the end © 


of the moment—the great |* 


spurt guttering out, the si- 
lencing of the buzz, the un- 
hipping of the hip, the blunt- 


ing of the edge, the closing of _ 


the frontier. 

It is time for AD Elec- 
tronica to recede with the 
decade it tracked. There is 
no longer enough new ac- 
tivity at the juncture of 
technology and the home for 
the column to appear every 
month, so this feature will 
return from time to time as 
events dictate. Not adios, but 
hasta la vista. 0 
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Simi Valley 
California Pools & Spas 
805-522-2233 


Florida 


Altamonte Springs 
Orlando Pool Masters 
407-886-3873 


Cape Coral 
Penguin Pools 
941-542-3410 


Gulf Breeze 

Designer Pools & Spas 
850-916-7260 

Jacksonville 

Superior Design Pools & Spas 
904-262-7946 


Lakeland 
Caribbean Pools 
863-646 -7665 


Melbourne 
Florida Pool & Spa 
321-723-2500 


Ocala 

Crystal Kool Pools 
352-694-4019 

Orange City 

Custom Pools By Danny, Inc. 
904-775-7665 

Orlando 

Pacific Pools of Orlando 
407-295-6609 

Oviedo 

Palmer Pool Corp. 
407-365-4128 

Sanford 

Futrell Custom Pools 
407-323-4223 
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wonder the best builders equip 


their installations with Americas 







#1 Pool Water Systems by Hayward, 





managed by the new Hayward Pool 





System Control. From circulating to 

¥ filtering to heating to cleaning to controls 
and lighting, Hayward is the industry leader. 

So when you build your new pool, or enhance 

your present one, be sure to contact a Select 

Hayward Builder. For the Select Hayward Builder 

near you, call |-888-HAYWARD or visit our 


website at www.haywardnet.com. You'll be 


y 





 aiving yourself and your family the experience of 


ZZ 


a lifetime — the wonder of water by Hayward. 


Tampa 

American Pools & Spas 
813-628-9660 

Vero Beach 

Sperling Pool & Spa 
561-589-2804 
Nebraska 

Omaha 

Mark Alberti 
402-598-7140 @ 
Nevada a 
Las Vegas 

Smart Pools Inc. 
702-270-2912 
Texas 

Austin 


Emerald Pools 
512-219-4078 





El Paso 1 a i 

Desert Sun Pools Ree aaa 

915-833-3811 mania Pa —_ 
Houston Pumps ° Filters * Heaters * Cleaners * Controls ¢ Lighting 


Ocean Blue Pools 
832-237-3971 


League City 


Primo Pools ® 
281-316-2209 
Victoria 


Mirage Pools and Spas 


361-576-5711 America’s *| Pool Water Systems 





There are over |,200 Select Hayward Builders across the U.S. |f you don't see a builder near you, call -888-HAYWARD or visit us at www.haywardnet.com 
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IN LAS VEGAS 


FOR ALL TO 


AND ONLY 


A SELECT FEW 


TO EXPERIENCE. 


DBRr«e Towers” 


THE ONE ADDRESS IN LAS VEGAS 


ONE HUGHES CENTER DR. LAS VEGAS » * od es AA ae 


amenities to rival the world’s finest five-star hotels, Park Towers is the only choice for those | 

only 84 exclusive residences, every home offers rooms of extraordinary proportions and |} 
iews of the Las Vegas Strip, which is only minutes away, you will never feel far from it 

health club, swimming pool, tennis court, luxurious screening room, landscaped | 
d-the-clock valet par ets and even state-of-the-art entertainment facilities at your 

h e world come to you peer But with more than 80% of the residences sold, only | 

a private appointment to view our furnished models, please call (702) 696- OY 


ROM 2100-5400 SQUARE FEET, $720,000 TO $4,500,000 
NN DEVELOPMENT. EXCLUSIVE MARKETING BY THE SUNSHINE GROUP, LTD. 


L kstate has not inspected, examined or qualified this offering. 








EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
PALM BEACH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, THE V ENETO, MONTAUK... 


THE VENETO 


® Andrea Palladio 

he Emo family has lived 

at Villa Emo in Fanzolo, 
Italy, for 18 generations. The 
clan arrived in Venice from 
Greece in 997, and by 1297 they 
had been enrolled in the presti- 
gious patrician order. By the 
mid—15th century the family 
had acquired land in the Vene- 
to. During the 1550s Lunardo 
Emo, persuaded by a Venetian 
policy that encouraged the pur- 
suit of agricultural activity, de- 
cided to create a residence that 
would suit a working farm. An- 
drea Palladio completed a villa 
for Emo’s grandson Leonardo 
that is foursquare in design, 
with one of the most restrained 
facades Palladio ever produced; 
the portico provides the only 
decorative feature. Palladio put 
the service buildings on either 
side of the house and masked 
them with simple arcades that 
terminated in dovecotes (below). 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


A ramp, rather than a staircase, 
leads to the entrance. It is 
thought that this was used as an 
area for threshing grain. In di- 
rect contrast with the villa’s ex- 





terior are its opulent interiors. 
The intricate frescoes through- 
out the piano nobile were paint- 
ed by Giambattista Zelotti and 
show scenes largely taken from 





Greek and Roman mythology, 
as in the dining room (below). 
30 billion lire ($13.8 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0351. 





continued on page 74 
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4:31 THE STOP 





4:44 THE DISCOVERY 





4:45 THE PURCHAS} 








Hation. Make an intelligent decision. Fasten your seat belt, ©2001 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 


The more powerful Acura Talk about a great discovery. The 


newly refined 3.5RL® is even more of a high-performance luxury sedan than it was before. It has more horsepower 


(225 hp to be exact). More torque. A more responsive autobahn-tested suspension. And let’s not overlook the added 


security of an OnStar® system. All so you can make a graceful exit. Very, very quickly. AACURA 


:-46 THE GETAWAY 
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MON TAUK 
iE 1931 Richard Church built 


a compound of five houses in 
Montauk, New York. Architect 


Rolf Bauhan designed the struc- 


tures so that each one has an 
ocean view. Film director Paul 
Morrissey has owned the estate 


@ William L. Pereira 

WN) Se L. Pereira, th 
architect responsible foi 

San Francisco’s Transamerica 

Pyramid and the Los Angeles 

County Museum of Art, built a 


modern house atop a private 
knoll in Chatsworth, California, 
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since the early 1970s, when Lee 
Radziwill, Jacqueline Onassis, 
Bianca and Mick Jagger, Halston 
and Elizabeth Taylor were fre- 
quent summer tenants. The main 
house has a double-height liv- 
ing room, seven bedrooms and 


51. The approximately 
0-square-foot residence has 
bedroom suites in addi- 
naster suite, which 
has two baths and a dressing 
area. The pr rooms, de- 
signed for entertaining large 


crowds, feature 2!ass walls and 


a bluestone patio. Two guest- 
houses, a staff house, a caretaker’s 
cottage, a three-car garage and 
stables complete the 5.6-acre site. 
“The homes were designed as a 
retreat into nature,” Morrissey 


says of the isolated property. The 


expansive views. In the living 
room (above right), 40 feet of 
glass doors open onto the cov- 
ered terrace. The swimming 
pool terrace overlooks a 1,300- 
acre nature reserve and the sur- 
rounding mountain range. The 
property encompasses 16 acres 





grounds are bordered on one side 
by hundreds of acres of protected 
wetlands and on the other by 16 
acres belonging to the Nature 
Conservancy. Price on request. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, 0352. 





of landscaped grounds, includ- 
ing a grape arbor. There is a 
large guesthouse, which has its 
own swimming pool, a three- 
car garage and staff accommo- 
dations. $7.35 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0353. 
continued on page 76 
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Edition size: 95 canvas, 100 paper 


ARIZONA 

Mo's Gallery & Fine Framing 
Tucson 

888-882-8226 


CALIFORNIA 
Art Expressions 
San Diego 
858-270-7577 


Bright Fine Art 
Lake Forest 
949-770-8966 


Dion Gallery 
Redondo Beach 
310-375-3672 


COLORADO 

Huntsman Gallery of Fine Art 
Aspen 

970-920-1910 


FLORIDA 
FASTFRAME 
Boca Raton 
561-362-9280 


ILLINOIS 

Tina Han Gallery 
Barrington 
847-382-1030 


INDIANA 
Masterpiece Gallery 
Indianapolis 
888-396-9990 


IOWA 

Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888-515-8682 


KENTUCKY 

The Village Gallerie 
Ft. Wright 
859-331-5965 


Daniel F. Gerhartz 


Her Favorite Place 


LOUISIANA 

Teri Galleries, Ltd 
Metairie 
800-533-8374 


MICHIGAN 
Art Leaders 
W. Bloomfield 
248-539-0262 


Corporate Portfolio 
Grand Rapids 
616-949-4730 


MINNESOTA 

Meadow Creek Galleries 
Edina 

952-920-7123 


NEW JERSEY 
Main Street Gallery 
Manasquan 
800-688-7564 





Representing fine oil paintings and exceptional print editions from important American painters 


— (OLVILLI 


Edi ) printed by 





NEW JERSEY (cont.) 
Westwood Gallery 
Westwood, Fort Lee 
866-4-AFFICH(E) 


NEW YORK 
Scarsdale Gallery 
Scarsdale 
800-809-4ART 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Phylby's Art Gallery 
High Point 
800-849-8848 


OHIO 

Browning's of Wyoming 
Wyoming 
513-821-7079 


Grinning Byrd Gallery 


Clevelan 
216-397-7575 


PUBLISHING 


Image size: 30" x 40" 


OKLAHOMA 

Dean Lively Gallery & Frame 
Edmond 

405-341-2143 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fine Art Liaisons 
Valley Forge 
610-983-3733 


RHODE ISLAND 

Holland's Gallery & Framing 
Warwick 

401-738-0990 


TENNESSEE 
Lyzon Gallery 
Nashville 

615-256-7538 


TEXAS 

3 Day Framing and Gallery 
Dallas 

214-821-9184 
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UTAH 

Repartee Gallery 
at Riverwoods 
Provo 
801-764-0398 




















VIRGINIA 

Beach Gallery 
Virginia Beach 
757-428-3726 


Extra Touch of Class 
Alexandria 
703-354-2905 


WISCONSIN 
Bresler Eitel Gallery 
Milwaukee 
414-374-7777 





CANADA 
Ronden Gallery 
Oshawa, Ontario 
905-432-1580 
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continued from page 74 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


barn and a milk house 

were built in 1915 for the 
family of John Hay, U.S. secre- 
tary of state from 1898 to 1905, 
in Newbury, New Hampshire. 
Designed by architect Prentice 
Sanger, the stone barn features 
a hip roof with dormer windows 
and an attached, turreted silo. 
The three-story main house, 
built in 1957, has five bedrooms 
and a screen porch off the 
kitchen and dining room. The 
property, adjacent to the 163- 
acre John Hay National 
Wildlife Refuge, sits on 5.25 
acres and overlooks Sunapee 
Lake. An additional two acres, 
with access to a swimming dock 
and tennis court, are included. 
$765,000. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0354. 


| AM SWEET RESPITE ON A LONG AFTERNOON. 


SLICED, DICED, ano PUREED, 
| WAS TRANSFORMED WITH EASE. ‘> 


@® Reg. trademark/TM trademark of KitchenAid, 
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COURTESY TED WAYLAND REAL ESTATE 





NOW, HEADS WILL BOW, 
AS CHILLED SILVER SPOONS 
PLUNGE ‘INTO MY NECTAR. 


1 AM AN ICE PRINCESS. 





~} ESTATES FOR SALE 
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PALM BEACH 
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1: 
_ @Alexa & Mark Hampton clay barrel tiles, wrought iron leads to the living room, which _ spaces for outdoor entertaining, 
lorida architect Jeffery W. and colonnades. The interiors has an antique French mantel, including the poolside loggia 
Smith designed a Mediter- —_ were designed by the late Mark _—_ the dining room anda cypress- _—(above). “It’s a great way to be 
ranean-style house in Palm Hampton and his daughter paneled library. The nearly outside when you don’t want to 
Beach that echoes the work of Alexa. Oak, marble and lime- 16,000-square-foot residence be in the sun,” said Alexa 
i} Addison Mizner, Marion Sims stone floors are found through- _has four bedrooms and a master Hampton. $35 million. 
| Wyeth and Maurice Fatio (AD, out. The entrance hall, with a suite, with a terrace that faces For information, call our Hot 
Dec. 1999). The mansion has 24-foot-tall coffered ceiling, the ocean. There are many Line, 212/286-6803, «0355. 0 






The ingenious Professional 670 Food Processor and stylish Architect Series” Refrigerator, only from KitchenAid. 
The only Food Processor with three nested work bowls, for jobs of every size and easy cleanup. 
A variety of attachments allows you to juice, chop, and grate like a pro. Pair it with the sleek stainless 
steel Refrigerator, with AquaSense™ water filtration for perfect-tasting ice. For our Frosted 
Tropical Confetti recipe, and to view the entire KitchenAid” line, 
visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


Rob Lowe 


THE WEST WING STAR AT HOME HI 
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rom the beginning it 
was all about balance: 
East and West, old 
and new, professional 
and private, man and woman, 
child and parent. At least that 
is what Sheryl and Rob Lowe Scott bench and chair leather. Paris 
were aiming for when the Ceramics flooring. Aga John rugs. Hii 
star of The West Wing and his HI! 
wife walked onto six panoram- 
ic acres north of Los Angeles 


The house that actor Rob Lowe 
(above, in the living room) shares | 
with his wife, Sheryl, in southern | 
California is “a visual feast,” says | 
interior designer Monique Lafia. 
Lert: The entrance gallery blends 
tradition with comfort. Scalaman- 
dré floral chair fabric. J. Robert 



































family home where they could 





and fell in love with the view. 
The house on the property, 
a one-story California ranch 
home, was another matter. 
“They wanted a very En- 
glish style inside and out, with 
lots of Old World charm,” 
says designer Monique Lafia, 
of Lafia/Arvin. But more im- 
portant, the Lowes wanted a 


raise two active boys. 

“I wanted to hear kids’ feet 
pounding in the halls and have 
dogs wandering in and out,” 
says the actor. “And I do. For 
instance, twice a week the 
neighborhood tae kwon do 
class meets here. That means 
ten sets of parents, plus kids, 
tramping around in gym 


Architecture by Don Nutty, AtA/Interior Design by Lafia/Arvin 
Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





























































































































shorts, plopping on the sofa 
to watch basketball.” 

The couple found their pro- 
totype in Wales, where they 
had lived in a manor house 
while Lowe was shooting a 
: movie. “We fell in love with 
the lifestyle—one hundred 
acres, sheep, fires in the fire- 
places, long walks, the whole 
civility of the place,” he says. 

Presenting Lafia with a 
photograph of their Welsh 
hideaway, the couple asked 
for something similar. “The 
house had to look and feel 
old,” Sheryl Lowe says. “Cole- 
fax and Fowler with Ameri- 
can convenience.” 

And a few twists. Deter- 
mined to bring their ideas and 
hectic lifestyle into harmony, 
the couple looked to the East. 
“We designed everything with 
the balancing energy of féng 
shui in mind,” says Sheryl 
Lowe. “Féng shui cuts out a 
lot of the agitation that arises 
when people live together, 
creating a calming effect in 
the house so you can be more 
productive outside it.” 

At the recommendation of 
a friend, she called féng shui 
master David Cho before ar- 
chitect Don Nulty drew up 
plans. “David walked the land, 
studied the existing house,” 
says Sheryl Lowe, noting they 
saved a couple of walls and 
the foundation of the origi- 
nal 1958 house, designed by 
architect James E. Dolena. 
“David felt very positive about 
the property. Of course, if he 
hadn’t, it wasn’t as if I was 
going to sell it,” she chuckles. 
“T was thrilled that it had a 
lot of A-plus zones—that is, 
where the energy is perfect.” 

Once the plans were drawn, 































































































The furniture placement in the liy- 
ing room makes the space suitable 
for large functions but encourages 
intimate conversations. “For our life- 
style, the house needed to be multi- 
purpose ,” says Rob Lowe. Sofa fabric 
by Old World Weavers. Bergamo 
drapery fabric. Aga John area rug. 
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ABOVE: French doors in the living 
room enhance the house’s fluid in- 
door-outdoor spaces. Architect Don 
Nulty kept some walls and the foun- 
dation of the original 1958 structure, 
designed by James E. Dolena, and 
constructed the Lowes’ residence 
with nontoxic materials. 


Pe 


Opposite: “The dining room is el- 
egant and grand, but it’s also warm 
and inviting, just like the rest of the 
house,” says Lafia. “It’s supposed 
to be a usable family space.” At the 
couple’s request, the designer ap- 
plied the principles of féng shui in 
laying out the interiors. 

















Agove: In his office, the actor reads 
scripts of The West Wing, relaxes 

with friends and conducts business 
meetings while enjoying the sound 
of “kids running around, coming in 
from the pool,” he says. Brunschwig 
& Fils drapery fabric. Ralph Lauren 
Home leather-covered furniture. 


Cho looked at them, tweaking 
a wall or two. “But there wasn’t 
a lot of discussion,” says Rob 
Lowe. “Féng shui isn’t open to 
interpretation.” 

One desired result of féng 
shui principles—prosperity— 
showed up right away. “Let 
me put it this way,” Lowe 
laughs, “I moved into the 
house just before I picked 
a script called The West Wing 

Toward this end, Lowe isn’t 
taking any chances. “David in- 
sisted that we put an extra of- 
fice for me in the poolhouse, 
which is in a prosperity zone. 
If he had his way, any time I 
gota business call, ’d run and 
take it in there.” And does he? 
“No, but I can assure you that 
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Ricut: The sitting area of the mas- 
ter bedroom “has the right balance 
of masculine and feminine and of 
soft colors and fabrics,” Lafia says. 
A balcony overlooks perennial-flow- 
er gardens and a terraced lawn cre- 
ated by landscape designer Sandra 
Devine. Aga John rug. 





when I renegotiate for The 
West Wing, Vl be doing it 
from the poolhouse.” 

When it came to ensuring 
that his new house would look 
old, the actor was particular- 
ly meticulous—starting with 
the exterior, which, under the 
direction of contractor Bruce 
Sweet, was hand-painted to 
look naturally distressed. “I 
wanted chimneys that looked 
like wind and time had washed 
them away, and that’s what 
ours look like, except it’s 
paint. When people visit, they 
think the house has been 
here forever.” 

The interiors followed suit, 
with a mix of antiques and 
reproductions. “I didn’t want 
m. house to be like a muse- 

in,’ maintains Rob Lowe. 
ides, the kids take their 
i.egos and scratch the tables,” 
his wife adds. “Reproductions 
are durable. We put our an- 
tiques where we don’t have 
to worry about them.” When 
] on page 164 
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: “This is our good-luck house,” Rob 

Lowe says. It is situated on six acres a 
with citrus groves and has views of 
the ocean and the mountains. The 

| rear, or south, facade shows the Neo- 

classical architectural style that was 

| inspired by the Lowes’ love of late- 

18th-century English manors. 
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Metamorphosis 


A RADICAL REDESIGN FOR A 


in New Yor k COUNTRY HOUSE 


hen Anna- 

belle Selldorf 

first saw her 

clients’ future 
home—a sprawling 1980s 
tract house in a pastoral ex- 
urb north of Manhattan—she 
had three four-letter words 
for it: “drop-dead ugly.” The 
only charm she could discern 
in the property, apart from 
its spectacular site bordering 
a nature preserve, was as a lo- 
cation for The Sopranos. What 
else was one to make of a 


Architect Annabelle Selldorf reno- 
vated both the interiors and ex- 
terior of a house in Pound Ridge, 
New York. Lrrr: She added a 
porch with a standing-seam roof 
and a dormer to the main entrance. 
The porch has views of the nature 
preserve that abuts the property. 


BeLow: In the living area, Sell- 
dorf contrasted African sculptural 
pieces with sleek midcentury Eu- 
ropean furnishings. Sofa and chair, 
Holly Hunt. Opposite: She gave 
the great room a rural look with 
linen draperies, hemlock ceiling 
beams and plaster walls. 
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Asove: Selldorf kept the great 
room uncluttered, using a few key 
pieces, such as the set of circa 1840 
English Windsor chairs, a pair of 
Edward Wormley tub chairs and a 
circa 1950 Jean Royére chandelier. 
The painting is an untitled 1997 
work by Martin Kippenberger. 
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crazy-quilt fagade of faux 
fieldstone; a master bath that 
could serve as a safe-depos- 
it vault; decorative moldings 
a la Home Depot; can lights 
in dropped ceilings; a cav- 
ernous family room taste- 
fully painted raspberry and 
pistachio; and a catalogue 
greenhouse with tinted auto- 
motive glass? “Can’t we just 
iake it down?” she pleaded. 
But her clients held their 
ground, convinced the struc- 
ture had enough integrity 
to be redeemed. They were 
equally confident that Sell- 





dorf, a New York-based ar- 
chitect with a reputation for 
rigorous but humane mod- 
ernism, could work the mira- 
cle of redemption. “They 
weren't intimidated by my 
reservations,” she says grate- 
fully. “I admired their mettle 
and thrived, as did the proj- 
ect, on the challenge of their 
tough love. The wife had 
very energetic ideas about 
what she wanted in a country 
house: comfort and clarity 
without pretension. Because 
we're both rather forceful 
characters, we agreed that 


“My taste is more austere than my 
client’s,” remarks Selldorf. “But 


she wasn’t going to budge from her | 


country house ideal.” OpposiTe: 
Antique cherry countertops and 
warm amber glass shades soften 
the steel and stone of the kitchen. 
Range and refrigerator, Viking. 


if we didn’t see eye to eye, 
neither of us should com- 
promise her principles. Like 
good sailors, we’d triangu- 
late—steer toward a third 
reference point.” The jour- 
ney, apparently, was always 
bracing: a feat of mutually 
respectful teamwork. 

As the busy husband chose 
to be a passenger, the exec- 
utive crew consisted of four 
women: the wife, Selldorf, 
her project architect, Sara 
Lopergolo, and the landscape 
architect, Miranda Brooks. 
Their first goals were to ra- 
tionalize the goofy layout; 
terrace and plant the grounds; 
move a fireplace that blocked 
the views; adjust the eleva- 
tions; reconfigure windows 
and doors; and strip the 
rooms of their “gratuitous 
detail—which is putting it 
politely,” says Selldorf wryly. 

One of her early edicts 
was to banish cars from the 
front courtyard—“That’s so 
suburban!” She then refo- 
cused the entrance, design- 
ing a luminous formal gal- 
lery wide enough for a baby 
grand piano and juxtaposing 
“very plain” white plaster 
walls with antique hemlock 
paneling. The same rich 
wood brings soul to the great 
room, where Selldorf used it 
for the steeply pitched ceil- 
ing and beams. While she 
didn’t alter the original vol- 
ume of this vast living and 
dining space, she tempered 
its severity with a bank of 
French doors, walls of white 
plaster, a Royere chandelier 
and a mantel of weathered 
pine. It now exudes the dig- 
nity of a Bauhaus chapel 
along with the warmth of a 
New England barn. 
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As the metamorphosis be- 
gan to gather momentum, 
Selldorf punctuated the low 
browline of the old roof with 
dormers and added a chil- 
dren’s wing and a screened 
dining porch in the farm- 


house vernacular. She also 
created a new fam en- 
trance conceived as Fe 
tended mudroom, in si 

of apple green, fitted w 
Blerapeeite storage cu] 
boards.” All the fixtures in 
the original kitchen were 


scuttled and replaced with 
antique cherry countertops, 
custom cabinets of painted 
wood and an island surfaced 
in gleaming stone. 

“In an ideal house,” says 
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Selldorf, “the sequence of 
spaces, private and commu- 
nal, has an emotional logic 
that dovetails precisely with 
the needs and habits of its 
occupants. That’s what makes 
for civilized living. Through 
this door, the children rush 
in from school and dump 
their backpacks; there, guests 
arrive for a party; on winter 
nights family gathers 
by the fire; when the foliage 

ablaze, they dine on the 
porch, a transitional space 
between the landscape and 
the interior. A full-time coun- 
try place should be attuned 
to the seasons and to the 
rhythms of life in its rooms. 
Anticipating and respond- 


1 
tne 


ing to them really matters 
to me. In that sense [’m 
very traditional.” 

The renovation took a rel- 
atively brisk if intense eigh- 
teen months, and Selldorf 
had to begin designing the 
interiors while the construc- 
tion was still in its “messy” 
stage. “It’s always difficult to 
think about the soft stuff 
while you're grappling with 
the hard stuff—to coordinate 
fabrics while you're pour- 
ing a foundation. But you 
have to, because of lead 
times.” Yet she loves “play- 
ing with ‘extiles and color 
—the weirder the better,” 
although we. d is not the ob- 

imued on page 164 

























ABove: Luxurious velvets and pash- 
mina created the “comfy and sooth- 
ing” master bedroom the clients 
requested, says Selldorf. “But the 
dark wool rug gives it an edge of 
severity.” Tucker Robbins low table. 
Osborne & Little drapery, shade, 
window seat and pillow fabrics. 


Opposite: “The peaceful and spa- 
cious master bath, with its incon- 
gruous vaulting, is comfortably 
integrated into the spatial condi- 
tions of the house,” the architect 
explains. She covered the floor 
with patterned Carrara marble tile 
and a border of bluestone. 
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pond. To maximize the , 


elldorf moved a fireplace 
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Castle Rebo 


SIR HUMPHRY WAKEFIELD BRINGS NEW LIFE 
TO ASTORIED NORTHUMBERLAND ESTATE 





“The driving force of the restoration 
has been to give hearth and home to 
my household gods,” Sir Humphry 
Wakefield says of Chillingham Cas- 
tle in Northumberland, England, 
which he and his wife, Katherine, 
renovated. Lert: The edifice began 
as a single tower in the 13th century. 


he four-hundred-year-old 

estate in the Lake District 

where I grew up had gone to 

cousins; I was suffering with- 
drawal symptoms and wanted a house 
with a family connection,” says Sir 
Humphry Wakefield. “Otherwise, ghosts 
would be somebody else’s kinsmen; I 
would be the curator of somebody else’s 
history. My wife, Katherine, is a di- 
rect descendant of the family who lived 
in this castle for eight centuries—since 
she’s a distant cousin of mine, I can 
argue that it’s connected to me. The 
ruinous Chillingham Castle and its 
weed-blown gardens echoed my yearn- 
ings. I grabbed it.” 

He is noted for his intense interest 
in the finest antique furniture in the 
world—he worked with Christie’s in 
London, set up Mallett in New York and 


BELOw: The James I Room was in- 
stalled and named in honor of the 
king who visited in 1603. Antiques 
include 1890 high-back chairs and a 
French table, by the window. All oth- 
er furniture from the Baker Stately 
Home Collection. Stroheim & Ro- 
mann drapery and wall brocade. 


is a design consultant for the Stately 
Home Collection of Baker Furniture, 
Stroheim & Romann fabrics and Motta- 
hedeh china—and yet he now lives in 
what was the roughest of castles and 
flies the Wakefield family flag in a 
Northumbrian gale. 

He acquired the property in 1981, 
buying as much land as he could. Win- 
dows were broken, roofs had no lead, 
ceilings and floors had collapsed, and 
pigeon droppings lay in heaps with “an 
indescribable smell.” 

“I wanted something wonderful,” he 
says, “but that tends to be pricey, so it 
would have to be ragged-wonderful. 
This was ragged. It was also wonderful. 
Most castles are only a few stones and a 
notice that Edward I probably slept here. 
Well, Edward I did sleep here. In 1298 
this was his base before his victory over 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 




















“People do too much to houses; 
they lose the history,” says Wakefield 
(above). “I wanted each room to be 
what it wanted to be. Rooms should 
have nothing to do with fashion.” 


Sir William Wallace, better known to- 
day as Braveheart. And there were more 
than a few stones. Walls twelve feet 
thick, arrow slits, gun ports, even the 
medieval tiltyard—it was all here.” 

The castle began as a thirteenth-cen- 
tury tower. Its history is tales of armies 


pillaging across the Scottish border, 
heroes scaling towers, murders, pro- 
tection rackets and throats slit in 
the night. More towers and walls were 
added—simple vaulted rooms had fine 
craftsmanship but not a lot more. 
‘Times were hard. 

The reign of Elizabeth I brought 
enough peace to risk having some win- 
dows in the Great Hall. Now life could 
be more than survival; a house could 
be a palace and not just a fortress. By 
1603, when James I stopped on his way 
south to be crowned, a Great Saloon, 
which was subsequently named after 
him, had been built, with an elaborate 
ceiling and yet more windows, although 
they were still too narrow for invad- 
ers to climb through. It wasn’t until 
the eighteenth century that peace truly 


RiGut: “We found the library’s great 
plaque in rain-soaked pieces in the 
courtyard.” The nude is by Augustus 
John. At left is a painting of Chilling- 
ham wild cattle, which were first 
brought to the area by the Romans. 
Baker Stately Home Collection furni- 
ture. Fabrics, Stroheim & Romann. 
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THE CASTLE’S HISTORY IS TALES OF ARMIES 
PILLAGING ACROSS THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 
HEROES SCALING TOWERS, PROTECTION 
RACKETS AND THROATS SLIT IN THE NIGHT. 


Lert: The Great Hall, now used for 
banquets, was constructed between 
two medieval corner towers in 1558, 
at the start of the reign of Elizabeth I. 
Rotting circa 1900 plaster was re- 
moved to reveal the stone walls. 
The tapestry hides some of the ar- 
row slits that punctuate the exterior. 


was established, the windows widened 
and the moat filled in. 

Victorians made things more livable 
by plastering over the interiors, but it 
remained a cold stone castle, and in 
1933 the family abandoned their home. 
Rooms were used as barracks for World 
War II soldiers, who burned some of 
the paneling to keep warm. 

When Wakefield took it on, his di- 
lemma was what era to restore. “Each 
room had its own character and mes- 
sage,” he says. “Each was telling me 
its need. The answer was to give every 
one its purpose back. 


ABOVE: The breakfast room in the 
family’s private apartments is clad in 
oak “rescued from my brother-in- 
law’s billiard room,” says Wakefield. 
The original 18th-century paneling 
was burned for heat by soldiers dur- 
ing World War II. The engravings 
are of paintings by John Wootton. 


“Kindly nature had rotted away the 
nineteenth-century plaster,” he recalls, 
“so the earliest stonework could be laid 
bare; the Elizabethan Great Hall could 
be used for banquets once again. The 
James I Room could have its strapwork 
ceiling back in place, winched up in a 
fine net of wires that connect it to the 
beams, with two tons of plaster floated 
in from above to glue the whole togeth- 
er; and there could be comfortable 
rooms where my family could live. 

“I like rooms to look as if they’ve al- 
ways been there, with a scatter of high- 
est quality and clutter,” says Wakefield. 
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BELow: A guest bedroom is located 
in one of the castle’s oldest towers. 
The lacelike canopy draped above 
a 17th-century Turkish hanging was 
created from a snow camouflage 
net Wakefield brought back from 
an Antarctic expedition. All other 
fabrics from Stroheim & Romann. 


“If possible, I’d have draperies that 
come from a great house, so they bring 
memories as well as refinement. For 
the draperies and walls of the James I 
Room, for example, I chose silk that’s a 
copy of a 1760 brocade at Chatsworth. 
It was being made on the original royal 
looms in Italy. Luckily for me, the first 
two hundred and fifty yards had a fault, 
and I was given it.” 

Textiles and objects throughout the 
castle reflect the time-honored English 
tradition of travel. A snow camouflage net 
from an Antarctic expedition canopies a 
bed; shackles from an Egyptian souk lit- 
ter the torture chamber; elephant ar- 
mor from a maharaja and horse armor 
from a Persian prince join family paint- 
ings and tapestries in the Great Hall. 

Fragments of ceramics have come from 
fields around the world. “Blue-and-white 
ceramics are universal,” says Wakefield. 
“I find chips wherever I go—Jordan, 
Japan, Italy, the Lake District. I had 
bucketfuls, so I used them to cover a 
new chimneypiece in our sitting room. 

“I’ve collected the furniture over a 


Lert: A wood chimneypiece was af- 
fixed to the sitting room fireplace; 
Wakefield covered it with shards of 
blue-and-white ceramics. He has 
collected these bits ever since he 
was a child and says he remembers 
where he discovered each one. Baker 
Stately Home Collection furniture. 
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BeLow: In medieval days the broad 
expanse adjoining the castle func- 
tioned as a tiltyard, or jousting 
course. The Italian-style formal gar- 
den with clipped yew and box hedges 
was laid out in 1828 by the architect 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, who at the time 
was remodeling Windsor Castle. 





Ricut: “Georgian and Victorian 
plasterwork and laths melt away with 
rainfall, decay and neglect,” Wake- 
field points out. “Massive stone 
structures stand intact, against 

the seasons. And so I was left with 
the ancient.” Some windows were 


added during the Elizabethan era. 





“WALLS TWELVE FEET THICK, ARROW 
SLITS, GUN PORTS, EVEN THE MEDIBVAIE 
TILTYARD—IT WAS AL AIE Ri 


lifetime; it’s detail that makes a great 
piece,” he explains. “The walnut bu- 
reau-cabinet in the James I Room, for 
instance, is a copy of one owned by 
Peter the Great. You might think no 
one would notice if a detail were not 
there. You might also argue that the 
uninitiated might not notice notes left 
out of a Bach cantata, but once you get 
to know these works, the lost detail 
clashes on your consciousness.” 

The castle, which was a location for 
the film Elizabeth, is constantly busy. All 


rooms are used for entertaining, and 
most are open to the public on summer 
afternoons. The Great Hall is the site of 
concerts, weddings and local events; 
apartments in the cozy Victorian wing 
are rented out for short stays. 

“The castle thrives on activity and 
sulks darkly if empty and lonely,” says 
Sir Humphry Wakefield. “It has asked 
much of me, but it’s given me a family 
home. Writhing with the castle’s im- 
possibilities and dancing with its splen- 
dor have been my life’s obsession.” O 
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In Monterey, California, 
Cesar Pelli built a vacation resi 
for the CEO of a company whose 


signed earlier. Stucco, Douglas fir, 
iP Cooney 
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Architecture by Cesar Pelli, ratA/Text by Paul Goldberger/Photo 


graphy by Timothy Hursley 
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esar Pelli is known 
for skyscrapers— 
he built the world’s 
tallest, the Petronas 
Towers in Kuala Lumpur— 
and for public buildings like 
the new terminal at National 
Airport in Washington, D.C. 
He has never been particu- 
larly eager to design houses. 
They take an extraordinary 
amount of time to do right, 
Pelli says, observing that the 
chieftains he tends 





Top: The entrance is marked by a 
cantilevered canopy that projects 
between flanking walls of stucco. 
Agove: “The exterior of the living 
room is treated like a large sculp- 
tural element, with a broad curving 
wall that’s mirrored by the curved 
roof above it,” says Pelli. 


Lert: The living room ceiling reach- 
es a height of 24 feet; its stencil pat- 
tern extends outside the room onto 
the soffit overhang. The furniture, 
which is covered in fabrics from Jim 
Thompson, was designed by Ce 
Pelli and Associates and was inspired 
by Jean-Michel Frank. 
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Top: “The master bedroom was de- 
signed as a tranquil, intimate sanc- 
tuary.” Jim Thompson bedcovering 
fabric; Larsen chair fabric. ABOVE: 
Beneath the arched roof of the liv- 
ing room is the loggia. “Its lightness 
is contrasted with the solid sculp- 
tural quality of the living room wall.” 


















to deal with “delegate all kinds 
of matters regarding their 
headquarters, but they get 
personally involved in every 
detail of a house.” Pelli doesn’t 
mind this—‘“It’s the way it 
should be; they’re going to 
live there, not the architect,” 
he says—but since he isn’t 
that much of a delegator him- 
self, he feels that if he took 
on houses, it would mean he 
wouldn’t have much time left 
to design skyscrapers. 

So Pelli has always been 


perfectly content to leave the 
houses to others. But when 
the chief executive of a mid- 
western company for which 
Pelli had designed a corpo- 
rate headquarters called to 
say he wanted some help 
building a new vacation house 
on the California coast in 
Monterey, Pelli couldn’t turn 
him away. They had become 
friends while working on the 
office building, and the client 
and his wife trusted Pelli’s 
judgment. They didn’t want 
to work with anyone else. And 
they knew that the one house 
Pelli had designed in the pre- 
vious several years was a re- 
treat for another corporate 
client who felt the same way 
they did. If Pelli could make 
an exception for him, they 
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The loggia has a trellised ceiling and 
leads to a lookout with views of the 
water. “The ceiling stops before _ 
it reaches the lookout, so that when 
ECR ae ALOR mono e 
the platform, one is fully exposed 
to, and becomes part of, the sky, 

the wind and the view,” says Pelli. 





“The courtyard is the primary orga- 
nizing feature of the house. All the 

major spaces help define it.” The ter- | 
race is paved with the limestone used | 
for the floor of the dining room, be- 
hind the French doors. The chairs, 

chaises and tables are from Summit | 
Furniture. Kohler barbecue sink. 























The architect erected a guest wing 
at the house’s southeast corner. “The 
vertical composition of the windows 
unifies the three floors into a mon- 
umental whole,” he says. “As a con- 
trast, the decks and roof are strong 
horizontals that draw the eye around 


the corners of the building.” 


said, why couldn’t he do the 
same for them? 

Pelli agreed, and he and 
the couple began to look at 
sites in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey and Carmel, where the 
clients had vacationed for 
years and hoped to retire. 
“They first came across a big 
twenties Spanish colonial for 
sale, which they asked us to 
look at,” Pelli says. “We rec- 
ommended that they buy it. 
But they said that the bed- 
rooms and the kitchen were 
too small and that they real- 
ly wanted to build.” So Pelli 
and his colleague, Bill Butler, 
turned to a piece of property 
high above the water—part 
of a former estate within the 
Del Monte Forest that had 
been divided into parcels of 
several acres each, just off of 
the famous 17-Mile Drive at 
Pebble Beach. 

“The site is very steep, and 
the trick was to get a house 
that was largely on one lev- 


el onto this land,” Pelli says. 
The clients are avid golfers 
and entertain frequently, but 
they were looking ahead to 
the period in their lives when 
they might not be as active as 
they are now, and they want- 
ed a house that would con- 
tinue to function smoothly 
for them without requiring 
any changes. They asked Pelli 
for a house in which they 
wouldn’t have to use stairs to 
reach any of the main living 
spaces, that would be good 
for entertaining both indoors 
and out, and that would have 
plenty of room for guests, in- 
cluding the couple’s children 
and grandchildren, but would 
keep them at a healthy dis- 

tance from the master suite. 
Pelli produced a design 
that manages to accomplish 
all of these aims and to sit 
with a combination of ease 
and sumptuousness on the 
land. It seems at once monu- 
continued on page 163 
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(chitecture by Prabhat Patki/Interior Design by Lim, Teo + Wilkes Design Works 
mdscape Architecture by Bensley Design Studios 
‘ext by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


n 1631, when Mumtaz 
Mahal, the wife of In- 
dia’s Shah Jahan, died 
in childbirth, her grief- 
stricken husband erected what 
may be the most beautiful 
building in the world, the Taj 
Mahal, as a mausoleum and 
memorial for her. Crafted 
from shimmering white mar- 
ble that changes aspect at 
differing hours of the day, 
ws domed, minareted, the Taj 
has inspired the awe of gen- 
Ze erations of travelers, writers 
ea and artists and is the reason 
at for most visits to Agra, if not 

eg to India itself. 
5 A structure like this one 
ee throws down a nearly un- 
~ =a meetable challenge to any 
UL architect contemplating build- 
ing in its shadow. But when 
the Oberoi Group, which 
owns and operates luxury ho- 
tels in Asia, Australia and 
Africa, asked the Bombay- 
- based architect Prabhat Pat- 
| ki, along with the Malaysian 
5 ' . x rs firm Lim, Teo + Wilkes De- 
*% tne ae es, sign Works, to build a new 
i ‘| hotel on a site about six hun- 
| dred yards from the Taj, the 
= challenge proved irresistible. 
Patki’s brief was to create a 
a | oa Ss Se haven for guests that would 
; ri) embody the exotic grandeur 
of the monuments they have 
come to Agra to see and at 
the same time enfold them 
in luxury and serenity. All 


-=- = = - zs 7 nd this while respecting com- 


La 


My 


= 
L “Tt was a challenge to develop a 

a a oY , . hotel so close to the Taj Mahal,” ar- 
Ris ets 4 chitect Prabhat Patki says of Amar- 

oy 7 vilas, the Oberoi Group’s newest 

b 4 ae hotel, in Agra, India. “We chose to 

# er modify traditional designs and add 

a es! Asian elements.” Lert: The fore- 

6 court of the ceremonial entrance 

pavilion is lit by torches. 
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Opposite: “We conceived the 
lobby as a visual frame to the Taj,” 
says designer Jeffrey A. Wilkes, of 
Lim, Teo + Wilkes Design Works. 
A crystal chandelier hangs from 
the Mughal-style dome, which 
was painted with cobalt-blue pig- 
ment and then gilded. 


ABOVE: “The tea lounge is dis- 
tinctly feminine,” says Wilkes. 
“We clad the arched window walls 
in beaten brass to add elegance 
and sheen.” The settees and arm- 
chairs, which are covered in cot- 
ton-and-silk and silk brocade fab- 
rics, were handcrafted in India. 





THE RESULT LOOKS LIKE A PALACE IN A MUGHAL MINIATURE, 
AND GUESTS COULD BE FORGIVEN IF THEY FELT 
THEY’D FOUND THEMSELVES IN AN INDIAN FAIRY TALE. 








BeLow: European and Asian pieces 
fill the living room of the Kohi- 
noor suite—one of seven suites at 
the hotel. Two sandstone planters 
frame the entrance to the dining 
area, where a wall hanging depict- 
ing a tree of life is displayed. A 
19th-century tapestry is at right. 








plex zoning and design regu- 
lations imposed by Amarvi- 
las’s unmatchable location. 

“We had to be very care- 
ful in our design style,” says 
Patki, whose previous work 
for Oberoi included the opu- 
lent Rajvilas hotel just out- 
side Jaipur (see Architectural 
Digest, August 1998). “Put- 
ting a contemporary build- 
ing so close to the Taj would 
have had severe heritage re- 
percussions, but traditional 
Indian style would have com- 
peted with it, so we opted for 
a variant of traditional de- 
sign—Asian in content, but 
with Indian accents.” 

The size and siting were 
also issues: Regulations for- 
bid building higher than the 
domes of the Taj, so in order 
to achieve the desired room 


count, he designed setbacks 
that allowed for guest room 
terraces on three levels, and 
he staggered interior corri- 
dors, creating octagonal lob- 
bies to break up their length. 
And since the master plan 
called for each of the 112 
guest rooms and suites to 
have a view of the Taj Mahal, 
says Patki, “we had to stretch 
the whole hotel lengthwise 
along the plot.” But he avoid- 
ed monolithic monotony by 
placing rooms in two wings, 
accented by Ottoman-style 
bays and setting the build- 
ing behind a colonnaded 
forecourt paved with tradi- 
tional glass tiles and en- 
livened by frescoes painted 
with ground-semiprecious- 
stone pigments and gold leaf, 
in the Mughal style. 


BELow: “Many of the guest rooms 
have terraces with spectacular views 
of Agra’s monuments,” says Wilkes. 
One such room features a teak ar- 
moire, a Burmese table with bone 
inlay and an Indian bed. The quilt- 
ed bedcovering and turquoise pil- 
lows were made in Delhi. 





The result looks like a pal- 
ace in a Mughal miniature, 
and guests could be forgiven 
if they felt they’d found 
themselves in an Indian fairy 
tale. Passing into the fore- 
court of the ceremonial en- 
trance pavilion, they encoun- 
ter fountains, filigreed stone 
bridges and tall pillars topped 
by torches; the lobby has a 
geometrically painted dome, 
a tiled floor and huge arched 
windows that frame a breath- 
taking vista of the Taj. Flank- 
ing the windows are a teak- 
paneled bar dominated by 
an antique map of the Taj 
Mahal and an elegant French- 
influenced tea lounge. Even 
the restaurants—the all-day 
Bellevue, with its hip Asian- 
Mediterranean fusion cui- 

continued on page 164 
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grounds, created the ste 
races of the pool area, “ 
inspired by the gardens at Mandu,” 
says Patki, Onyx wall lights illumi- 
PR eRe HAO MALL 
lead up to the entrance pavilion 

and forecourt level. 
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Architecture and Interior Design 
by Francois de Menil, AIA 

Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Paul Vv archol 


anhattan stables built in 
the late nineteenth centu- 
ry soon became carriage 
houses and eventually ga- 
rages. Most had apartments upstairs. A 
5,837-square-foot residence recently 
remodeled by architect Frangois de Me- 
nil for a prominent art collector is typ- 
ical of the genre. Erected in 1880 by 
architect John Correja, it is a midblock 
three-story building similar to other 
former stables and carriage houses that 
once served mansions. Originally, hay 
was stored on the second floor and an 
apartment was located on the third. 
When de Menil began to bring yet 
another life to this venerable survivor, 
the opportunities for dramatic architec- 
tural innovation inside and out were 
limited because the building is in a his- 
toric district. Any changes to the street 
facade were subject to New York City 
Landmarks Preservation Commission 
approval, which is rarely given in such 
circumstances. Still extant is an arched 
doorway wide and high enough for a 
carriage or an automobile. On either 
side of this entrance are small doors, 
one leading directly to the cellar and 
the other to the upper floors. On the 
second floor is a multipaned steel win- 
dow system that was installed in the 
original stable to ventilate the hay. In 
1913 the building was transformed into 
a garage, with a two-story residence 
above, and the facade became neo- 
Georgian. Contemporary loft-style al- 
terations followed in 1979 and 1987, 
including the addition of a small ele- 
vator and a lap pool and gym in the 
rear half of the first floor. 
Even if the owner and de Menil had 


Architect Francois de Menil rede- 
signed a former stable in New \ 
for an art dealer. RIGHT: In the ! 
room hang Andy Warhol’s Fie: 
Chair, 1965, left, and Franz Klis 
Mahoning IT, 1961, right. The sofa 
and ottoman, from Christie’s, and 
the low table are by Noguchi. 
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Lert: The dining area is separated 
from the living area by a stairwell 
that wraps around a glass-enclosed 
elevator. From left to right are War- 
hol’s Campbell’s Soup Can (Cream of 
Chicken), 1962, Ambulance Disaster, 
1963, and Mao, 1972. The table is 
by Donald Judd. Odegard carpet. 


wished to remove the pair of garage 
doors in the arched opening, the little 
doors that flank it and the multipaned 
window above (they didn’t), all are pro- 
tected by the landmarks law. The previ- 
ous owners had used the obsolete ga- 
rage as a downstairs sitting room, which 
was lit through the glass panels of the 
garage doors but unprotected from the 
dirt, draft and noise of the street. Trans- 
formed by de Menil into a media room, 
it now has a wood-and-frosted-glass 
panel set back from the garage doors, 
forming a three-foot-deep anteroom 
that admits daylight and reduces noise. 
Electric heating units within the space 
eliminate cold drafts and encourage 
the growth of tropical plants. A door to 
the right of the panel opens to allow 
more daylight and a view into the small 
conservatory. When the owner and his 
friends desire more privacy, the door 
can be kept shut and the presence of 
the street stilled. 

The principal entrance to the house 
is through the door to the right of the 
arched doorway. A small foyer opens on 
a narrow hall that turns a corner at the 
foot of a new stair and leads to the lap 


pool, which is separated by a curtained 
glass panel from a gym filled with state- 
of-the-art weight machines. The archi- 
tect persuaded his client that he could 
lead two lives in these spaces—do his 
laps in the pool and his repetitions 
on the machines, but live sybaritically 
by the pool when he chose. By means 
of furniture placement, lighting and 
finishes, de Menil created “both an ex- 
ercise area and an evening cocktail 
space,” he explains. 

The hall extending from the foyer 
once led directly to a straight-run stair 
from the first to the second floor. With 
the intention of surprising and reori- 
enting the visitor, de Menil replaced it 
with a stair that turns ninety degrees 
around the glass-enclosed elevator shaft 
to arrive at the skylighted landing be- 


BELow: “At the owner’s request, the 
master bedroom was placed at the 
center of the house,” says the archi- 
tect. This, along with the low ceiling, 
gives the space a “womblike effect,” 
he explains. Several untitled 1987 
works by Cy Twombly are at right. 
Odegard rug. Pratesi bed linens. 
































































































































ABOVE: “The powder room has a re- 
strained spareness that’s in keeping 
with the rest of the house,” says de 
Menil. Water and light in the glass 
basin “create patterns on the dark 
flooring,” he notes. “It lends an ele- 
ment of mystery and surprise, like 
an unexpected discovery.” 


tween the living and dining areas. 
While climbing the last steps to the sec- 
ond floor, the visitor gradually becomes 
aware of a single huge and startling 
work of art, which the owner periodi- 
cally replaces with another equally so. 

De Menil’s conception that passage 
through the house should be a “seduc- 
tive promenade” resulted in the design 
of other subtle but effective inter- 
ventions. A freestanding fireplace helps 
to establish spatial definition between 
the living and dining areas, while a 
sensuous curtain and a canopy trans- 
form the second-floor terrace into a pri- 
vate urban garden. The third floor 
holds the study, master bedroom and 
atrium, which is the termination point 
of the promenade. 

For these spaces, he selected spare, 
primarily midcentury furnishings. In 
the media room is a George Nakashima 
walnut table, an Alberto Giacometti 
floor lamp, two Eames stools and a sofa 
and armchairs by Jean Royére. The 
curved sofa, ottoman and walnut-and- 
glass table in the living room are late- 

continued on page 165 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


The Edsel & Eleanor 
FORD HOUSE 


THE AUTOMAKER’S SURPRISING 


AESTHETIC LEGACY IN MICHIGAN 
Text by Ann E. Berman/Photography by Tony Soluri 


he Edsel & Eleanor Ford 
House, a Cotswold-style 
mansion on Lake St. Clair in 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich- 
igan, is a surprising blend of the con- 
ventional and the extraordinary. Ar- 
chitecturally a standard midwestern 
manor, complete with period paneling 
and heraldic motifs, it contains the col- 
lection of connoisseurs who varied their 


Lert: In the mid-1920s Eleanor 
and Edsel Ford commissioned 
Albert Kahn to design their family 
estate in Grosse Pointe Shores, 
Michigan. It is now open to the pub- 
lic. ABOVE: A circa 1600 English 
staircase that the architect cut to fit 
the space is in the entrance hall. At 
left is a reproduction of Perugino’s 
circa 1500 Madonna and Child. 


rooms full of ancient, Renaissance and 
eighteenth-century art with presciently 
chosen paintings by van Gogh and 
Cézanne and great Art Déco design. 
The house was also the very private 
domain of one of America’s wealthiest 
families, invisible behind spreading 
lawns and stone gates and rarely pho- 
tographed for a half century. Today it 
stands open, preserved and polished— 


a window on the grandeur of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial aristocracy and the unex- 
pectedly rich aesthetic lives of Eleanor 
and Edsel Ford. 

Their 1916 wedding united two of 
Detroit’s most important clans. Edsel 
was the son of Henry Ford and heir 
to the Ford Motor Company; Eleanor 
Clay was the niece of one of the city’s 
leading merchants, Joseph L. Hudson, 
and first cousin to Robert Tannahill, 
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ABOVE: A copy of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn’s circa 1820 Mrs. Irvine 7. 
Boswell hangs in the dining room, 
where family meals were served. 
Many of the Fords’ artworks were 
bequeathed to the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. The English japanned 
corner cabinet dates from 1750-75. 


whose peerless collection now enriches 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Beginning 
with the wildly successful Model A, Ed- 
sel Ford revolutionized the American 
automobile industry, creating cars that 
captured the spirit of their era—dream 
machines in streamlined shapes and 
dashing colors. Ford’s interest in the 
fine and decorative arts caused him to 
be named a founding trustee of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and he and Elea- 
nor were the most influential patrons in 
the history of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts—going so far as to pay staff salaries 
during the Depression. Even Diego 
Rivera, brought to the city by Ford to 
paint the famous Detroit Industry mu- 


rals, was surprised by the passion and 


{ 


open-mindedness of his sponsor, who, 
he observed, “v kine the char- 
acteristics of an exploiting italist.” 
Although the couple had a strong at- 
traction to cont , 
edge modernism 
they began to plan 
125 lakefront acres 


cesign, C ut g- 


suburb of Grosse Pointe Shores. They 
wanted a private retreat, appropriate to 
the neighborhood and their public per- 
sona, as well as a family home for their 
children (Henry II, Benson, Josephine 
and William Clay). Their choice of ar- 
chitect Albert Kahn was a comfortable 
fit: Like Ford, Kahn knew how to work 
with many kinds of design, from the 
modernism of the Ford Rouge plant, 
considered the prototype of twentieth- 
century industrial architecture, to the 
traditionalism of his residential com- 
missions. After an extensive survey of 
English architecture, the couple select- 
ed the understated Cotswold style. 
Kahn designed a gracious sixty-room 
house resembling a Cotswold village. 
‘The exterior was fashioned in Briarhill 
sandstone from Ohio; the interior was 
paneled and plastered in the seven- 
teenth-century English manner. Con- 
struction took three years—from 1926 
to 1929—and no detail was overlooked. 
A different intricate pattern adorned 
each of the ten plaster ceilings, and the 


Ricut: Edsel Ford’s study, looking 
much as it did before his death in 
1943, is lined with Elizabethan pan- 
eling. A concealed door once led to 
his darkroom. Several of the pho- 
tographs on display feature Ford’s 
boats, by which he often traveled 

to work across Lake St. Clair. 
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gabled roof was covered with limestone 
tiles—period and new—laid by English 
workers imported for the purpose. 
These artisans knew how to make a 
proper Cotswold roof, laying smaller 
and smaller tiles as they ascended to- 
ward the peak. (To this day English 
workers are brought in to make repairs.) 
The same craftsmen installed the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century panel- 
ing and other architectural details culled 
by the Fords from old English manors. 
The library was designed around sev- 
enteenth-century oak paneling and a 
Caen stone chimneypiece from Deene 
Park, while eighteenth-century pine 
paneling from Spitalfields was seamless- 
ly installed in the morning room. The 
house contains elements from six En- 
glish estates, including a circa 1600 
staircase from Lyvedon Old Bield Man- 
or in Northamptonshire. 

On their early scouting trips abroad, 
the Fords were accompanied by their art 
history mentor, William R. Valentiner, 
the new director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Valentiner helped lay the ground- 
work for the paintings, furniture and 
decorative objects that filled their 
rooms. The Fords were quick studies, 
and through dealers such as Joseph Du- 
veen, Wildenstein and others, they were 
soon buying old-master oils, including 
Annunciatory Angel by Fra Angelico, and 
English portraits like Mrs. Richard Paul 
Jodrell by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mrs. 
Irvine J. Boswell by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
Such purchases were standard fare for 
wealthy industrialists of the 1920s, but 
the Fords went on to make audacious 
and, in retrospect, brilliant choices, 
among them van Gogh’s The Postman 
Roulin and Cézanne’s Mont Sainte-Vic- 
toire and Bouilloire et Fruits, as well as 
works by Matisse, Renoir and Chagall. 

The couple’s approach also led them 
to acquire everything from seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century English 
and French furniture to ancient Persian 
and Chinese ceramics, medieval ivories, 
Islamic pottery and African art. There 

continued on page 166 


Danish-born laii'scape architect 
Jens Jensen laid out the grounds, 
which originally occupied 125 
acres, allowing them to develop 
naturally over the years. Jensen 
was familiar with local plants, hav- 
ing designed parts of the garden at 


Henry Ford’s Dearborn res 











KAHN DESIGNED A HOUSE RESEMBLING 
A COTSWOLD VILLAGE. THE EXTERIOR WAS 








FASHIONED IN SANDSTONE FROM OHIO. 








his is a house with a strong 
point of view,” says interior 
designer Thad Hayes. The 
‘Tudor Revival concoction, 
built in 1927 by an imaginative universi- 
ty student for his mother, reflected a 
big-city trend that had found its way 
into the wilds of central Texas. Period 
houses were springing up in suburbs all 
across the United States, although their 
popularity soon began to wither under 
the stern glare of modernism. Seventy- 
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A TUDOR REVIVAL RESIDENCE IN AUSTIN COMBINES 
MODERNIST RESTRAINT AND QUIET LUXURY 


Interior Design by Thad Hayes/Text by Helen Thompson/Photography by Scott Frances 


ing the dining room’s three windows. 

Hayes was also seduced by the house’s 
charisma. That was one of its problems. 
His clients actually preferred under- 
statement, and even then their opin- 
ions sometimes diverged. “I found out 
quickly,” says Hayes, “that he was drawn 
to things that are simple, almost mod- 
ernist in approach. She doesn’t like 
anything fussy but is attracted to a lux- 
ury of materials.” 

Hayes is well known for his nimble 
use of understatement as well as his fas- 


five years have passed, and the city of 


! . . . . . . 
Austin has bulked up around the house. cination with strong shapes, which is 


the reason his clients had sought him 
out. And he was energized by the cou- 
ple’s differences. “I got very absorbed,” he 1 


But the several-acre property it sits on is 
an extravagance of space that suits its 
good-natured brick-and-stone grandeur. 














Hayes’s clients lived nearby and had 
long admired the house for its vitality. It 
had been added on to at least ten times 
by two previous owners, and its original 
two-story compactness had transmogri- 
fied into an ad hoc organicism. One- 
story wings stretched out on either 
side—and a palatial family room hov- 
ered in the back. “I have a weakness for 
quirky houses from the twenties,” 
Hayes says. “But often the floor plans 
are awkward.” That wasn’t so with this 
house. “The original rooms were all 
nicely proportioned,” he continues, “and 
the living room was spectacular.” 

The double-height space is ap- 
proached obliquely, through a tiny en- 
trance hall on the first floor of the 
octagonal turret rising majestically at 
the front of the structure. A landing be- 
tween the hall and the step-down living 
room offers just enough space for 
a guest to pause, swivel, take a deep 
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breath and make a grand entrance. 
With a beam ceiling (a brooding brown 
that Hayes later changed to the mere 
exhalation of gray), a carved stone fire- 
place dominating one end and casement 
windows on either side, it is a space 
waiting for something to happen. “You 
don’t often walk into a room like that,” 
observes the designer. 

The only architectural remedy neces- 
sary, though unorthodox, required ex- 
cising a considerable amount of square 
footage—the enormous family room 
that seated nearly two hundred people 
had to go. “It cut out so much light,” ex- 
plains Hayes. Now, all rooms in the nar- 
row house have at least two exposures, 
so light becomes an antic element, fil- 
tering in through the new living room 
shutters or glancing seductively off the 
chocolate-brown velvet draperies fram- 


says, “in how to make it interesting to 
both the husband and the wife.” The so- 
lution Hayes devised was color, or the 
lack of it. “A neutral palette was my 
bridge between the husband’s and the 
wife’s taste.” So the walls, which had 
been pink, became a very poised gray 
taupe. The oak floors were stained a res- 
onant brownish black. Chic and cool, 
the tones instill the rooms with a sense 
of repose, which was important to the 
wife. And they mediated, at least visu- 


Opposite: For the living room of a 
couple’s Austin house, Thad Hayes 
painted the ceiling boards “to bright- 
en the space and give a sense of the 
structure,” he says. The large metal 
chandelier adds “a rugged feeling 
appropriate for a room in Texas.” 
Elizabeth Eakins rug. ABOVE LEFT: 
An Imogen Cunningham photo- 
graph is by a circa 1940 console. 
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ally, the Texas heat, which was impor- 
tant to everyone: “Every time I came 
to town,” Hayes remembers, “it was a 
hundred degrees.” 

Also, the husband and the wife liked 
mid-twentieth-century furniture, and 
from that realm of optimistic experi- 
mentation Hayes found common ground 
for pleasing them both. “Her big thing,” 
he says, “was to have comfortable places 
to sit.” Hayes responded with a typical- 
ly eccentric selection of chairs that en- 
liven each room. Conviviality is invited 
in the living room, where a pair of 
graceful T: H. Robsjohn-Gibbings open- 
arm chairs accompany sand-colored club 
chairs and a massive suede sofa. “The 
arms are high and ten inches wide,” he 
notes, “so that people can sit on them 
when my clients give parties. 

“We had the Samuel Marx chairs in 
the dining room before we got anything 
else,” says the designer. Shapely and 


Lert: Untitled, 1997, by Adam Fuss 
is behind a pair of T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings armchairs, which, like the 
sofa, are covered in Edelman leath- 
er. The living room’s circa 1940 
French low table accompanies Amer- 
ican floor lamps from the same era. 
Club chair fabric, Holly Hunt. 


RCH FOR THE POINT AT WHICH MINIMALISM AND LUXURY INTERSECT. 





sensuously clad in velvet, they epito- 
mize Hayes’s tireless search for the point 
at which minimalism and luxury inter- 
sect. “I like to find the smallest number 
of things I can do,” he says, “and still 
communicate the idea of richness.” 

Hayes traded in his neutral grays and 
browns for emphatic black-and-white- 
marble checkerboard floors and pink 
taffeta draperies in the wife’s bath. “It’s 
very girly and elegant,” he says. Mint- 
green walls and party-dress taffeta 
draperies in the bedroom modulate the 
outburst of femininity: “The wife want- 
ed color here,” he adds, “but she also 
wanted the room to be peaceful.” The 
Hayes-designed bed is rigorously sim- 
ple but sumptuous, with a suede head- 
board and a quilted silk bedcovering. 

“I was always walking a line,” he says, 
“between what she wanted and what he 
wanted.” But that improved Hayes’s 
work and, oddly, made it easier: “It takes 


Asove: A set of Samuel Marx chairs, 
chosen for their “simple and ele- 
gant form,” surrounds the Hayes- 
designed dining table. A circa 1935 
chandelier from Italy echoes the 
chairs’ curvilinear shape. Drapery 
fabric, Manuel Canovas. Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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“I LIKE ‘TO FIND THE SMALLEST NUMBER OF THINGS I CAN DO,” S. 
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Lert: “The soft, cool colors create 
a restful atmosphere,” Hayes says 
of the master bedroom, which fea- 
tures a pair of circa 1950 Piero For- 
nasetti landscape panels. Flanking 
the teak bed, which was designed 
by Hayes, are circa 1940s French 
lamps. Elizabeth Eakins carpet. 





air out of a project when it’s focused on 
one interpretation. The tension gives 
you latitude.” Thad Hayes’s convictions 
emboldened the restoration because 
this was a house where a lot of lati- 
tude had already been taken. “It wasn’t 
the kind of place we respectfully tip- 
toed around in,” he says. “We really 
just wanted to make it better than it 
ever had been.” 


























Agove: The wife’s bath is “the most 
whimsical room in the house,” says 
Hayes. “With its black and white 
marble, reminiscent of a 1940s bath, 
it has a glamorous, Hollywood qual- 
ity.” Russel Wright lamps and a 1999 
painting by Fuss rest on the vanity. 
The fish vase is from Steuben. 























ABove: “Every room in the house 
has two or three exposures, which 
makes it more open to the land- 
scape than most houses built at 
that time,” the designer says of the 
turreted brick-and-stone 1920s 
residence. To enhance the connec- 
tion, he added more French doors. 











































Vineyard Haven 


NOVEL APPROACHES SHAPE A SEASIDE RETREAT’ 


Architecture by Shope Reno Wharton/Interior Design by Mariette Himes Gomez, ASID | 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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“We were respectful of the island’s 
architectural heritage and the site’s 
special amenities,” Bernard Whar- 
ton says of a house Shope Reno HH 
Wharton Associates designed for | i 
clients on Martha’s Vineyard. The 
low-slung residence features red- 
cedar shingles and stone chimneys. | 

| 





GTI DH 





rchitects Bernard 

Wharton and Allan 

Shope are masters 

of the Shingle Style 
revival. For many of their cli- 
ents, this turn-of-the-twenti- 
eth-century idiom offers the 
most livable, attractive and 
perhaps nostalgic domestic 
setting they could wish for. A 
7,000-square-foot year-round 
retreat Shope Reno Wharton 
Associates recently completed 
on Martha’s Vineyard is quite 
different, however, from the 
firm’s Shingle Style houses. 
Designed for a Boston finan- 
cier, his physician wife and 
their grown son, it could not 
be an exemplar of the style 
because of zoning constraints. 

“My wife and I considered 
it a privilege to own land that 
carried with it more than a 
decade of hard-fought conser- 
vation-versus-development 
battles,” recalls the husband. 
“We decided that if we were 
to buy the property with all its 
restrictions, we wouldn’t ap- 
ply for variances but instead 
would appreciate the history 
and spirit of the rules.” 

The site is a six-acre seg- 
ment of a four-hundred-and- 
twenty-acre former farm in 
Chilmark, on the southwest- 
ern tip of the island. A high 
moorland where sheep once 
grazed, the farm is marked 
by centuries-old low stone 
boundary walls, and it over- 
looks a large lake known as 
Squibnocket Pond and the 
Atlantic. Legal restrictions to 
preserve the character of the 
landscape allow no more than 
sixteen residences to be built 
on the entire property. 

Although there are sweep- 
ing views in all directions, 
stringent rules controlled the 


“In the great room, the rhythm of 
the trusses plays an important role 
in establishing proportion and scale,” 
says Wharton. Designer Mariette 
Himes Gomez adds, “The owners 
wanted a comfortable area for enter- 
taining.” Glant sofa fabric. Donghia 
chair chenille. John Boone low table. 
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placement, dimensions and 
shape of the house. It could be 
no higher than eighteen feet 
above mean natural grade, 
and its floor plan had to be 
contained within one and a 
half acres defined by bound- 
ary and wetlands setbacks. 
‘The husband reports that 
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Wharton and Shope began 
the project with serious res- 
ervations because they were 
not sure they could fit a large 
one-story house into the tight 
building envelope. According 
to Wharton, though, “what 
first appeared as a set of ter- 
rible constraints became a 








wonderful opportunity to de- 
sign a house very different 
from what we usually do.” 
They began to imagine it 
as low-lying, earth-hugging 
and horizontal. 

At an initial meeting in the 
architects’ conference room, 
the couple studied photo- 


graphs of the firm’s work on 
the walls. The husband’s at- 
tention was held by a stable 
in Massachusetts—long, low, 
with three cupolas punctuat- 
ing a steep gabled and dor- 
mered roof—designed as a 
simple and handsome rein- 
carnation of the early rural 





Shingle Style. “I looked at this 
refined structure that was at 
the same time agricultural— 
a real country building—and 
knew it had the qualities we 
were hoping for,” he recalls. 
The architects envisioned 
the house as three similar, in- 
terconnected barnlike build- 





ings stepping gradually down- 
ward from a high point on 
the moor. By placing two of 
the eighteen-foot-tall wings 
on slightly lower finished 
grades, they created three 
separate roof ridge heights 
and floor levels, avoiding a 

continued on page 167 


COURTESY SHOPE RENO WHARTON ASSOCIATES 


Lert: “The kitchen is a harmonious 
element in the open plan of the great 
room,” Wharton says. The space, 
which was laid out with fir cabinetry 
and granite countertops, has wood 
finishes that Gomez feels are “appro- 
priate for the architecture.” Floor 
tiles from Paris Ceramics. 


BELow: A round breakfast room 
takes advantage of the panoramic 
ocean and island vistas. Paris Ce- 
ramics floor stone. Borrom: The 
architects’ plan shows the central 
structure, with the master bed- 
room wing, below, the guest wing, 
above, and the separate garage. 








1 Entrance Hall 5 Open Porch 


6 Breakfast Room 
7 Screen Porch 
8 Study 


2 Kitchen 
3 Dining Area 
4 Living Area 











9 Guest Wing 

10 Master Bedroom Wing 
11 Garage 

12 Pool 
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“WHAT FIRST APPEARED AS A SET 
OF TERRIBLE CONSTRAINTS BECAME 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY.” 
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Lert: “We brought the outdoors 
and the views into the master bed- 
room Via its fenestration and posi- 


tion on the property,” says Wharton. 


The room faces northwest, toward 
Squibnocket Pond. Donghia chair 


cotton. ABC Carpet & Home shams. 


Hinson & Company floor lamps. 


BELow: A narrow gallery with a 
bowed beaded-board ceiling leads 
to the guest wing and displays part 
of the clients’ collection of Ameri- 
can folk art and furniture. Borrom: 
“The horizontality of the scaled- 
down buildings reflects the charac- 
ter of the site,” says Wharton. 
































Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Jerry Harpur 





FLOURISHES IN WILTSHIRE 


dislike a place so swell 
that everything has to be 
shut away,” wrote En- 
glish architect Harold 
Peto. He was wary of stuffy 
museums, and at Iford Manor, 
his house in Wiltshire, he kept 
his fine early oak furniture in 
everyday rooms and his collec- 
tion of architectural fragments 
and sculpture in the garden. 
He was buying during the 
1880s and 1890s, that gold- 
en era when peace made trav- 
el possible and things that 


Elizabeth and John Hignett have 
painstakingly restored the gardens 
at Iford Manor in Wiltshire, En- 
gland, which were originally laid 
out by architect Harold Peto in the 
early 20th century. Lerr: A flowering 
laburnum tree shades one of the 
four terraces set on the steep hillside. 


would soon be unobtainable 
could be bought cheaply— 
and legitimately. 

He called Italy “the hap- 
py hunting ground for old 
stones”; he also loved France 
and Japan. In Spain he was 
charmed by moonlight on 
the cloisters of the Alham- 
bra and water “running and 
spouting on all sides” in the 
gardens of the Alcazar in 
Seville. He visited gardens, 
he bought, and by 1899 he 
had both inspiration and “old 


ABOVE: The 15th-century resi- 
dence has a facade that was added 
in the 18th century; it looks out to 
the River Frome. A statue of Bri- 
tannia stands above the water on 
the double-arched medieval bridge, 
constructed around 1400 by the 
monks of Hinton Charterhouse. 
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stones.” Both needed a home. 

He had ended his partner- 
ship with Ernest George, left 
what he described as “the 
endless dreary cold stinking 
blackness of London” and an- 
nounced, “I don’t and won’t 


care how worn my clothes 
are...if only I can get beau- 
tiful things to live with.” 

He would move to the 
country and concentrate on 
designing gardens—for oth- 
er people and for himself. 


He found [ford Manor, a fif- 
teenth-century house with a 
handsome early-eighteenth- 
century facade, woods on a 
steep hill behind it, the Riv- 
er Frome bubbling along in 
front. His intent was to cre- 
ate a balance between stones 
and plants: “Old buildings or 
fragments of Masonry carry 
one’s mind back to the past in 
a way that a garden entirely 
of flowers cannot do,” he 
noted. “Gardens that are too 


Lert: Peto’s Romanesque cloister 
was completed in 1914; pianist 
Arthur Rubinstein signed a vis- 
itors’ book the following year. 
During fine weather at the end of 
June, the Hignetts use it for con- 
certs and opera. Guests bring pic- 
nics and have dinner on the lawn. 


ABOVE: Pink clematis entwines the 
cloister’s marble-and-stone double 
columns. BELOw: Elizabeth Hignett 
created a puzzle garden, with plants 
and stones in a checkerboard, as a 
private space for her family. A poem 
is embedded in the cobbled paving, 
which has three letters per square. 














HE ERECTED SMALL BUILDINGS, 
EACH TO "LOOK ASIE TT Fai 
GROWN THERE...IN HARMON Y.” 


ABOVE RiGutT: Peto envisioned the 
casita, located by the main terrace, 
as a setting for sculpture. He also 
saw it as a “chapel” off the “nave” of 
an outdoor basilica. Arranged in 
the formal garden are box topiaries 
in large Sienese terra-cotta pots 
and a marble statue of a youth. 


BELOw: Wisteria grows in profu- 
sion at the casita. OpposITE: The 
Hignetts recently renovated the 
terraces designed by Peto, who 
drew his inspiration from Italian 
gardens, with their broad walks, 
tall cypresses, seats and statues. 
Dianthus borders the grass at left. 


stoney are equally unsatisfac- 
tory; it is the combination of 
the two, in just proportion, 
which is the most satisfying.” 

He thinned the overgrown 
woodlands, kept the eigh- 
teenth-century terraces and 
built stone retaining walls and 
stairs to connect them. He also 
took out shapeless flower beds 
and designed a colonnade at 
one end of the main terrace, an 
area he saw as the long nave of 
an outdoor basilica. He added 


a curved stone seat as an apse, 
small side gardens as chapels 
and a fifth-century Byzantine 
wellhead as the crossing. The 
stones had a new context, but 
they could tell their tales of 
other times, other places. 

He erected small buildings, 
each to “look as if it had grown 
there...in harmony with its 
surrounding, and not like a ru- 
inously costly toy.” The casita 
came first, then the cloister, 
inspired by those in Spain that 





gave “views and effects neither 
wholly indoors nor outdoors. I 
desired that the exterior should 
give hardly any indication of 
what the interior contained.” 
A Japanese garden was for 
lanterns and a pagoda—he 
shared the Far Eastern design- 
ers’ belief that natural stone, 
“picturesque and lichened,” 
was as beautiful as “any choice 

shrub they could get.” 
He did love plants, particu- 
continued on page 166 
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Valley area of Los Angeles. ‘The aluminum-and-glass building was composed of } 





Richard Neutra’s 1935 house for Josef von Sternberg once stood in the San Fernando 


geometric shapes. The curvilinear wall, surrounded by a moat, concealed a large 
front patio. A searchlight from a ship is in a corner above the porte cochere. 
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Opposite: The living area, over- 
looked by a window-lined gallery, 
as it appeared in 1947. The house’s 
second floor contained only a bed- 
room and a bath. Top: The alu- 
minum-clad patio wall and the gar- 
dens, more than a decade after the 
house was constructed. 





Asove: Novelist Ayn Rand and her 
husband, Frank O’Connor, an ac- 
tor, relax on a patio outside the stu- 
dio, which she used as her office. 
Rand wrote some of her 1957 novel 
Atlas Shrugged in the room. They 
lived in the house until 1951, when 
they moved to New York City. 





Text by Thomas S. Hines/Photography by fulius Shulman 


ulius Shulman’s 1947 
photographs of Rich- 

ard Neutra’s von Stern- 

berg House call up a 
phrase of social critic 
Lewis Mumford’s that tren- 
chantly evokes the building: 
“that chastity, that emotion- 
al reserve, which is not so 
much love of ice for its cold- 
ness as a love of the crystal- 


line forms that ice assumes.” 

Born and educated in the 
heady culture of fin de sié- 
cle Vienna, Richard Neutra 
(1892-1970) received his ear- 
liest architectural inspiration 
from the Viennese mas- 
ters Otto Wagner and Adolf 
Loos. Following service in 
World War I, he worked in 
the Berlin office of Erich 


Mendelsohn and in the Wis- 
consin studio of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, finally settling in 
Los Angeles in 1925. There 
he formed a tenuous partner- 
ship with his fellow expatri- 
ate Rudolph Schindler before 
establishing his own practice 
in the late 1920s. 

After the completion of 
his first great work, the Lovell 





House (1929), also known as 
Health House, Neutra and 
his architect contemporar- 
ies faced the Depression 
with greatly diminished pros- 
pects for work. His survival 
in the 1930s was largely se- 
cured by a series of commis- 
sions generated by the film 
industry, which thrived on 
its audience’s need for es- 
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cape and diversion. Neutra’s 
office building for Universal’s 
Carl Laemmle and his hous- 
es for actress Anna Sten, com- 
poser Edward Kaufman, film 
editor Leon Barsha and di- 
rectors Albert Lewin and Jo- 
sef von Sternberg countered 
popular notions of “Holly- 
wood taste” as being only of 
the glitzy, historicist sort and 
confirmed the presence in 
the Los Angeles film com- 
munity of figures of ar- 
tistic and intellectual sophis- 
tication, who were clearly 
drawn to modernist art and 
architecture. 

Of these works, the most 
famous was the 1935 villa in 
the then-rural San Fernan- 
do Valley for von Sternberg, 
the Austrian-born director of 
The Blue Angel and other clas- 
sics starring Marlene Die- 
trich. The client and his 
architect met in the early 
1930s, Neutra’s wife, Dione, 
recalled, and sat up one night 
until daybreak talking of 
Germany, California and 
modern art—especially their 
respective worlds of film 
and architecture. After sever- 
al years of informal conver- 
sations, the director commis- 
sioned Neutra in 1934. “I 
selected a distant meadow,” 
von Sternberg recounted lat- 
er, “in the midst of an empty 
landscape, barren and for- 
lorn, to make a retreat for 
myself, my books, and my 
collection of modern art.” 

The building’s major space 
was a double-height living 
area surrounded by a balco- 
ny that was used as an art 
gallery. Displayed there were 
works by Gauguin, Kandin- 
sky, Matisse, Léger, de Chiri- 


Rand and her husband enjoy an af- 
ternoon discussion about the house 
with Neutra and a magazine edi- 
tor on the terrace in the late 1940s. 
The architect was known for re- 


ting the dwellings he desiened. 
ra 
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The front terrace and, beyond, the 
living area. The house exemplified 
Neutra’s use of modern materials 
in his structures and their contrast 
with the natural environment. The 
building was razed in 1971, and the 
property was eventually sold for 


condominium development. 


co, Kokoschka, Brancusi and 
Archipenko. Von Sternberg’s 
mirrored bath and bedroom, 
with a view of the rooftop re- 
flecting pool, were the only 
rooms on the second floor. 
On the first level, east of the 
living area, lay a studio and 
kitchen, followed by staff 
quarters and the garages, one 
for regular cars and a larger 
one for the Rolls-Royce. A 
specially designed space for 
the owner’s huge dogs was 


behind the garage. To enliv- 


en the otherwise simple, alu- 
minum-clad fagade, Neutra 
designed—in the best Holly- 
wood manner—a series of 
remarkable “special effects,” 
which extended into the land- 
scape. Most prominent was 
the high curvilinear wall 
around the front patio, which 
emphasized the streamlined 
personality of the house. A 
shallow moatlike lily pool 
surrounded the wall and, in 
broken stretches, the entire 
house. A long thin wall ex- 


tended from the west facade, 
exaggerating the house’s size 
and dividing the front and 
rear gardens. A ship’s search- 
light over the porte cochere, 
along with the moat and curv- 
ing wall, gave the house a 
nautical look. Sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi designed a swim- 
ming pool for the rear gar- 
den, which unfortunately was 

never built. 
Years later Neutra wrote, 
with heavy irony, that there 
continued on page 167 
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ontinued from page 113 

mental and understated, although per- 
haps it might be more accurate to say 
that it is understated on the entrance 
side, where a low stucco facade nestles 
into the hillside, and monumental on 
e downhill side, where it opens up 
| into a series of wings of wood, glass and 

stone facing the pines and the water. 
_ The area has strict architectural guide- 
lines, and while neither Pelli nor the cli- 
ents had any interest in being pushed 
_ toward a traditional design, they had no 
| desire to man the barricades of free ex- 
| pression, either. Pelli’s style has never 
been easy to characterize, in part because 
he combines modernist influences with 
| historical and contextual ones. This 
| shouse is no exception. It might best be 
I called a kind of soft-edged modernism, 
| less dependent on bold geometries than 
| on soft textures, the careful ordering of 
spaces and well-considered details. 

| The house uses materials and colors 
common on the Monterey Peninsula— 
| a combination of stained Douglas fir, 
| stone and stucco in tones of soft yellow 
| and terra-cotta. “We pushed the colors 
_as far as we felt we could in Monterey,” 


| “T’ve always loved three-sided patios,” 
| the architect says. “Courtyard plans are 
very common, but it’s rare that it has 
one side open.” With the stunning 
} views of Carmel Bay and Point Lobos 
_and the sharply sloping hillside, how- 
| ever, building on all four sides of the 
courtyard would have made little sense. 
The house is organized around a pair 
| of perpendicular corridors, one of which 
} runs from the entrance past the court- 
} yard to culminate in a balcony, an exu- 
berant, floating perch looking toward 
} the bay. The other corridor runs the 
| length of the house, tying together the 
master suite at one end and the guest 
| bedrooms at the other, with the kitchen, 
| the dining room and the living room in 
| the middle. The corridors are lined with 
| glass where they pass the courtyard, and 
} they form a buffer between the exterior 
| and the rooms inside. Doors of wood 
and glass open onto the stone-paved 
| courtyard, which Pelli says is “really the 
main living room of the house.” 





a 


‘ 


In the architect’s original plan, there 
was to have been a round reflecting pool 
in the center of the courtyard. The 
clients, who love to cook outdoors, liked 
the circle but proposed using its shape 
for a sunken outdoor kitchen area in- 
stead. So Pelli tucked a counter and work 
area into what would have been the 
edge of the pool, taking advantage of 
the lowered height to avoid any interfer- 
ence with views from the seating area. 

One of Pelli’s favorite architectural 
motifs is a grid of horizontal rectangles, 
which he has fashioned out of glass and 
metal in many of his public buildings. In 
Monterey, he turned to it again, this 
time using wood and glass. In the court- 
yard, it joins with the open corridors, 
the strong horizontal lines and the in- 
tersecting planes of the roof overhangs 
to create an effect that is startlingly like 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
strong cross axis of corridors organizing 
the house further underscores the con- 
nection to Wright. Pelli studied Wright’s 
houses as a student, and while his work 
has gone in other directions, he has nev- 


er lost his deep admiration for them. 
“I’ve always felt that no one designed 
better houses than Wright,” Pelli says. 

If the courtyard is Pelli’s homage to 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the living room— 
the main interior space—is something 
else again. A double-height room that 
curves in both plan and section, it is 
placed on one side of the house, its bow 
inflecting toward the bay. The gentle 
arc of its roof and sweep of its wall play 
off against the strong straight lines of 
the main corridors. There are other 
curves—a rounded terrace off the mas- 
ter bedroom, a stair from the courtyard 
down to the hillside below, and the out- 
door cooking area—but the living room 
is the only place in the house where 
anything other than a straight line rises 
to the level of grandeur. 

“I suggested to my clients that they 
call the house Atalaya, which means 
‘lookout tower’ in Spanish,” Cesar Pelli 
says. “The views are the magical thing, 
and they’ve even come to love them at 
night, when the land gets dark and the 
entire bay begins to glow.” 0 
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ROB LOWE 


METAMORPHOSIS 





continued from page 84 
it came to the kitchen floor, however, 
they left no stone unturned. “It’s made of 
paving stones from England that are 
hundreds of years old,” Sheryl Lowe says. 

Despite the pressure of making thou- 
sands of decisions, and fast, the Lowes 
managed to keep their equilibrium dur- 
ing the fifteen months of construction. 
“As an actor and a fledgling director, ’'m 
used to making snap decisions that [ll 
have to live with,” says Lowe. “Fortu- 
nately, Sheryl and I shared a clear pic- 
ture of how we wanted to live.” 

“We're a great balance,” his wife says. 
“We never argued once, though Rob 
kept taking Monique off to the side, 
saying, ‘Keep the chintz out of the 
house, or put it in the dining room.’” 
His office, as a result, “is like an English 
gentlemen’s club, where guys can get 
together and smoke cigars,” she says. 

Beauty aside, the Lowes focused first 
and foremost on the particular needs 
of their family. “One of our sons has 
asthma, so the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow is that the house is environ- 
mentally sound,” Sheryl Lowe says of 
their decision to use nontoxic products 
and materials. To achieve this, they called 
in a consultant who told them where 
to get pesticide-free wood and which 
glues release fumes. “You can’t walk in- 
to a paint store and buy just anything,” 
she says. This holds true on more than 
one count: Color, after all, is a main el- 
ement of féng shui. “David Cho handed 
me a floor plan suggesting what, and 
where, colors were needed to balance 
the energy,” says Monique Lafia. “My job 
was to figure out how to create subtle- 
ty and elegance while still using the ap- 
propriate colors.” 

The result of the Lowes’ progressive 
thinking about traditional English style 
has clearly paid off. “This house is my 
sanctuary,” says the actor. “It’s the key 
to helping me deal with the grind of 
weekly TV.” Lowe commutes daily to 
his job in Los Angeles, an hours-long 
drive each way. “People don’t under- 
stand how I can put that kind of time 
in the car,” he says. “But when they see 
the place, they understand. In an area 
where homes are referred to in terms 
of the people who built them, it’s an 
enormous source of satisfaction that 
e will always be known as the 
R house.” O 








continued from page 92 
vious adjective for this architect’s pal- 
ette. There are flashes of amber and 
turquoise, but Selldorf, like the Inuit, 
must have a hundred words for the 
nuances of snow white. Then there’s 
green, from celadon to verdigris, and 
black, from beluga to slate. The master 
bedroom proves just how sensuous re- 
straint can be. A window seat up- 
holstered in charcoal cotton overlooks 
a pond; the plaid bedcovering is pash- 
mina; Asian antiques—a Chinese ar- 
moire, a low table from the Philippines 
—mingle serenely with slipper chairs 
in tufted ivory velvet. 

Selldorf and her partners designed 
a games table of antiqued walnut for 
the living room, but she and the client 
shopped together for most of the fur- 
nishings. They explored the galleries of 


There are flashes of 
amber and turquoise, but 
Selldorf, like the Inuit, 
must have a hundred 
words for snow white. 


London and New York dealers who spe- 
cialize in twentieth-century masters like 
Jacques Adnet, Charlotte Perriand and 
Jean Prouvé, but they also trolled local 
flea markets for “funky lawn furniture 
and amusing, rustic bric-a-brac,” in 
Selldorf’s words. “So you see,” she says, 
“T’m not a fundamentalist about purity 
or a fan of coercive minimalism. While 
I hate clutter, I’m not averse to mix- 
ing styles and periods if the pieces are 
great. We accumulated the nineteenth- 
century Windsor dining chairs one by 
one. We put together a fine and rath- 
er daring collection of modern art 
photography. My client was surprised, 
I think, that she took such a shine to 
midcentury furniture and Italian glass. 
Her enthusiasm wasn’t academic— 
she didn’t care if this sideboard or that 
lamp was ‘important.’ She let herself be 
guided by desire.” 

Perhaps one can never chart a straight 
course to perfection. But with desire as 
a compass and an aesthetic mariner as 
gifted as Annabelle Selldorf to read it, 
one finds the way. 0 
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sine, and the more formal Esphahan, 
which serves signature Indian dishes— 
seem to tell a story about themselves 
and the people in them. 

Throughout Amarvilas, the traditional 
crafts and materials that are a hallmark 
of the Oberoi style lighten the grandeur 
of chandeliers and opulent furnishings. 
Creamy sandstone walls are frescoed or 
finished with a lime plaster; teak panel- 
ing, hand-knotted silk rugs and block- 
printed draperies soften the contours; 
the swimming pool is recessed into a 
terraced garden; guest rooms and suites 
are furnished with custom-built pieces 
and handwoven fabrics. 

Modern technology underlies Amar- 
vilas’s spa. Traditionally crafted iron 
gates, latticed windows and inlaid-stone 
floors are complemented by mosaic- 
lined whirlpool tubs, sauna and steam 
rooms and therapy suites, where Ayur- 
vedic and antistress massages and skin 
treatments are available. 

After a day of such pampering, guests 
should be ready for a full dose of 
sight-seeing. In-room guides to Agra’s 
monuments are only the beginning: 
The hotel will provide golf carts for the 
journey to the Taj, and its fleet of vin- 
tage automobiles is available for trans- 
port to any of the other attractions 
in the area. These include the Red 
Fort, the lacy stonework of Itmad-ud- 


The master plan 
called for each of the 
112 guest rooms and 
suites to have a view 


of the Taj Mahal. 


Daulah’s tomb and—beyond Agra—the 
wildlife and bird sanctuaries at Bharat- 
pur and the Chambal ravines, as well as 
the deserted city of Fatehpur Sikri. 

But always visitors return to Amarvi- 
las and to its view of the place Rudyard 
Kipling called “the Ivory Gate through 
which all good dreams come.” The Taj 
Mahal, he wrote, “seemed the embodi- 
ment of all things pure, all things 
holy.... That was the mystery of the 
building.” And that is the gift Amarvilas 
gives its guests. L] 
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CO Lhe Royal Botanical Gardens in England VD 
(chose MARSTON & LANGINGER.© 
o design and build their latest conservato 
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Stone-coloured pinoleum blinds create pleasing patterns on the limestone floor 
of the new Sensory Garden Conservatory at Kew Gardens. 


HERE CAN be no greater comp- 

liment for a builder of 
conservatories than to be asked to 
design and build a new conservatory 
for Kew Gardens. Marston & 
Langinger were entrusted to build 
the new Sensory Garden 
Conservatory you see above. 

A Conservatory can be a beautiful 
way to link the house and garden; 
somewhere to relax whatever the 
season. It can be a rooftop studio or 
provide extra space for working, 
eating and entertaining at home. 

Whether a large extension toa 
commercial building or a small lean- 
to at the rear of a city house, every 
Marston & Langinger conservatory 
is designed to fit the client’s needs 
and wishes. No two are the same. 


Marston & Langinger have built 
conservatories in cities throughout 


the world including Chicago, New 
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ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 
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York, Washington, San Francisco and 
the Hamptons in the USA. 

Marston & Langinger have played 
an important role in the development 
of the conservatory, incorporating 
new technologies, especially in the 
field of glass, whilst respecting the 
rich architectural heritage. 

Uncompromising care in design 
and constuction ensures comfort in 
the warmest and coolest 
temperatures and the flexibility to 
incorporate any special requirements 
such as insect screens and internal 
cabinetry, as well as features like 
automatic ventilation systems and 
electrically operated sun shades. 

If you would like more details or a 
brochure containing case histories 
please refer to the information box. 
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We are currently available to evaluate 
your personal property to be included in 
our upcoming Fall auction of 
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1940s Noguchi designs. These, along 
with a set of upholstered armchairs and 
a floor lamp by Royére, give the space 
a restrained elegance. In the dining 
room, the cherrywood table by Don- 
ald Judd and the surrounding comb- 
back Nakashima chairs allow the art to 
take precedence. 

Working with lighting consultant 
Gary Gordon, de Menil planned the il- 
lumination throughout the house to en- 
hance not only the art but the space 
around it, as well as the walls, the floors, 
the furniture and particularly the peo- 
ple. The owner wished to live with his 
art, but he hoped to feel that he was in 
his home and not in a gallery. Further- 
more, he intended to change the art and 
its placement frequently, and the light- 
ing design had to accommodate this. 

The solution lay in lighting the pe- 
rimeters of the rooms. Doing so would 
make them more comfortable and a bit 
more intimate. “With light only in the 
center and with the walls dark,” Gordon 
explains, “a room may feel tense.” The 
architect selected colors and finishes un- 
der the light sources specified by Gor- 
don, who in turn altered the nature of 
the light when necessary. 

The story of the current refurbish- 
| ment of a house that began as a Man- 
| hattan stable one hundred and twenty 


De Menil’s conception 
that passage should be a 
“seductive promenade” 
resulted in the design of 
subtle interventions. 


years ago has necessarily focused on 
architect Francois de Menil’s way of 
working, a method that extends from 
conceiving a spatial promenade inter- 
rupted by architectural surprises and 
follies to selecting and arranging the 
perfect, nearly invisible light fixtures. It 
|_ was not a project that called for an am- 
bitious and compelling architectural 
<esture. Instead, the old house required 
what de Menil gave it—essentially mi- 
nor reconfigurations and alterations, 
meticulously detailed, that produced 
major and successful effects. 0 
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THE EDSEL & ELEANOR FORD HOUSE 





continued from page 134 

are no period rooms in the Ford house. 
Objects mingle naturally, emulating far 
more closely the true spirit of an En- 
glish country house than the deter- 
minedly “Olde English” gallery and 
cloister Kahn provided. The collection 
is an amalgamation of all the couple ad- 
mired: After seeing designer Walter 
Dorwin Teague’s work on the Ford 
World’s Fair pavilions of the 1930s, Ford 
brought him to Grosse Pointe. The re- 
sult was one of the first Art Déco rooms 
in Detroit (still a bit of a shock to visi- 


plants and a planned informality, al- 
though his preference for natural un- 
dergrowth was overridden by the Fords’ 
insistence on unobscured sight lines 
(the threat of kidnapping was very real). 
Consequently, the landscaping has a de- 
ceptive openness that keeps the house 
from view until the visitor is nearly 
upon it. Jensen also remade some of the 
actual contours of the landscape, dredg- 
ing a nearby cove and building up a 
sandbar into a wildlife sanctuary. Like 
ponds in a manicured meadow, his ir- 


Out on the winding drive, the children had their 
own cars—powerful miniature Fords. 


tors to the house), in which leather- 
lined walls and sleek curved surfaces 
evoke the interior of a luxury auto- 
mobile. Upstairs, Teague created three 
more rooms for the Ford boys, featur- 
ing Art Déco furniture, hidden enter- 
tainment systems and art by Lyonel 
Feininger and Juan Gris. 

The more formal, antiques-filled 
rooms were also expected to accommo- 
date active family living. When the 
children played tag around the six- 
teenth-century Italian octagonal table 
in the gallery, nobody whisked away the 
Han Dynasty wine jar it supported. In 
the same room, a rare James I court 
cupboard was casually mounted with a 
radio—entertainment for family gath- 
erings that sometimes also included 
first-run movies. The very plan of the 
house promoted togetherness: There is 
no children’s wing, and Benson and 
William cheerfully shared a bedroom. 
Most meals were taken in the formal 
dining room, the house’s only designat- 
ed eating area. The eight-car garage 
held Eleanor’s black Lincoln limousine 
(built tall enough to allow her to ex- 
it without stooping) and Edsel’s pew- 
ter-colored 1941 Lincoln Continental 
Cabriolet, while out on the winding 
drive, the children had their own cars— 
powerful miniature Fords—which they 
tooled through a sun-dappled meadow- 
land designed by Danish-born land- 
scape architect Jens Jensen (1860-1951). 

Jensen preached the glorification of 
the Midwest prairie, the use of native 
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regularly shaped 132-foot-long swim- 
ming pool drained into a lagoon and 
then into the lake beyond. 

The walk from these sunlit grounds 
to the cool recesses of Edsel Ford’s Eliz- 
abethan study is a trip back in time. 
There, snapshots of family yachts and of 
the slim, carefully dressed Ford himself 
with the duke of Windsor, Mary Pick- 
ford and John D. Rockefeller share wall 
space with a photo of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt driving his specially equipped 
Ford. The battered flag first hoisted at 
the South Pole is displayed along with a 
note of thanks to Ford from Admiral 
Byrd for underwriting the expedition 
and developing the plane that made it 
possible. The cavernous fireplace is 
dark. After Edsel died in 1943 at the age 
of forty-nine, his widow gave orders 
that the fire never be lit again. 

Eleanor Ford lived on among her 
treasures, pursuing a family-centered, 
philanthropic life that culminated in the 
preservation of her home for the enjoy- 
ment and education of future genera- 
tions. Upon her death in 1976, she left a 
generous endowment for the house’s 
upkeep, along with the request that 
everything be kept much as it had been 
in her lifetime. It was a wise suggestion: 
The dining table is set; family pho- 
tographs smile from polished frames. 
The illusion is complete. It is easy to 
imagine Eleanor Ford slipping out the 
front door, being helped into her tall 
black car and disappearing around a 
curve in the drive. 0 
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larly “great pythons of wisteria,” writhing 
and twisting with its “amethyst tassels,” 
but he had no tolerance for English 
flower gardens “running riot in masses 
of colour irrespective of form.” 

His garden was for family and friends, 
not crowds. Local children had a jolly 
party on Empire Day and marched 
across the bridge to salute the Union Jack 
draped on the statue of Britannia. Sir Ed- 
win Lutyens and Arthur Rubinstein 
came for weekends. When they toured 
the garden, the iris tank at the top of the 
hill would be filled, and the garden boy 
would run ahead to open pipes—every 
fountain gushed just as they got to it. 

Peto died in 1933, and his nephew in- 
herited the house. Elizabeth Hignett 
bought it in 1964. “I first saw it on one 
of those April days when all of nature was 
showing off,” she recalls. “Everything 
was overgrown, but I was enchanted. 

“T knew it was an important garden, so 
I asked Lanning Roper to advise me, 
and he said the garden was probably un- 
recoverable,” she continues. “One wall 
was inches out of true and doing its best 
to fall over. One side of the cloister was 
buried in sixteen feet of earth because 


Peto called Italy “the 
happy hunting ground 
for old stones.” | 


the hillside is layers of clay and stone— 
rather like Granny’s layer cake, the stone 
slips, and the clay filling oozes out.” 

Over the years Elizabeth Hignett and 
her husband, John, have stabilized the 
buildings, pruned the woodlands, re- 
planted what they could identify from 
old photographs or plant labels dug up, 
and re-created an Oriental garden. In 
areas not part of Peto’s garden, she has 
added a private puzzle garden and a 
shell pavilion; otherwise his treasured 
stones are just as he left them. 

The couple considered moving them 
out of the weather, but “the garden 
would be incomplete without them,” 
says Elizabeth Hignett, “and it’s not for 
us to shut them away in a museum at- 
mosphere. So why not just enjoy what 
Peto intended?” 0 
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A VINEYARD HAVEN 


continued from page 147 

stretched-out look. “The clients wanted 
to capture a few select views,” Wharton 
explains. “She loves the Atlantic; he loves 


Squibnocket Pond.” By giving each wing 


a somewhat different orientation, the 


| architects were able to present the cou- 


ple with their favorite vistas. 

Each wing is an assembly of trussed 
bays reinforced by wood-framed, shin- 
gle-covered buttresses. “They not only 
keep the building from twisting in ex- 
treme weather conditions, but they also 
give the impression of strength,” Whar- 


_ ton points out. “We wanted the house 


} to be and appear firmly grounded on 


the site.” He likes the way the buttresses 
look as well, because they set up a 
rhythm on the facades that corresponds 
with the consistent pattern of windows 
and French doors. There were no 
height limits on chimneys, so he de- 
signed three—tall, massive and built of 
stone—one to anchor each wing. 

The entrance, from a small porch on 
the southeast, leads to the deliberately 
low-ceilinged and small-scaled entrance 
hall of the principal wing. Beyond it is a 
dramatic space, uninterrupted by walls, 
consisting of seven bays framed by open 
trusses. This volume—twenty-two feet 
wide by seventy feet long and seventeen 
feet tall at the truss apex—encloses the 
kitchen, dining and living spaces, which 
are separated by low cabinetry. 

The roof of the main wing has four 
cupolas—the only reason a height vari- 
ance was required. “We fought hard for 
them,” Wharton says, “not only for the 
daylight they bring into the center of the 
wing but because they give more vertical 
definition and they reinforce the barn- 
like image that first attracted our clients.” 

Attached to the central wing on the 
east are the husband’s study, a screen 
porch, a round breakfast room and an 
open porch off the dining and living areas. 
The entrance hall leads to the son’s wing, 
a space that also serves as guest quarters, 
a few steps down. The master bedroom 
wing is at the highest point of the site, 
connected to the main wing by a short 
stair. The wife’s study, which has a fire- 
place, is at the top of the stair and adjoins 
the couple’s dressing room and bath. 

In contrast with the sturdy, rustic ex- 
teriors of the house, the interiors, by 
Mariette Himes Gomez, are polished 
and elegant. The narrowness of the main 





wing required an axial arrangement of 
the kitchen, dining and living spaces. 
Gomez gave each area its own character 
while maintaining a harmony with the 
great room as a whole. “Even without 
walls it was possible to establish where a 
room started and stopped,” she says. 
“We created boundaries with the mill- 
work, floor surfaces, rugs and furniture 
placement. Each space speaks for itself, 
yet the entire room is unified by the 
continuity of the ceiling and the subtle- 
ty of the palette of paint, wood finishes 
and fabrics.” 

A challenge for Gomez was the 
clients’ desire that the interior walls be 
mostly wood, with as few painted sur- 
faces as possible, for low maintenance. 
While a number of walls and ceilings 
are faced with beaded boards, other 
walls are plaster or have horizontal 
boards. “I didn’t want the walls to be 
wood with no distinctions,” explains 
Gomez, “so I asked Donald Kaufman, the 
color consultant, to help me with stains 
and finishes as well as paint colors.” 

She and Kaufman chose clear wood 
finishes that strengthen color and grain. 
Douglas fir trusses, wainscoting and 
cabinetry in the main wing, for example, 
have a clear finish that brings forth the 
redness of the wood, and the kitchen 
has a terra-cotta floor to match. The 
warm, neutral tones of the painted sur- 
faces defer to the exterior shingles. 

American folk art and furniture is the 
clients’ supreme interest, and they have 
an extensive collection in their primary 
house in Boston and in their two other 
residences. Their decision to move the 
very best of it to the Vineyard house 
was implemented by Gomez. “I would 
indicate where I thought art was need- 
ed, and we’d look through their inven- 
tory and decide what to put there.” 

On one wall, in the company of 
mounted folk art drawings, is a framed 
set of Bernard Wharton’s original 
sketches for the house. “We give all our 
clients early drawings so they can see 
where their home came from and how 
everything started,” he says. His first 
plan for the Vineyard house was open, 
axial, modular, Miesian, a modern build- 
ing cloaked in traditional materials. And 
so it was built—as a beautifully con- 
ceived, shingle-covered, but not Shingle 
Style, house. 0 


RICHARD NEUTRA 
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was “one item which first astounded me 
when I brought the magnificent bath- 
room plans to the owner, but it is no 
more proper for an architect in a suc- 
cessful world of free enterprise—or 
probably anywhere—to be surprised at 
any time than it was for a chamberlain 
of the Borgias a few hundred years ear- 
lier. I had to feel with the man from dear 
old Hollywood when he said, “Take out 
all the locks of the bathroom doors.... It 
is my experience that there is always 
somebody in the bathroom threatening 
to commit suicide and blackmailing 
you, unless you can get in freely.’ In a 
moment I adjusted myself to the natu- 
ral anxiety of a wealthy producer.” 

Just before the war von Sternberg de- 
cided to move, and the house passed 
through several hands before it was ac- 
quired by Ayn Rand and her husband, 
Frank O’Connor. Although the leg- 
endary Frank Lloyd Wright was appar- 
ently the prototype for Howard Roark 
in The Fountainhead, her novel of archi- 
tectural heroics, Rand admired Neutra 
and was delighted to live in the house, 
which, she confessed to a friend, was 
“unbelievably wonderful.” Later, in an- 
swering a query from a fan, she de- 
scribed it as being “extremely modern 
—made of steel, glass and concrete, 


The client and his 
architect met in the early 
1930s and sat up one 
night until daybreak » 

talking of Germany. 


mostly glass. So you see, I’m the kind of 
ballplayer who endorses only what she 
really smokes—and smokes only what 
she really endorses.” In response to 
Rand’s conservatism, Neutra quipped: 
“T don’t know where she got her politi- 
cal ideas, but it’s obvious she used me as 
the model for Howard Roark’s sexuali- 
ty.” In 1971, many years after Rand had 
sold it, the house was unceremoniously 
demolished by a developer, and the 
property became the site for a condo- 
minium tract. It had been one of 
Richard Neutra’s—and modern archi- 
tecture’s—finest achievements. 0 
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TOMORROW 


TOYOTA 





In 1997, Toyota was the first car company 
in the world to mass-produce a hybrid 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 


Even so, we're not resting on our laurels. 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to’ search 
for even greener forms of transportation. 


The next step? A hydrogen-powered fuel 
cell vehicle whose only emission is pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
no matter what fresh alternatives are 
discovered in the future, they won't be 
found overnight. They'll be the result of 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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MOTOROLA.COM 








Soon, devices will alert you when a table becomes available at the hippest hotspot. 


Navigating the wine list is up to you. More intelligence at motorola.com 


intelligence © everywhere’ 

























































































































Cover: Actor Kelsey 
Grammer’s Maui resi- 
dence. Architecture by 
Ryniak Architects. 
Landscape architecture 
by Russel Y. Gushi. 
Photography by Mary 
E. Nichols. See page 
80. ABoveE RIGHT: A 
bedroom in a house 
overlooking the At- 
lantic in Rio de Janeiro. 
Architecture by Clau- 
dio Bernardes & Jacob- 
sen Projetos. Photog- 
raphy by Reto Guntli. 
See page 130. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VIsITs: 

KELSEY GRAMMER 

The Star of Frasier and His Wife, Camille, 

at Their Maui Hideaway 

Architecture by Ryniak Architects 

Interior Design by Kathy Merrill, astp 
Landscape Architecture by Russel Y. Gushi, ASLA 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


RAJASTHANI REINVENTION 

India’s Naila Fort Undergoes a Total Transformation 
Text by Amanda Vaill 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


A GREEK REVIVAL 

Baroness Fiona Thyssen-Bornemisza on Mykonos 
Text by Aileen Mehle 

Photography by Reto Guntli 








108 JAPANESE REFLECTIONS 


116 


122 


A Glass-and-Steel House on the Inland Sea. 
Elegantly Unites Nature and Tradition 
Architecture by Katsufumi Kubota 

Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


AN OTTOMAN TALE IN LEBANON 
Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics Revive a Coastal 
Residence North of Beirut 

Text by Philip Nobel 

Photography by Tim Beddow 





Horets: Cuter’s CAMP IN BOTSWANA 
Eco-Friendly Design Inspires a Safari-Style Lodge 
Architecture by Ridler Shepherd Low 

Interior Design by Caline Williams-Wynn 

Text by John Heminway 

Photography by Tim Beddow 


continued on page 8 
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MADE IN ENGLAND 


Chet hcbian 
CHRISTIANS ENGLISH FURNITURE 
To All And Singular - in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
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The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grant and 
assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 


. AFYvRNITURE FOR EVERY ROOM 





Acknowledged by many to be the 
world’s most beautiful furniture, 
the latest collection from 
Clive Christian includes furniture 
for every room. 

Kitchen, Dining Room, Study, Lounge, 
Bedroom and Bathroom furniture is available 
in three distinctive styles: 
Classic Victorian, Opulent Regency 
LCR a 
stylish Edwardian. 

All the furniture is hand crafted 
in England with trademark quality 
features including dovetails, 
OTTO Lage ea 
Dm a 
plywood carcasses. 


Oana a) WINNING BROCHURE - 


The timeless elegance of the 
Clive Christian range has been 
expertly captured in the 
award winning Book of Furniture. 
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fabulous photography is 
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This exquisite silk bound book is 
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all Clive Christian 


showrooms listed. 
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To maintain the highest standards of service 











and presentation the Clive Christian 
Wie collection is only available 
from our exclusive showrooms. 
A visit to see our fabulous displays 
at any of these international locations 


will introduce you to a bespoke ae 


» planning and design service 
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MADE IN ENGLAND 


CHRISTIANS ENGLISH 


i 


FURNITURE 


To All And Singular ~ in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grant and 


assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 


: 
. Britisu sHowrooms 


The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


Lonpon Knightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
SONNE SS tt Caran (77M UPL P SC 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LancasHIRE Leigh 01942 601 003 
NorrinGHAMSHIRE Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
= aT ; Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
Se Ps oe BirMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
Dol eed ce0t Me LZ 72n ames PRL) 
YorksuHirE Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLouceESTERSHIRE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CHANNEL Istanps Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scottanp Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
a ScotLann Glasgow 0141 332 8989 
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France Paris 01 4548 5757 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
BetGium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Be.tcium Brussels 02 219 3286 
Hoxtianpo Uden 0413 261 525 
HoLtanpd Goes 0113 250 666 

Greece Athens 01 802 0557 

Israet Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
THe Gute Dubai 04 346 0643 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom 


os ia y wip . GMERICAN SHOWROOMS 
. , aed 


Tr a } wo me a. aa York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
La a. ee Me ~ a 
Es é We ne New York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
a 3 r New York Long Island 516 365 2885 
] tae Connecticut Greenwich 203 629 9417 
“a a Froripa Palm Beach 561 691 9454 
S. Carouina Columbia 803 779 0061 
Catirornia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Caticornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
Cauirornia San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Intinois Chicago 312755 1075 
Onto Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuusetts Boston 617 267 2929 
Georcia Atlanta New Showroom 
Nevapa Las Vegas New Showroom 
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Lonpon Martin Warbrick 01727 841 128 


Ia New Yorw Robert Hughes 212 570 9026 
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130 CONTEMPORARY RHYTHMS IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
Loftlike Volumes Illuminate a Brazilian Hilltop 
Architecture by Claudio Bernardes & 
Jacobsen Projetos 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Reto Guntli 


140 FAMILIAL THAILAND 
A Retreat for the Owners of Lotus Arts de Vivre 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Reto Guntli 


146 A VENEZUELAN AERIE 
Energizing a Mountain Farmhouse with 
Color and Light 
Architecture by Max Pedemonte 
Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Tuca Reines 


154 DeryiING Graviry Down UNDER 
A Modern Composition Sounds a Dramatic 
Note in New South Wales 
Architecture by Harry Seidler & Associates 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Eric Sierins 


162 Historic DESIGN: 
JEAN-MICHEL FRANK IN ARGENTINA 
Recalling the French Master's South American Projects 
By Jeffrey Slonim 
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A carpet designed by Lori 
Weitzner. See page 76. 
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Robert A. M. Stern Conjures a Moderne 
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Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


40 AD Travets: THE HuDSON VALLEY’S 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
Refreshing the Historic Park with a 
Restored Inn and a New Carousel 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by George Obremski 
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It’s not a voyage, 7ts a 


Magic carpet ride. 
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, Welcome to a more magical world, 

| bound by nene but delightful rules. 

| Here you do not make the bed or pick up towels. 
| On the contrary. People do things for you. 

P 


Exotic coastlines are paraded before you 
and every need is foreseen and taken care of. 
This is your world. It’s also one that readers 
of Condé Nast Traveler and Travel + Leisure 
> voted “World’s Best Large-Ship Cruise Line” 

five years in a row. Come sail aboard 
i: Crystal Cruises and you will agree: 


It’s a wonderful world. 


For cruise values that might surprise you, call your 
travel agent, or for a copy of our latest brochure, call us, 


at 1-800-820-6663 or visit www.crystalcruises.com. 


Si 


PEYSTAL SA CRUISES 





Vice-Captain Ovto Nergaard, Crystal Harmony. 





‘World Cruise * Europe * Asia * South America 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They're 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they're historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 
fax (570) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins@epix.net. 
Brochure $5, credited on first order 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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NOT THAT YOU WOULD. BUT YOU COULD. — 


an, 3 It’s not terribly likely that you'll ever find yourself head to head with El Toro. But as the owner of the 2) 
PU RS Nissan Pathfinder, you could possibly be persuaded. Packed with a walloping 3.5-liter 240-horsep 


Va a NDER engine, it’s the most powerful SUV we've ever built. And with its All-Mode 4WD system; you'll have! 'y 


and never get in the ring with an angry bull. *Pathfinder LE 4WD shown. **Optional. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Nissan Model Names are Nj 
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dotedness and responsiveness of a professional matador all the while seated in a luxurious leather-appointed** £N ‘ 
L NISSAN, 


with a Bose audio system. It’s just you versus the bull. Sure, it'll probably never happen. But doesn’t knowing aw 4 


‘athfinder could handle such challenges make all the difference? Call 800-326-9116 or go to NissanDriven.com. DRIVEN. 






arks. ©2001 Nissan North America, Inc. 
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ADLETTERS 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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Your 


American Country 


Houses issue never fails to 
amaze me. I always look for- 
ward to reading about these 
stunningly creative residenc- 
es and seeing how each one is 


unique to the area in which it 


is built. The June 2001 issue met my expectations— 


from the one-hundred-year-old boathouse in 


Maine (“On the Waterfront”) to the peaked roof of 


an impressive glass-and-steel house in Colorado 


(“Rocky Mountain Resolution”). 


ARTISTS 

My compliments on your June article 
“AD Travels: Maynard Dixon’s Utah.” 
Thank you for showing how the painter 
lived and worked. Also, the “Wyoming 
Simple” story, about an artist’s studio 
near the ‘Tetons, was great. 

Russ FJELDSTED 

LOGAN, UTAH 


PAST AND PRESENT 

Architect and designer Richard Landry 
has really outdone himself (“Architec- 
ture: Rural Echoes in Malibu,” June). 
How wonderful that he was able to com- 
bine elements from his past, such as sal- 
vaged wood from barns in the area where 
he grew up, with modern materials. 

ANN BULLER 

DENVER, COLORADO 


—Jim JACKSON 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


HOW THE SOUTHWEST WAS WON 
Robert Reck’s photography in June’s 
“Southwestern Serenity” is breathtak- 
ing. The adobe-style ranch and proper- 
ty are remarkable. I’ve never been a big 
admirer of arid landscapes, but perhaps 
I’ve been looking at them from the 
wrong angles all these years. 

Amy BANNER 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

The house built on a wooded lot in 
Maine (“Seasons at Pretty Marsh,” June) 
was subtly fresh. This stylized version of 
the Shingle Style house fits right into its 
surroundings and is humble enough 
that one wants to call it home. 

MARION LANCASTER 

COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SMALL-TOWN PAINTINGS 

I was touched by your article about 
paintings of small towns (“Portraits of 
Places,” June). In a time when things 
change more quickly than ever, it is im- 
portant that we understand where we 
have come from and what things were 
like for us as a young nation. 

ALICE SMITH 

RIDGEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


ART IN THE HEARTLAND 

Asa longtime fan of John Mellencamp’s, 
I was pleased to see his house in his 
home state of Indiana in your latest 
issue (“Midwestern Roots,” June). Not 
surprisingly, I found the earth tones and 
informal pieces of furniture reflective of 
Mr. Mellencamp’s straightforward ap- 
proach to music. What I had not ex- 
pected was to see so much art in the 
house. I had no idea he was such a tal- 
ented and prolific painter. 

Pau DANIELS 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VIVA PALM SPRINGS! 

Being someone who thoroughly appre- 
ciates shopping for fine objects, I very 
much enjoyed your article on Thomas 
Allardyce and Illya Hendrix’s Palm 
Springs sources (“AD Shopping: Desert 
Blooms,” June). I can’t wait to explore 
more of these desert oases myself. 

JOAN RICHARD 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


COUNTRY BLUES 

The mail arrives with another Ameri- 
can Country Houses issue full of 
endless expanses of beaded boards, 
exposed tree trunks and rock walls. 
When I had a country house, it meant 
blackflies and mosquitoes, deer eating 
everything we planted and compulsory 
long drives to the store for milk or 
bread. All for two hours of serenity in 
the morning! 

ANTHONY R. MAaAvILia 

Forest Hits, NEw YorK 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
cidress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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INVENTING BATH 
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oar 1 You are a member of a club: an informal group of those who 

Me ba) a have an interest in aesthetics. Of special importance to you are 
yy your surroundings at home. You’re not obsessed by “things,” 

— but you enjoy objects of real beauty. You search for design and 

| quality in every area of your life: the best upholstery, the most 
exquisitely made draperies, the finest fabrics. Your kitchens and 
baths must be attractive as well as functional. You may prefer furniture designs 
from the 1930s onward, or you may prefer traditional antiques. Your love of art may 


JIM MCHUGH 


or may not be focused on a certain period, but you almost certainly have an abid- 
ing passion for one or more areas. You may be male or female, young, old or in 
between. You are a member of the Architectural Digest club, and what you have in 
common with your fellow club members is the uncommon. Membership has been 
certified by your subscription or newsstand purchase—but this club does have 
strict criteria. We only want those who have the aforementioned qualities, those 
who have a genuine interest in aesthetics. Because you’re reading these words, 
right now, we know we want you. We know you're already a member. 








Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 


PATRICIA LEIGH BROWN (“Architecture: PENELOPE ROWLANDS (‘Architectural Di- 























MARK DARLEY 





Tokyo’s Disney Ambassador Hotel,” page 
32), a longtime staff writer for The New 
York Times’ House & Home section, now 
writes about design, architecture and Amer- 
ican culture for the newspaper from her 
residence in the San Francisco Bay Area. 


RETO GUNTLI (“A Greek Revival,” page 100; 
“Contemporary Rhythms in Rio de Ja- 
neiro,” page 130; “Familial Thailand,” page 
140) is an Architectural Digest contributing 
photographer. His work has appeared in At 
Home in Buenos Aires, World of Books and 
Private Berlin. Artists in Rio de Janeiro and 
Living in Rio de Janeiro will be published in 


October and in spring 2002, respectively. 





COURTESY RETO GUNTLI 


AILEEN MEHLE (“A Greek Revival,” page 
100) is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer and the author of the “Suzy” column 
for Wand Women’s Wear Daily. She has con- 
tributed to Vanity Fair, Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar and Town & Country. She is a recip- 
ient of the Matrix Award for Excellence 
in Newspapers. 





PENNY WOLIN 








gest Visits: Kelsey Grammer,” page 80), a 
freelance writer based in San Francisco, has 
contributed articles on a variety of subjects 
to The New York Times Magazine, ARTnews, 
Art & Auction and Vogue. Her monographs on 
designers Eileen Gray and Jean Prouvé will 
be published by Chronicle Books in 2002. 


JEFFREY SLONIM (“Historic Design: Jean- 
Michel Frank in Argentina,” page 162), an 
editor and a journalist, is a special corre- 
spondent for Allure and a weekly columnist 
for the New York Post. His articles have ap- 
peared in Artforum, New York, the New York 
Daily News and Vogue. He divides his time 
between New York City and East Hampton. 





RICHARD LEE 


MICHAEL WEBB (“Japanese Reflections,” page 
108), an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, is the author of 17 books, including 
Through the Windows of Paris and Architects 
House Themselves. Modernism Reborn: Midcen- 
tury American Houses and Richard Sapper will 
be published later this year. He is executive 
director of the Architecture + Design guides 
to Los Angeles, New York and London. 
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GML eA Ova MCR ate ieaer|s company 
DR eB olde Romar olcole VlecMe Many ofare| 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 

er, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
issions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 


ee eae 




















Even so, we're not resting on our laurels. 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to search 
for even greener forms of transportation. 


MM a Pe MN ele aera nit 
cell vehicle whose only emission is pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
Ukemnaren <a Wal angel aml gL Soe 
discovered in the future, they won't be 
found overnight. They'll be the result of © 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 





w.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


MAGIC ON MAJORCA 


ajorcan architect and 

designer Antonio 

Obrador’s style is 
evident in his shop, Denario Sa 
‘Tenda, which he describes as 
“enormously eclectic.” Located in 
the heart of Palma, the space was 
established by Obrador (above, 


KOOS’S 
VANTTY 
FAIR 


Right, a delftware- 
inspired stool by 
Koos van den Akker 





with antique French wrought 
iron garden chairs on the shop’s 
patio) 23 years ago—at the start 
of his career. He initially set up 
an office on the premises but 
relocated it once his business 
began to grow. “Denario Sa Ten- 
da has always complemented 


love vintage fabrics and the 

art of collage,” says fashion 
designer Koos van den Akker, 
whose debut line of furniture 
reflects the imaginative cloth- 
ing—worn by Ellen Burstyn, 
Harry Belafonte and Bill Cos- 
by—for which he is known. 
Available at van den Akker’s 
New York boutique are one-of- 
a-kind oval stools, vanity seats 









the work we do,” Obrador says. 
Displayed in well-lit rooms 
with richly colored walls is a 
combination of antique and cus- 
tom furniture, lighting, rugs, old 
prints and—the shop’s special- 
ty—upholstery fabrics. “We do 


a lot of restoration work here 


At Denario Sa 
Tenda, on Major- 
ca, left, a Louis 
XVI settee and 


armchair, below 


on Majorca,” Obrador says. “It’s 
important that the new annexes 
appear to have grown organically 
out of the old buildings. The 
result is a unified look in which 
tradition is upheld.” Denario Sa 
Tenda, Calle Olmos 5, 07003 Pal- 
ma de Majorca; 34-971-71-25-47. 


and butterfly chairs covered in 
vividly patterned fabrics and 
leathers, including silk and 
suede. A stool’s blue floral, for 
example, was inspired by delft- 
ware and features a gathered 
border. “Whether a fabric is 
old or new, its texture catches 
my eye,” he says. Koos & Co., 
1283 Madison Ave., New York, 
NY 10128; 212/722-9855. 


continued on page 24 
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Above, lacquered 
Burmese /ahpet dishes 
at Altfield Gallery 








ine Chinese furniture is 
their specialty, but I can 
always find interesting ob- 
jects that serve as a focal point or 
set a mood,” Hong Kong-based 
architect Grover C. Dear says 
of Altfield Gallery, owned by 
Amanda Lack Clark. “This can 
include antique maps and litho- 
graphs, tapestries, porcelain or 
silver.” Dear (right, at the shop) 
purchased an 18th-century 


Shanxi side table and Burmese 
containers. Altfield Gallery, 
Prince’s Building, Central, 
Hong Kong; 852-2524-4867. 
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TRADITION IN BUENOS AIRES 


esigner Gonzalo Bruno 

Quijano’s penchant for 
fine objects always leads him to 
Lily Beer, in Buenos Aires. The 
gallery, which has been open 
for over 40 years, carries tapes- 
tries, rugs and some furniture 
from Europe and Asia that date 
from the 15th century to the 
20th. Bruno Quijano, who usu- 
ally opts for tapestries over 
paintings, recently purchased an 
Agra rug and an 18th-century 
Aubusson tapestry, La Danse 
Chinoise, depicting the emperor 
of China. “I'd rather hang a 
good tapestry on a wall than a 
bad painting,” he says. “And 


At Lily Beer, La Danse 
Chinoise, 1750-55, 
purchased by Gonzalo 
Bruno Quijano 


Lily is the best source in this 
city for refined, high-quality 
rugs and tapestries. Her pieces 
are magnificent. My family 
used to buy from her when I 
was young, so I’ve known her 
for over 20 years.” 

Beer’s inventory, which she 
finds in Argentina, includes 
other 18th-century Aubusson 
tapestries and a 16th-century 
Flemish tapestry. Her selection 
of carpets and furniture ranges 
from a ca. 1900 Agra rug to an 
18th-century armchair. By ap- 
pointment. Lily Beer, Esme- 
ralda 1255, 1007 Buenos Aires; 
54-11-4311-1405. 


continued on page 26 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: RUSSELL INGRAM. 





ne of Philadelphia’s top 

sources for Asian hand- 

made rugs, antique fur- 
niture, textiles and pottery has 
opened a shop in Chicago. Ted- 
dy Sumner, principal and design 
director of the carpet showroom 


Michaelian & Kohlberg, founded 
Material Culture with partner 
George Jevremovic in 1996. 


Their new 6,000-square-foot 
space has attracted Chicago- 
based designers Alex Jordan and 
Dan Smieszny, of Gregga Jor- 


BURMESE DREAM 


dan Smieszny. It houses a large 
selection of Ming-style furniture, 
Tibetan cabinets (above right), 
ritual objects, Turkish pottery 
and African textiles such as Kuba 
cloths and Ashanti fabrics. Jordan 
(above left, with Smieszny, left, 





at the shop) is a fan of Material 
Culture’s Tibetan rugs. 

“We like their subtle patterns, 
solid colors and geometric de- 
signs,” Jordan says. Material Cul- 
ture, 401 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
IL 60610; 312/467-1490. 





shop in the city’s upscale Golden 
Valley neighborhood. Traditions 
(below and right) is home to 


with Burma (now called 










Myanmar) began 30 years ago, 
Robert’s line of furniture and ob- 
jects crafted of native Burmese 
materials. Traditions, 24 Inya 
Myaing Rd., Golden Valley, Yan- 
gon, Myanmar; 95-1-513-709. 0 


when he first discovered Ran- 





He 

Hit 

| 

| pe Robert’s love affair 
i goon (also known as Yangon). 

Since then the designer has built 
i a house (see Architectural Digest, 


August 2000) and established a 




















Of course it’s a downdraft. Why do you ask? 


ree Experience the remarkable attraction of Jenn-Air. For decades, we've been perfecting 
ATTRACTION ea 

SloMeKiAY Ul clloum Meco NAe( om RoIMU MeN ReuRoet i eCoRsrerere 
a Our exclusive new range also features a high-performance, dualspeed convection 


oven and a:stunning, frameless glass cooktop. For information, visit jennair.com 


of call Eee eae And feel the attraction of downdraft for yourself. 





























By Nicholas von Hoffman 


EW YORK-BASED AR- 
chitect Alexander 
Gorlin is entertain- 
ing and good-humored about 
it, but he’s no pussyfooter 
when it comes to discussing 
the relationship between ar- 
chitects and the people who 
come after them to fill their 
spaces with, from Gorlin’s 
point of view, heaven knows 
what. The tension is paral- 
lel to that between doctors 
and nurse practitioners or 
lawyers and paralegals. 
“They used to be called 
decorators,” he says. “They 
decided to become more im- 
portant as designers, but I 
think that was dangerous. 
Architecture should not have 
allowed that. It opened up 
the floodgates, and now they 
think they can do anything. 
“I didn’t say ‘curtain hang- 
ers,” he adds, warming to 
the subject. He admits that 
he’s exaggerating, but he 
can’t resist one more needle. 
“Why, some of my best 
friends are decorators.” 
Some encounters with de- 
signers have left Gorlin a 
trifle bemused. He recalls be- 
ing asked by a client if he 
would work with John Sala- 
dino. “I told the client, ‘Oh, 
I'd like to meet with Saladino 
to see if his work is compati- 
ble.’ It seemed very reason- 
able to me, but I never got to 
speak with him directly. His 
secretary was astonished, and 
a message came back that 
Mr. Saladino does not just do 
interiors. He does the en- 
tire house, including the ar- 
cture.” To that Gorlin 
“Well, the house has 


1 } 
ready, and 


MATT WARGO 


ALEXANDER GORLIN 


FRANK MUSINGS ON ARCHTTECTS AND DESIGNERS 





do.” Her message was, “‘Well, 
Mr. Saladino does not reveal 
his secrets to a younger man,” 
Gorlin reports. “I assumed 
she meant his decorating 
secrets, but maybe he had 
something else in mind.” 
The younger man wasn’t 
about to let the encounter 
end that way, so he shot 
back, “This is not the Kama 
Sutra, you know. It’s just a 
decorating job.” 

Gorlin concedes that the 


“Modern sensualism 
is how I would charac- 
terize my work,” says 
architect Alexander 
Gorlin (left). “Con- 
temporary but not fad- 
dish.” BELOw: His 
interpretation of a 
Roman villa for a cou- 
ple on the East Coast 
(see Architectural 
Digest, August 1996). 


other profession has justifi- 
able complaints. “One of my 
early clients taught me that 
the problem with architects 
—and I do agree—is that 
often they don’t take into 
account the furnishing of a 
room. I don’t mean furnish- 
ing in the grander sense, but 
just whether or not the fur- 
niture will fit.” The small 
things in a vast design may 
loom large in everyday liv- 
ing. Thus Gorlin makes sure 


that “there’s actually a wall 
for a bed and that you know 
that you can open a door and 
not hit the person sitting on 
the other side.” 

The decorator has to be on 
the qui vive for the same 
kinds of little blunders. Gor- 
lin tells the story of his hav- 
ing designed an addition to 
a house and giving the de- 
signer the plans. “He ordered 
a TV armoire that was too 
large to even get into the 
room. Then he told the cli- 
ent that the room was too 
small and that the ceiling was 
too low. I mean, he didn’t 
measure the room before he 
ordered the piece.” 

It’s not war between Gor- 
lin and designers, however. 
Quite the contrary. He says 
he restricts himself to work- 
ing with individuals on the 
AD 100, a list of the top 
residential designers and ar- 
chitects, and all goes well. 
Indeed, he sympathizes with 
designers for the problems 

continued on page 30 
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THE SANTA BARBARA UMBRELLA. 
MADE For You ALONE-” 


The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 


color catalog or to order. 
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SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 
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Only Arte de Mexico offers such a complete line of premier products. Our 


collection features over 500 hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, over 165. 
designs of iron furniture, in 22 distinct hand-applied finishes, thousands of __ 


accessories, architectural appointments, and much more. We are the world’s — 
largest maker of lighting and furniture created from naturally shed antlers. 
Complete contract manufacturing capabilities allow us to fulfill requests for all 
custom design needs. 

For more information, please contact your local sales representative, visit our 
website, or call our customer service department. 


ARIEsMEXICO 


1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, California 91506 
fax, (818)563-1015 © www.artedemexico.com 
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ALEXANDER GORLIN 


continued from page 28 

many of them encounter, such as get- 
ting craftspeople to appear on time, fur- 
niture makers to deliver on schedule and 
others to come through as promised. 

And there are the clients themselves. 
Gorlin believes that because the rela- 
tionship between client and decorator is 
so personal, “it’s open to psychic trauma 
and abuse,” he says. “Even though 
clients feel they’re abused by the de- 
signer, sometimes I think it’s more 
the other way around. I’ve known peo- 
ple who’ve moved into one of those 
grand places and retained the services 
of a designer, and I’ve just been appalled 
at the way they’ve treated him or 
her. It’s unbelievable. It brings out a 
monster in people that you didn’t know 
was there.” 

But right now there is surcease from 
disagreements and misunderstandings. 
At least this once in his practice, Alexan- 
der Gorlin has a job where the clients 
are veritably supine in their compliance 
and no interior designer’s services are 
needed, thank you. “It’s a large mau- 
soleum for two thousand crypts and one 
thousand columbaria, the chapel and 
the garden, in a cemetery designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted in Oakland, 
California.” O 


ALEXANDER GORLIN 


fter receiving a master’s degree 

from the Yale School of Architec- 
ture, and after stints with Richard 
Meier and |. M. Pei, Alexander Gorlin 
began his own practice in 1987. His 
designs range from synagogues to a 
master plan for the Aldrich Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, and numerous residences. His 
current projects include an 8,000- 
square-foot house and sculpture gar- 
den in Santa Fe, an apartment tower in 
Miami Beach and a New York town 
house. “| find residential work very in- 
vigorating,” he says. “It’s a cross be- 
tween psychotherapy and art.” 


Readers who want to see more of Alexander 
Gorlin’s work may do so by consulting 


Alexander Gorlin: Buildings and Proj- 


ects, Rizzoli, 1997. 
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TOKYO’S DISNEY AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
ROBERT A. M. STERN CONJURES A MODERNE FANTASY FOR JAPAN’S MAGIC KINGDOM 





Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


OBERT A. M. STERN— 
distinguished dean of 
the Yale School of 


Architecture, esteemed au- 
thor and scholar, creator of 
too many celebrated works 
of architecture to mention 
—has always had a deep 
affinity for a certain pivot- 
al twentieth-century figure: 
Fred Astaire. 

“T’ve always wanted to de- 
sign a hotel that was like 
stepping into a Fred and 
Ginger movie,” the architect 
cheerfully admits, counting 

ythical Venice Lido in 
the ] | aT 


With the new Disney Am- 
bassador Hotel at Tokyo Dis- 
neyland, influenced by 1930s 
Hollywood musicals and the 
optimistic swoops of Stream- 
line Moderne architecture, 
he has finally gotten his 
wish. Poised just outside the 
Magic Kingdom, about eight 
miles from downtown To- 
kyo, the 504-room hotel con- 
sciously evokes the 1930s, 
an era that gave birth to Ra- 
dio City Music Hall and 
great passenger ships like the 
Normandie. “The world was 
pretty rough for vast num- 
bers of »eople,” says Stern. 

continued on page 34 








ABOVE: Robert A. M. 
Stern designed the 
Disney Ambassador 
Hotel, near Tokyo. 
The curves and circles 
of the porte cochere 
introduce the hotel’s 
Art Déco motifs. 


Lert: “As guests go 
through the entrance- 
way, they leave mod- 
ern Tokyo and enter a 
place with 1930s Mo- 
derne glamour—a 
look that’s rarely seen 
in Japan,” says Stern. 
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Ricut: The plaza is a 
transitional space be- 
tween the hotel and 
the entertainment and 
shopping areas. Stern 
used bright blue de- 
tailing to create a re- 
sortlike atmosphere. 


continued from page 32 

“Films and architecture pro- 
vided an aura of glamour to 
distract them.” 

The Ambassador is the 
sixth hotel that Stern has de- 
signed at a Disney resort. In 
many ways they are a per- 
fect match: The architect has 
long been an unabashed fan 
of both movies and grand re- 
sort hotels, a genre he be- 
lieves has gotten short shrift 
from architectural purists. 
Environments designed for 
the fine art of pleasure, re- 
sort hotels “combine archi- 


ARCHITECTURE 


ROBERT A. M. STERN 


tecture and showmanship,” 
Stern has written. 

Of course, no one com- 
bines architecture and enter- 
tainment like Disney, which, 
since the late 1980s, has been 
casting some of the world’s 
most outstanding architects, 
Stern chief among them, in 
starring roles. “When you 
design a resort, especially for 
Disney, the first thing on the 
agenda is the transformation 
of a mood, of immersing vis- 
itors in a dream world,” he 
observes. “After all, it’s a 
movie company. As an archi- 





tect you rise to that mandate.” 
The dream begins on ar- 
rival, when you pull up to a 
huge porte cochere that con- 
jures up images of, but does 
not imitate, the upper deck 
of the Normandie. Although 
this area of Japan often ex- 
periences driving rain, the 
hotel is designed to feel like 
Miami Beach—specifically, 
the exuberant sunbaked Art 
Déco hotels lining Collins 
Avenue, with their distinctive 
rounded balconies and orna- 
mental glazed-tile banding 
glimmering in the sun. 


Japan does not have its 
own legacy of Art Déco 
buildings, which, along with 
a healthy dose of Hollywood, 
adds to the fantasy. “I don’t 
know how many Japanese 
people know American moy- 
ies from the period,” Stern 
says. “Our cultures were ex- 
tremely far apart in those 
days. The hotel is designed 
to connect to a glamorous 
past that also feels of the mo- 
ment and modern.” 

Lobbies—the more auda- 
cious and over-the-top the 
better—were a hallmark of 
celebrated Art Déco build- 
ings. The Ambassador’s lob- 
by is an homage, with some 
pixie dust thrown in, to the 
days when chatting or sip- 
ping a cocktail was deemed 
worthy of a backdrop of ar- 
chitectural grandeur. 

continued on page 36 


BeLow Lert: “The in- 
terior of the lobby was 
inspired by 20th-cen- 
tury French designers 
and the Normandie,” 
says Stern. BELow: An 
eglomise mural over- 


looks the lobby lounge. 
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continued from page 34 

Designed in the spirit of 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann and 
Jean-Michel Frank, sixteen- 
foot-tall bronze torchéres, 
encircled by banquettes, cast 
light on the ceiling. And 
what a ceiling! At first glance 
it appears to be Grand Cen- 
tral Station transported to 
Japan, with its legendary 
constellations twinkling in 
the luminous turquoise sky. 
But on closer examination, 
they turn out to be Peter 
Pan, Tinkerbell, Aladdin, Jas- 
mine and Dumbo. 

Throughout the building, 
hundreds of Mickey Mouses 
have been subtly incorporat- 
ed into the interior, hidden 
in everything from lamp- 
shades to duvet covers. 

Of course, this wouldn’t be 
Disney without a picture- 
perfect moment, and Stern 
provides a whopper. From 


the gleaming grand stair gal- 
lery, guests—often wedding 
parties—ascend a romantic 
staircase, with a metal banis- 
ter depicting Mickey and 
Minnie Mouse as a filmstrip, 
its edges resembling sprock- 
ets. After pausing on the 


sella tabi 





landing by the Cinderella 
castle mural (click!), they 
continue to the Stern-de- 
signed Gothic-style wedding 
chapel (how many famous 
contemporary architects have 
created one of those?). 

Stern distills the mesmer- 


1 Pee 


UE Sie 





Lert: The grand stair 
gallery is lined with a 
pearwood ceiling and 
columns, bronze fix- 
tures and gold-leafed 
domes. The stair rails 
were fashioned to 
look like filmstrips. 


BELow: Located at the 
top of the building, 
the Ambassador Suite 
has a large living and 
dining area that is in- 
tended for entertain- 
ing. The furniture was 
designed by Stern. 


izing essence of Art Déco 
throughout the Ambassador 
without being too literal. 
“Déco was a name created 
in the 1960s,” he notes, al- 
ways the professor. “Nobody 
called it Déco in the period; 

continued on page 38 
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RIGHT: One of eight 
Garden Suites, which 
have views of the pool. 
The suites “evoke 
ocean-liner elegance,” 
says Stern. Sofa and 
armchair fabric from 
Stroheim & Romann. 


continued from page 36 
it was called Streamline or 
Moderne, to distinguish it 
from the high-art serious- 
ness of the International 
Style. I love the great lobby 
of Radio City Music Hall 
and the Waldorf Ballroom— 
the way you move from Park 
Avenue up those flights of 
steps to arrive at a place that 
feels like being in the middle 
of a great ocean liner. I love 
the totality of the period, not 
one particular building.” 

Art and fine craftsmanship 
were central to Moderne in- 


ROBERT A. M. STERN 


teriors. At the Ambassador, 
they are present everywhere, 
from a resplendent eglomise 
mural in the lobby lounge, 
inspired by one from the 
Normandie, to guest hallways 
lined with figured sapele ma- 
hogany and stainless steel. 
Stern’s sense of showman- 
ship is in full force at the 





pool, a baroque fantasy that 
cries out for an appearance 
by Busby Berkeley. Water 
cascades from an upper lap 
pool through a retinue of 
dolphin sculptures before 
pouring into clamshells and 
then into the huge scroll- 
shaped wading pool. Minutes 
from one of the world’s larg- 


est and most congested cities, 
the architect has created a 
languorous setting that re- 
calls the great southern Cali- 
fornia hotels, like the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, as well as count- 
less Hollywood movies. 
Comparisons with the late 
Morris Lapidus, the Miami 


Beach architect famous for | 


theatrical hotels that made 
every guest feel like Ginger 
Rogers or Fred Astaire, suit 
Robert A. M. Stern just fine. 
“It’s exactly what Morris 
did,” he says. “You might call 
it Learning from Lapidus.” 0 


BELOw: Water from a 
lap pool cascades past 
dolphin statues and 
over decorative shells 
into the pool. When 
night falls, the pearl 
that sits inside a clam- 
shell is illuminated. 
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continued from page 40 
American institutions such as 
West Point, Vassar College 
and, not least, Bear Mountain. 
The park is part of Pali- 
sades Interstate Park, a chain 
of parks that was the result 
of a commission set up in 
1900 by Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York and 
Governor Foster Voorhees of 
New Jersey to preserve the 
dramatic cliffs on the west 
bank of the river. The estab- 
lishment of state and nation- 
al parks that had begun thir- 
ty years earlier grew out of a 
realization that undeveloped 
land and natural wonders 
were fast disappearing in the 
United States. Palisades In- 
terstate Park was one of the 


first such areas in the East, 
helped by donations from 
the Perkins family, the Rock- 
efellers, J. P Morgan, the Van- 
derbilts and the Harrimans, 
who in 1910 gave nearly fifty 
thousand acres that included 
Bear Mountain. 





Park structures tended to 
be based on either the fan- 
ciful chalets advocated by 
Downing and other nine- 
teenth-century architects or 
the Shingle Style, which had 
been popularized in the 1880s 
by H. H. Richardson, as well 


Ty 7 


Lert: Across the lawn 
is the “neo-rustic” 
building designed by 
Roger Bartels to re- 
flect and update the 
inn’s design. It houses 
the park’s new carou- 
sel and a party space. 


BELOow: “We hope that 
the merry-go-round 
will be a symbol for the 
park’s renovation,” says 
Anne Perkins Cabot, a 
donor and a grand- 
daughter of one of the 
park’s first benefactors. 


as the rustic architecture of 
Adirondack camps and west- 
ern hunting lodges. By the 
time the Bear Mountain Inn 
was completed in 1915, there 
was a precedent for park 
buildings to be grand in scale 

continued on page 44 
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continued from page 42 
and yet suggest the simple 
life by using rough-hewn ma- 
terials, exposed structural tim- 
bers, shingles and local stone. 
The Old Faithful Inn at Yel- 
lowstone, which opened in 
1904, and El Tovar at the 
Grand Canyon, which opened 
in 1905, were built in this style. 
The Bear Mountain Inn 
was designed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Tooker and 
Marsh, and a report in the 
November 10, 1915, issue of 
The American Architect says: 
“Several small buildings [in 
the park] had been built of 
materials obtained largely 
from the site, namely weath- 
ered fieldstone and roughly 
hewn timber. These build- 
ings harmonized so well with 


Ricut: Bartels’s de- 
sign for the building, 
he explains, “starts 
with the signature 
rustic style of the inn 
and expresses the 
spirit and tradition of 
park architecture.” 


__SSneee eee es eos 






LEFT AND RIGHT: The 
ride’s seats are carved 
to form not only the 
traditional horses but 
animals that are in- 
digenous to the park, 
such as rabbits, bob- 
cats, swans and bears. 








Lert: The merry-go- 
round features hand- 
carved and -painted 
details depicting scenes 
of animals and life in 
the park, as well as 
murals of significant 
places in the area. 
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the natural landscape that it 
was decided to construct the 
inn along the same lines.” 
The first and second floors 
were open to the outdoors, 
behind a series of rough field- 
stone arches, while the third 
floor was enclosed in tim- 
ber in the rustic image of 
Adirondack camps. The first 
floor had a lunch counter in- 
tended to serve as many as 
three thousand people, and 
the second floor offered a la 
carte and table d’hote dining 
rooms. On the third floor 
were staff bedrooms, which 
later became accommoda- 
tions for travelers. 

Over the years the first- 
floor arches were closed in, 
removing some of the build- 
ing’s feeling of integration 
with the landscape; a grand 
staircase to the second floor 
was removed; and much of 

continued on page 46 
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continued from page 44 

the rustic furniture, fashioned by park 
workers from local chestnut, disap- 
peared. A huge concrete parking lot was 
built around the inn, separating it from 
the cliff above the river. 

“Now we’re going to bring back the 
Bear Mountain Inn to its glory,” says 
Carol Ash, executive director of the Pal- 
isades Interstate Park Commission. “It 
will be a model for the renovation of 
park hotels, as it was a model for so 
many built in the 1920s.” 

The arches on the first floor will be 
reopened, the grand staircase restored 
and the original rustic light fixtures and 
furniture in the second-floor great rooms 
re-created. Ash is especially pleased that 
park workers, some second and third 
generation, are returning the period 
furniture they took when it was discard- 
ed in 1970s modernizations. 

Hardy emphasizes that the changes 
“will make the building part of the park 
again and rescue it from sitting in a sea 
of macadam.” He also plans to adapt the 
entrance to reflect the changing means 
of access to the park, which had once 
been primarily from the river rather 
than by car. “The front door of the inn 
no longer needs to be toward the river,” 
says Hardy. “What we hope to design is 
a new main entrance, making the build- 
ing one of a number of choices visible as 
you come through a ceremonial en- 
trance to the park.” 

The renovation is projected to take 
four years and cost eight million dollars. 
In the meantime, across the lawn from 
the inn is another destination: a rustic 
stone-and-timber building that Ash 
calls “a glowing example of private phil- 
anthropy.” This building shelters the 
George W. and Linn Merck Perkins 
Merry-Go-Round. It is named after 
members of one of the families who do- 
nated money that led to the creation of 
Bear Mountain Park, and it was the gift 
of their daughter, Anne Perkins Cabot, 
and her brother, George W. Perkins, Jr., 
to commemorate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Pal- 
isades Park Commission. 

The merry-go-round was made in 
the traditional style by Carousel Works 
of Mansfield, Ohio. Cabot had been in 


continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 
touch with organizations maintaining 
merry-go-rounds across the country and 
came close to buying an antique one. 
“That one only had horses on it, howev- 
er,” she says, “and then we found out 
that Carousel Works would carve dif- 
ferent animals, and we thought it would 
be fun to have animals that actually live 
in the park represented.” In addition to 
perky horses, frogs, otters, a skunk, a 
turkey and, of course, bears, all hand- 
carved from basswood, the merry-go- 
round has hand-painted panels that show 
aspects of activity in the Palisades Park 
domain. These include a scene of George 
Washington at the house in Newburgh, 
New York, that was his headquarters in 
the Hudson Valley and the first govern- 
ment-sponsored historic site in the 
United States. It is one of seven historic 
properties the park commission oversees. 
Roger Bartels was the architect for 
the building housing the merry-go- 
round, which has a circular pavilion 
where the carousel resides and an at- 
tached square building that is used as 
a party space. “The Arts and Crafts 
Movement, which is represented in the 
style of so many rustic buildings, has 
been a big influence in my work over 
the last twenty-five years,” Bartels ex- 
plains. “When I got this commission, I 
wanted to continue the architecture of 
the inn, and of course one of the rooms 
had to be round to mimic the merry-go- 
round inside. But there was no reason to 
keep up the traditional building meth- 
ods on the interior, so the structural 
steel support system that’s visible lets 
you know that this is ‘neo-rustic’—a 
contemporary companion for the inn.” 
Bartels describes the Bear Mountain 
Inn and the park administration build- 
ing as facing each other across the lawn 
“like the cathedral and the campanile at 
Pisa, with the merry-go-round building 
making the sculptural point of a triad.” 
Carol Ash sees the merry-go-round be- 
coming “an icon of the Hudson River 
valley.” And Hugh Hardy imagines the 
renovated inn offering a shady and lofty 
respite from the sunny lawns outside, 
the way a forest glade would. Together 
they are bringing back to life the com- 
plicated organism that is a vital and 
welcoming park. 
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6 or 7 bedrooms and 9, baths in the main home, plus a 2-bedroom, 2-bath 
guest house, and a 4-car garage. Secluded beyond gates on a scenic San 
Francisco and bay-view elevation of 2+ acres. Stunning architectural design 
of 10,000+ sq. ft. European-style courtyard with pool and entry colonnade. 
The interior boasts high elegance with tall ceilings, marble flooring, 3 fire- 
places, hand-carved artistry, spacious public rooms. Expertly expanded and 
remodeled. #AD0081149. Bernadette Lamothe, 415.296.2226 


9 SAN FRANCISCO BROKERAGE 
SOT | { EBY S 432 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 


International Realty Telephone 415.772.9080 
Fax 415.772.9081 















TED BOERNER 


BOOKTABLE | SAN FRANCISCO | 415.487.0110 


















www.tedboerner.com 
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Access to the world’s finest properties 
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Very funny 
business, 


indeed! 


Edited by Robert Mankoff, 


cartoon editor of The New Yorker 














With an introductory essay 
by David Remnick, editor 


of The New Yorker 


Available wherever books are sold 
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PA he aS SAWZR BAY 
BEAUTIFUL BEDS IN FIVE DESIGN 


Re 5507 Glenmont 

| Houston, TX 77081) Warehouse & 
ph: 713-664-8884 Showroom in 
Sx: 713-664-1244 LAS VEGAS! 











See the world in a whole new light 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIGHT CONTROL 
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DESIGNER & MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM PLANTATION SHUTTERS AND EMBOSSED GLASS DOORS 
21728 VENTURA BLVD WOODLAND HILLS CA 91364 800.882.2223 www.shuttersandmoreinc.com 
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French Limestone 


Shown above: exterior paving, interior and exterior wall cladding, 
antique floor, fireplace and columns. 


Wo 4 
HAIFA. 


The world’s most exceptional stone. 


Palm Beach Dania, Florida New York, New York Washington, D.C. Astoria, New York 
Factory & Showroom Showroom Showroom Showroom Factory & Showroom 


Corporate Headquarters + 561-641-4911 
For a brochure ($10), please call or visit our showroom online at www-haifainc.com 
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Nationwide Shipping 
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Stone mantels. 
Call for free catalog 
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SPECIAL SECTION—INTERNATIONAL ESTATES 


THE EDITORS’ SELECTIONS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


® David De Long 


A rchitect David De Long 


created a contemporary 


| house for owner Gary Dilley at 
_ the foot of Doi Khom Moun- 


tain in Chiang Mai, Thailand 
(AD, Jan. 1998). “There was 


only one design consideration, 


” 


| Dilley says, “to take traditional 
) Thai architectural forms and 

_ adapt them to the needs of 

| modern living.” The predomi- 
) nantly teak house was com- 

| posed as a series of linked 

| pavilions, each containing one 
| major room. The colonnaded 


first floor has a central stair- 


| case that leads directly to the 

| 2,000-square-foot living pavil- 
) ion (right) and, in keeping with 
| local custom, aligns with an al- 
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tar at the rear of the space. The 
steeply curved ceiling peaks at 
45 feet, which helps to cool the 
room. De Long described the 
space as “a giant screen porch, 
exposed on four sides to capture 
the breeze.” The library, ac- 
cessed through bifold doors, 
and the dining room, which 
seats up to 32, open on two sides 
to decks that overlook the gar- 
dens. Three bedrooms, all with 
adjoining decks, were placed in 
the corners of the building for 
privacy. There is a six-room 
staff suite, and custom-made 
teak furniture is being sold with 
the property. $4.9 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0331. 
continued on page 54 
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Their money behaves in a similar fashion. 





PATRICIA AND DAN O’DONNELLS 
MERRILL LYNCH: 


RICHARD MILLER HELPS CREATE 
A MANAGED MONEY INVESTMENT 
APPROACH, INCLUDING: 





MERRILL LYNCH FINANCIAL ADVISOR RICHARD MILLER 


: s s f Fs - MERRILL LYNCH CONSULTS® A MANAGED 
A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor can give gunippene oe ages 


MONEY PROGRAM WITH ACCESS TO 





EXPERIENCED MONEY MANAGERS WHO 


you access to top money managers in the U.S. 























FOLLOW A DISCIPLINED APPROACH 


With the help of Richard Miller, the O’Donnells choose -TAX MINIM! 


ZATION STRATEGIES 





. - TRUST AND ESTATE PLANNING SERVICES 
among highly rated money managers—the same talent 








that major corporations rely on for investment exper- 





tise-—to carry out their strategy with style consistency, 








discipline and quality control. They are able to do all this 


through our Merrill Lynch Consults® program. Richard 





helped them build a personalized portfolio based on 








their risk profile and tax concerns, while they focused on 


their real interests. This is how Merrill Lynch simplifies 








life for Patricia and Dan. How can we simplify yours? 


Merrill Lynch Wealth Management 




















Contact a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor. 
1-800-MERRILLorvist ASKMERRILL.ML.COM Ask Merrill 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY JOHN TAYLOR 


@ Antti Lovag 
(NC oe Antti Lovag de- 
signed a futuristic residence 
on a hilltop overlooking the 
medieval village of Tourette- 
sur-Loup in southern France. 
The 6,400-square-foot house 
(above right) is made up of sev- 
eral spherical buildings, pierced 





with skylights, that surround an 
exotic central garden (above). 
The entranceway is a two-level 
greenhouse punctuated by 
rocks, plants, pools and streams. 
An office, a dining room and 
the great room are several steps 
up. [he master suite has, in ad- 
dition to the bedroom, a dress- 











ing room, a bath with a whirl- 
pool tub, and a sitting room 
with a fireplace. Set on 17 acres 
and 1,800 feet above sea level, 
the property has views along 
the Mediterranean coast from 
Cannes to Nice and all the 

way to Corsica. The grounds 
feature a swimming pool, natu- 








ral springs and garden paths. 
France’s Commission on His- 
toric Monuments has honored 
the residence for its merging of 
historic and contemporary de- 
sign. 20 million French francs 
($2.85 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0332. 


n the community of Terres 

Basses on St. Martin, sur- 
rounded by the Caribbean Sea 
and Simpson Bay Lagoon, is 
Villa la Croisette, a Caribbean- 
style residence built in 1987 and 
decorated by Joel Bedouet. The 
house, on two and a half land- 
scaped acres, is designed in a 
courtyard plan that includes the 
main residence, a dining gazebo 
and a recently added one-bed- 
room guesthouse, with a bar 
and a living room. Together 
the structures comprise 4,600 
square feet and have four bed- 
rooms. Each room has beam 
cathedral ceilings, tile floors and 
louvered windows and doors; 
the living room opens to a sea- 
side terrace. French doors from 
the bedrooms lead to the shad- 
ed tiled terrace. Another out- 
building provides quarters for 
staff. $1.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0333. 

continued on page 57 





@ think all range hoods are created equal? 


= | Think again. 





eawent 
‘ isi Some people choose a range hood to match | 
3 son iS their range. Others demand more. Quite abit 
ge fi I 

Lone more. That’s why 

fan | 
asses they turn to Vent- : 
A-Hood. Because | 
while we know that | 








a Vent-A-Hood 


compliments any range or kitchen, it’s the 





exclusive Magic Lung filtration system that _ 
sets our hoods apart. So what we offer are 
simply the quietest, safest, most efficient 
range hoods on the market. And you can 


choose from hundreds of styles and finishes. 
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offers beauty 
equally matched by performance. Aclose || 


look at Vent-A-Hood | 


will tell you why. 


For more infor- 


mation, contact us at 





Vent-A-Hood || 





800-331-2492 or 





www.ventahood.com 


VentAttool. 
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Our Furniture Collections 
IRIE OL (Le cat ROL RALLY 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 
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Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dania 
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Houston 


Breather presto} 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Seattle 
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Washington D.C. 





i COURTESY PAM GOLDING INTERNATIONAL 


he Sekala Private Game 
Lodge is located in the 
center of South Africa’s Wel- 
| gevonden Reserve, about 140 
miles north of Johannesburg. 
‘The main lodge sits on the top 
| of a hill, surrounded by bush, 


| and overlooks a watering hole 


2 cross the Waters is tucked 
amid the lush tropical fo- 
liage of Dangar Island, Aus- 


tralia. Discovered by explorer 


y 


used by wild animals. There are 
two lounges in the lodge, a din- 
ing room for 14, a rock pool and 
a kitchen. An outdoor enter- 
taining area off the kitchen has 
a central fireplace and seating 
for 20. The lodge is accompa- 
nied by five 581-square-foot 


a ri 
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(GF 
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baths, a veranda, a lounge, a sit- 
ting room and two bedrooms, 
one of which looks out over the 
Balinese water garden. In the 


chalets, providing additional ac- 
commodations. The property 
also has private residential quar- 
ters, consisting of a double 
chalet, with extensive decks and 
a walkway leading to a lounge, 

a bar and a dining area. The 
vegetation is sustained by four 


SPECIAL SECTION—INTERNATIONAL ESTATES 





streams and supports wildlife 
such as lions, leopards, ele- 
phants, rhinos, buffalo and 350 
species of birds. The entire 
camp is protected by an electri- 
fied game fence. Price on request. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0334. 


















































| Captain Arthur Phillip in 1788, 
)) the island is 45 minutes from 
Sydney. The compound is made 
| up of two pavilions that have 
| been connected by a glass- 
i walled gazebo (above), which 
has a lattice roof, a floor of mar- 
| ble and timber and doors that 
|open to the pool and the gar- 
den. The first pavilion has two 


second pavilion, the master 
suite has sliding doors that lead 
directly to the swimming pool 
and spa. Australian television 
personality Don Burke consid- 
ers the grounds to be “one of 
the best small gardens in Aus- 
tralia.” $1.3 million. 
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For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0335. 





continued on page 60 
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MDX was designed with one true goal. To deliver more. More power, performance, comfort and flexibility than just about any other lux}, 


SUV in its class. So, if you’re combing snowy backroads in Breckenridge, you won’t just enjoy features like a leather-appointed inter ) 
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Massenger capability or even an available Acura/Bose® Music System with in-dash 6-disc CD changer. You'll have the ability to tackle almost any 








lain, thanks to our revolutionary VIM-4™ electronic 4-wheel-drive system. So you can wander right along with your imagination. Where to next? 
y y : : fe 
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GAS/COURTESY CASAS DE SAN MIGUEL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE 


Sa. in central San Miguel 


de Allende, Mexico, a resi- 

dence designed in the local ver- 
nacular has lush landscaping, 
with fountains, reflecting pools, 
stone columns and gardens. 
The four-bedroom house con- 
tains a double-height living 
room, a dining room with mar- 


ble floors and a wood-paneled 
library. Several outdoor living 
spaces, including a loggia off 
the master bedroom (below), 
take advantage of the warm cli- 
mate. $3.5 million, including 
furnishings. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0336. 
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amed for the vast rice 
fields surrounding the 
property, Villa Sawah, set on 


two acres near Ubud, Bali, con- 


sists of a series of traditional 
Balinese pavilions. An entrance 
hall with antique Javanese 
beams leads to the main struc- 
ture, which contains a living/ 
dining area, a kitchen and two 
bedrooms. Sliding glass doors 
open onto a large teak veranda 
and the landscaped garden. 
Another pavilion has two bed- 
rooms and an indoor-outdoor 
bath, while a third functions 
as a self-contained apartment. 
All of the bedrooms are air- 
conditioned. The pavilions are 
connected by wood-canopied 
walkways and face a central 
infinity-edge swimming pool 
that overlooks the open fields. 
$1.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0337. 


continued on page 62 










































































Innovations C 

















Shoes are(Z) Fe. 
overrated. 


There’s something about Mohawk carpeting that begs to be touched. Maybe it’s the superior 
quality. Perhaps it’s our craftsmanship. One thing’s certain, bring home a Mohawk carpet and you 
may never want to put your shoes on again. Call 1-800-2-MOHAWK or visit mohawkind.com. 




















MOHAWK 


Aladdin | Horizon | World | Galaxy | WundaWeve | Portico Mohawk makes the room 
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erched on the rocky cliffs of 

Antigua’s western coastline 
is a residence that was built in 
1993. The four-bedroom house 
has ceramic-tile floors, wood 
moldings and Tuscan tilework 
in all seven baths. A bedroom 
and the pool room are on the 


lower level, while the main floor 
contains a living/dining room, 
the kitchen and two bedroom 
suites. A 94-foot-long roof ter- 
race crowns the structure. Nu- 
merous sliding glass doors open 
to extensive decks that take 
advantage of panoramic vistas 





of the Caribbean. Steps lead 
down from the main house to a 
lower-level terrace that has an 
infinity-edge saltwater swim- 
ming pool (above) and a lawn 
with a stone border. Two one- 
bedroom guest cottages are also 
on the property. Landscaped 








with tropical plantings, the 
grounds border the waterfront 
on two sides and offer sweeping 
views of the water and the 
neighboring islands in the Less- 
er Antilles. $2.8 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0338. 


he 18th-century villa and 

estate Fattoria Orsini- 
Prataviera rests on 100 acres of 
rolling hills in Tuscany. Located 
between the towns of Tofori 
and San Gennaro, the property 
is 40 miles from Florence. The 
9,687-square-foot main villa has | 
a private chapel, a central stair- | 
case connecting its three floors | 
and moldings carved from local | 
stone. The six-bedroom house ! 
stands among 22 acres of olive | 
groves and vineyards that date | 
back to 1392. Additional living 
quarters include a guesthouse, 
several apartments and a farm- 
house, with a private garden and 
swimming pool. There are also 
three wine cellars and a bottling 
room. All of the buildings have 
been completely restored and 
updated with modern amenities. 
8.5 billion lira ($3.77 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0339. 

continued on page 64 















Think of the possibilities. 
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action, we available in virtually any size, s 


offer you a host of beautiful answers. style your plans call for. And & 


For remodeling projects, Marvin windows __ they're available in any size, they can be 


For a free brochure, call 1-800-268-7644. MARVIN. ( 
Windows and Doors 


Made for you. 
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built to the exact dimensions of your 
current openings, mak ing them perfect 
for replacement jobs. Either way, you'll 


find the results much more to your lik Ing 


1100108A 
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MAJORCA 


Lae in the rural village 
of Llubi on Majorca, Spain, 
is a reconstructed stone house 
on 6.75 acres. There are six 
caves on the property, two of 
which have been integrated into 
the design of the house. An- 
tique doors open into the living 
area, which has a wood beam 


CURACAO 


ee Ot resi- 
dence on Cura¢ao, in the 
Netherlands Antilles, has com- 
manding views of the bay and 
the mountains. A private beach 
and jetty distinguish the prop- 
erty, which is near the city of 
Willemstad, on the southern 
coast of the island. The 1991 
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ceiling; the two caves create ad- 
ditional seating spaces tucked 
into the exposed rock. Sunlight 
filters in through the glass roof 
of the adjacent atrium. A few 
steps up are the kitchen and the 
dining room, which opens onto 
a deck. The second-floor master 
bedroom has a wardrobe and a 


house, built with hardwood, 
copper and stainless steel, has 
spacious rooms and seaside ter- 
races. A tropical garden is out- 
side the main entrance, which 
leads to a large living room with 
vaulted wood ceilings, white 
walls and white-tile floors. Both 


the living room and the dining 


| ESTATES FOR SALE ES FOR SALE —————_—_— 
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private covered porch. Tiered 
terraces provide an outdoor 
dining area (above), which steps 
down to the swimming pool. 
From its elevated position, the 
house looks out over the sur- 
rounding countryside and its 





room have French doors that 
open onto the front veranda and 
the water. A master suite has a 
bath with a whirlpool tub and a 
walk-in closet. There are two 
other bedrooms, one of which 
can be used as a study, and a 
covered porch (above). The 
grounds include carports and 


extensive orchards, which in- 
clude several varieties of fruit 
trees. A guesthouse and a small 
stone studio are included. £1.1 
million ($1.6 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0384. 


a 538-square-foot guesthouse 
with a large living area, a kitch- 
en and two bedrooms, each with 
a bath. Three additional guest- 
houses in the center of old 
Willemstad are available for i 
$250,000. $1 million. | 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0385. 
continued on page 70 
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Resort & Spa 
OPENING AUGUST 2001 IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





800.325.3589 
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INTRODUCES HIS LATEST 

LOVEBUG COLLECTION. CAPTIVATING 
AND COLORFUL, THESE 

PLAYFUL LOVEBUGS ARE 

pS) BN ts] 

DETAILED IN FRENCH ENAMEL 


AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10021 PHONE: 212.935-1960 FAX: 212.759.8294; 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT SELECT FINE JEWELERS 
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* 2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MOMIGA CA 90404 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAx 310. 264.2403 
: WW:SEWARDJOHNSON.COM 
Sculpturefound@aol.com 
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he Cycladic island of 

Kythnos, once praised by | 

Aristotle for its civic and politi- 

| cal infrastructure, is located 


about an hour and a half from | 
Athens, Greece, and is home to at 
a villa built by architect Athena if 
Kovatsi- Tsezou. The 1996 resi- i. 
dence, constructed on one of | 
the island’s peninsulas, was de- 





signed in a typical Cycladic 

| style. The three-story house 
has stone arches and many ter- 

races to take advantage of the 

| views. A self-contained one- 

| bedroom apartment is on the 
lower level. The main floor 
consists of an open living/din- 
ing room, a kitchen and two 
bedrooms. A secluded master 
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Ft 
suite is on the top floor. 1 mil- Val 
lion euros ($850,000). Bho 
For information, call our Hot Blo 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0386. fib 








ADVANCING A CAUSE 
SO CLOSE TO OUR HEARTS. 


mited Edition Stand Mixer is not tax deductible and available only on the KitchenAid Web site am June 1, 2001 - ents 31, 2001 A 
red trademark/TM trademark/The mixer shape is a trademark of KitchenAid, U.S.A. © 2001. All rights reserved. Cook for the Cure is a trademark of the ie rs i 
adation, which represents a partnership between KitchenAid, a professional charitable fundraiser, and the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation, 
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COSTA CAREYES 


asa Sirena is in Costa 
Careyes, on the Pacific 


| coast of Mexico between Puerto 
_ Vallarta and Manzanillo. The 

_ house, designed by architect 

| Lopez Baz y Calleja, sits 90 feet 


above a small cove and over- 


cook 
FOR THE 








looks the ocean. The entrance 
opens into the living room, 
which is surrounded by a deck, 
with a swimming pool beyond 
(above right). Just a few steps 
up is the dining room, which is 
adjacent to a fully equipped 


kitchen with a large pantry. 
‘Two guest suites are also on the 
main level, and another is below 
the living room. A private stair- 
way leads to an upstairs master 
suite, which has a lounge area 
and two separate terraces. The 





The KitchenAid® Stand Mixer benefiting Cook for the Cure™. 


Available only at www.KitchenAid.com. 


KitchenAid presents Cook for the Cure™. Now those with a passion for 
cooking can support the fight against breast cancer. As part of this effort, 
with every purchase of our pink Limited Edition Stand Mixer*, KitchenAid 





property is landscaped with 

blooming tropical plants, co- 

conut palms and mango trees. 

$1.2 million. 

For information, call our Hot 

Line, 212/286-6803, 0387. 
continued on page 74 


), The Susan 
G. Komen 


CURE 


PRESENTED BY 


KitchenAid 


2] Breast Cancer 


will make a $50 donation to the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation. 
Foundation 


To learn more about Cook for the Cure™, including special cooking classes 
and other culinary offerings, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.541 .6390. 

























































































ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


november 1-3, 2001 e jacob javits center e new york city 


DESIGN®* HOME AGGESS @ORIES 
FURNISHINGS *ebINE SA Ral 





photo: Brueton 


co-sponsored by 


CheNew ork Eimes 


Expect the World’ 


Tickets $20 at the door e special price for advance purchase 
www.archdigesthomeshow.com @ 800.677.6278 
To exhibit, call Merchandise Mart Properties, Inc. at 312.527.7531 
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MALUHIA 
AT WAILEA 


IN THE HAWAIIAN language, 
Maluhia means tranquility, serenity 
and peace. Wailea is the Goddess of 
Canoe Makers. Maluhia at Wailea is 
an intimate beach community of the 
most magnificent and ideally situated 
homes in the world. 
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LIVING ART 


Only 14 homes will comprise this 
exclusive gated community situated 
on 10% acres of oceanfront property 
within the world-renowned Wailea 
Resort. While the exterior architectural 


Advertising 





palette will be similar for all of the res- 
idences, each home will be distinctively 
different—a unique work of art. 


The setting and themes for the homes 
will be reflective of the Hawaiian term 
kipuka, or lovely oasis. Offering the 
optimum in privacy, each home will be 
set on a terraced lot with panoramic 
views of the ocean and neighboring 
islands. The island’s perfect climate and 
casual lifestyle will be celebrated in 
blended indoor/outdoor spaces, creating 
an expansive living environment. 


PRIVATE BEACH CLUB AND 

CONCIERGI 
Just steps from the ocean, this private 
club offers an atmosphere of casual 
elegance, a place to enjoy ocean sports 
or relax in the shade, an idyllic setting 
for private parties and special family 
gatherings. 


A resident Concierge, dedicated to serving 
Maluhia residents, can arrange for 
personalized services including airport 
transportation, maid services, grocery 
delivery and other conveniences. 


BEST ISLAND IN THE WORLD 
For several years now, Maui continues 
to be voted “the best island in the 


world.” With five spectacular beaches, 


































SrevcG tivoEn 


54 holes of championship golf, five 
outstanding resort hotels and year- 
round sunny weather, the Wailea 
Resort is the finest resort on Maui. 


Imagine relaxing at Maluhia’s private 
Beach Club, enjoying spectacular 
sunsets from your lanai and taking 
pleasure in the slow pace of island 
life. Come to Maluhia at Wailea, 
Maui’s newest private beachfront 
community. 


‘To request more information on Maluhia 
at Wailea, please call (877) 700-5851 
or visit www.maluhiaatwailea.com 

A PRM Realty Group, LLC Project 
































































































































ONE PALAU‘EA BAY transcends 
every other residential resort com- 
munity in Hawaii. It is a cherished 
place, where time-worn trails con- 
nect you to an ancient Hawaiian 
village, indigenous flora are nurtured 
in lush gardens and ocean views 
from the 17 exclusive homes fill 
your heart. Its location, above 
Palau‘ea Beach on Maui's leeward 


coast, creates a bounty for the senses. 


Designed by world-renowned archi- 
tect Tan Hock Beng of Singapore, 
the 17 homes of One Palau‘ea Bay 
blend interior and exterior, water 


and sky, into a unifying whole. 





Interior rooms seem to float on 
water, emphasizing the connection 
to the sea. Intimate areas shielded by 
walls open up to the sky, allowing 
one to bathe in private gardens. 
Landscapes seeded with indigenous 
Hawaiian plants are allowed to flow 
into the homes, blurring the line 


between inside and outside. 


he 44 total acres that encompass 


Palau‘ea Bay, 22 contain a signifi- 

toric site: the remains of an 
extensive Hawaiian village made up 
of a sacred heiau (temple), koa (fish- 
ing shrine), Hale mua (men’s meeting 
house), smaller family hale and trails. 
The site is one of the largest in this 


part of Maui, and has been dedicated 
to the University of Hawaii for 


cheological study. 


At One Palau‘ea Bay, the essence of 
Hawaiian culture and architecture 
has been allowed to evolve into a 
unique and compelling vision, unen- 
cumbered by outside influences. 


Here is the spirit of timeless Hawaii, 


captured in a private gated village of 








17 homes, with the golf, restaurants 


and shopping of Wailea and Makena 


resorts close by. 


For a private showing, please call 
(808) 875-9990. 
Offered by Coldwell Banker, Robert J. Cella (RA) 
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NAUPAKA PLACE 


ON THE PRESTIGIOUS Kohala 
Coast of the Big Island, Naupaka 
Place defines a private world in tune 
with Hawaiian legend and nature's 
beauty. This exclusive residential 
community at Waikoloa Beach 
Resort has been created for the select 
few. Eleven oceanfront custom 
homesites are blessed with dramatic 
southwesterly views of the Pacific, 
within a short walk of an inviting 
white sand beach. The average size of 
these custom homesite estates is in 
excess of 40,000 square feet, and 
some sites feature pristine natural 
anchialine ponds. 


Naupaka Place is just a 20-minute 
drive from Kona _ International 


Airport. The oceanfront setting is 
both natural and historic. Just steps 
away are the Hawaiian petroglyphs 
along the King’s Trail and the 
unspoiled beauty of Anaeho‘omalu 
Bay. Flanked by the dazzling blue 
Pacific, Waikoloa Beach Resort pro- 
vides enticing wonders as well...two 
18-hole championship golf courses, 
the magnificent Hilton Waikoloa 
Village Hotel and Outrigger 
Waikoloa Beach Hotel, plus the 
award-winning Kings’ Shops complex 
of distinctive restaurants and boutiques. 


Naupaka Place homeowners will 
revel in the privileges of an exceptional 
amenity package. The complimentary 
three-year Platinum Golf membership 
includes complimentary green fees 
and cart fees for the member, 
spouse and dependents at Waikoloa’s 
two championship golf courses. 
Naupaka Place residents will also 
receive a three-year complimentary 


“Couples Deluxe” membership to the 


adjacent Kohala Spa and Tennis Club. 


Naupaka Place represents a rare 
opportunity for oceanfront living on 
the Kohala Coast. To find out more 
about this private gated estate 
village within the Waikoloa Beach 
Resort, call (800) 800-9597. 
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MAKE YOUR MARK OWN tthe 
world-famous Kaanapali Beach, with 
miles of golden sand beach warmed 
by the Hawaiian sun and bordered by 
the blue Pacific. It’s right outside your 
door at Maui’s most popular beach- 
front condominium resort: beautiful 
Aston Kaanapali Shores. Come and 
feel the warm sand between your toes 
as you stroll along the shores, splash 
in the surf or just sit and watch 


another spectacular sunset. 


Aston Kaanapali Shores will pamper 
you with the services of a fine hotel 
and the convenience and spaciousness 





of a deluxe condominium resort. 
Choose from air-conditioned 1- and 
2-bedroom suites with spectacular 
ocean views, daily maid service, a 
private lanai, full kitchens and an 
on-site restaurant. And now you can 
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get your fifth night free, a free 


luau (2 for 1), free discounts, plus 
a free $100 dining credit. Call 
(800) 922-7866 and ask for the 


“Astonishing Free Deals” or visit 


www.kaanapalishores.com 
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IF LIFE GIVES YOU ONE OF THESE, ii 
GIVE IT BACK. HHH 
| | 
Real lemons grow on trees. Why not pick 
up a few for a pitcher-of Sparkling Raspberry 
Lemonade? Get the recipe at epicurious.com, | 
along with thousands of other mouthwatering 
ideas from Gourmet and Bon Appétit. 
a 
e e | 4 
.com | 
© 2001 CondéNet Inc. All rights reserved | | 
Wil | 
Wi | 






































SPECIAL SECTION—INTERNATIONAL ESTATES 


® Byde Mill 
historic property in St. 
George, on the southern 
end of Barbados, Byde Mill was 
built around 1831 and encom- 
passes 5,826 square feet. The 
four-bedroom residence, con- 
structed from coral stone, is 
shaded by 200-year-old trees. 
The downstairs reception 
rooms include a library, a dining 
room and a living room. There 
is also a kitchen with bright 
Portuguese-tile countertops. A 
sweeping veranda is on two 





sides of the lower level and is 
reached through louvered 
French doors. An old mill func- 
tions as an additional entertain- 
ing space near the pool. The ose _ ene 


plantation has 1,800 acres of 
sugarcane. $1.875 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0388. 





LOUISE PORTER/COURTESY BAJAN SERVICES LIMITED 




















Amdega 
Conservatories, 
handmade in 
England since 1874 
from the finest 
timber and glass. 





AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Amdega and Machin design offices 
throughout the USA and Canada. 
Please call 1-800-449-7348 


Wwww.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 


AD/08/01 
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Albuquerque Lighting 
Albuquerque, NM 
505-345-2727 


Beautiful Things 
OES ene oe 
954-757-9646 


Bernard Electric 
Columbus, OH 
614-221-5195 


Butler’s Electric Supply 
eyaecagtl Ne 
POETS Hteieey 


Capitol Lighting 

3 Florida Locations 

6 New Jersey Locations 
1-800-Lighting 


Central Light 
Cincinnati, OH 
Ser se eeel 


Cleveland Lighting Center 
(OaZorT tee) al 
Sees eene 


Cullman Cabinet & 
Supply Co. 

(OT TnET AU ome lt bb) 
256-734-1540 


Dekker Electric 
Lansing, IL 
708-474-9800 


~ Galleria Lighting 
Denver, CO 
303-825-5011 


Herald Wholesale Inc. 
Oak Park, MI 
248-398-4560 


Jones Lighting Specialists 
Baltimore, MD 
CaM eyzera une) 





: i OLE a Lam Lighting & Design 
= SSSSSCCOL GG ra Goshen, NY 


CT ECE! 


Bete ats 
All Locations 
800-782-1967 


Legacy Lighting & Home 
Scottsdale, AZ 
480-315-1115 
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The Light Source 
Danville, CA 
OPES ieea Pa) 


Lights Fantastic 
Austin, TX 
512-452-9511 
Dallas, TX 
214-369-1101 


Lighting By Erik 
Pittsburgh, PA 
412-561-6555 


Meletio Electric 
Dallas, TX 
214-352-3900 


Metropolitan Lighting 
New York Design Center 
New York, NY 
212-545-0032 


Muska Lighting 
St. Paul, MN 
651-227-8881 


Orlando Lighting 
Orlando, FL 
407-852-1484 


Rhododendron Furniture 
and Design 

Vienna, WV 
800-917-0060 


Rittenhouse Lighting 
Admore, PA 
op LOH tepyAel0 be) 


Rueff Lighting 
Louisville, KY 
pleat bea es WA 


Seattle Lighting 
All Locations 
800-689-1000 


Traditions World Importers 
EArt As 
702-656-0517 


Valley Supply Company 
a sQtnet 

Houma, LA 
504-872-1431 


A irmeriy bg 
EA ore as 
702-795-4055 


World of Lighting & Fans i 
Sets 

813-253-3044 

Palm Harbor, FL 
727-784-0522 


METROPOLITAN 


LIGHTING FIXTURE CO. 


A Minka Group COMPANY 
www.minkagroup.net 
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An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional Design World 


OUT OF INDIA 


he history of Indian 

furniture is often ro- 

manticized, and much 
of what has been accessible is 
rustic,” says London-based 
dealer Tehzeeb Hoosenally. 
“But the pieces I work with are 
refined and crafted from a vari- 
ety of materials. Part of what 
impresses me about India is the 
diversity of styles.” Hoosenally’s 
collection of Portuguese-, 
Dutch-, French- and English- 
influenced furniture, which has 
caught the eye of Peter Marino, 
dates from the 18th century to 
the early 20th and ranges from 
intricately painted jewelry 
boxes to armchairs and tables 
made of mahogany, rosewood, 
satinwood and ebony. By ap- 
pointment. Tehzeeb Hoosenally; 
44-20-7792-5013. 








Painted boxes, above, 
and a rosewood bed at 
Tehzeeb Hoosenally 


REPRODUCED 
RELICS 


an Francisco’s Edward A. 

Lewis Carpet is the only 
dealer in the United States to 
carry a new collection by Perfec- 
tion Rug Company, of Canada, 
featuring patterns by Jean-Michel 
Frank, which were inspired 
by Christian Bérard, and origi- 
nal designs by Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann. Gary Hutton is 
drawn to Lewis’s inventory of 
antique European and Tibetan 
carpets and a contemporary line 
by London designer Kelly Hop- 
pen. Edward A. Lewis Carpet, 
2 Henry Adams St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103; 415/437-1800. 


A Jean-Michel Frank 
pattern, left, at Edward 
A. Lewis Carpet 





LOS ANGELES 
MINIMALISM 


esigner Nick Berman, of 

Berman-Rosetti in Los 
Angeles, has recently added a 
group of minimalist pieces to 
his existing line of sleek furni- 
ture. There are ten new designs 
available, including the Tiger- 
tail cabinet (below), which is 
made of koa wood and can be 
custom-sized. By appointment. 
Berman-Rosetti; 310/476-6242. 


COURTESY BERMAN-ROSETTI 





continued on page 78 
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COURTESY EDWARD FIELDS 





IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


ees 


» Edward Fields 
A merican-born designer 
Marion Dorn worked in 
England before World War II, 
where she conceived upholstery 
fabrics for the London Under- 
ground and rugs for Claridge’s 


hotel and Syrie Maugham’s fa- 
mous white room. After the war 








i 


she designed rugs for Edward 
Fields in New York (212/310- 
0400), and a number of her pat- 
terns have been reissued. Sparta 
(above), which was inspired by 
an ancient Greek mosaic-tiled 
floor, has been recolored in red, 
black and gold and is one of her 
designs from the early 1960s. Fred 


Rar F 
1S 


D Pierre Frey 
The French fabric, wallpaper 
and accessory firm Pierre Frey, 
which is represented in New 
York at Donghia (212/935-3713), 
has lively summer prints and an 
unusual woven collection. Can- 
dice is a cotton printed with 
elongated tulips and anemones 
against painterly yellow and 
white stripes. Zanzibar, which is 
also cotton, is a watercolor-like 
design with figures wearing 
Fast African clothing—veils, 
djellabas and fezzes—against 
sketched tent shapes and palm 
trees. The fabric has a back- 
ground of blue-washed sand. 


Pierre Frey’s printed 
cotton fabric Candice, 
left, at Donghia 


COURTESY ENDLESS KNOT RUG COMPANY 


Og 
Kod 


i 


and Ginger is a beige-and-black 
rug, while Cavalcade has a border 





of brown and black stripes at the 


top and bottom and an overall 
geometric pattern in white. 


Below, Endless Knot’s 
Shenong rug, designed 
by Lori Weitzner 


@ Endless Knot Rug Company 
There are new abstract composi- 
tions by the Endless Knot Rug 
Company, whose designs are 
available at Decorative Carpets 
in Los Angeles (310/859-6333) 
and the Rug Source in Denver 


(303/871-8034). In the Sonata 





By Jeffrey Simpson 


» Maharam 


Two designs by Anni Albers, the 


master weaver and printmaker 


who was married to Bauhaus ar- 


chitect and designer Josef Albers, | 


are now available at Maharam 


COURTESY MAHARAM 


(212/614-2900). Chenille Stripe 





(above), a cotton blend original-- 


ly produced in 1946, comes in 


dark gray, pale gray, cream, yel-- 


low, brown and orange. Raffia 


Cord evokes many of the fabrics , 


championed by contemporary 
fashion designers, yet Albers 
created it for her diploma proj- 


ect in 1932. Because only a small | 


supply of the yarns required to 
make Raffia Cord exists, Ma- 
haram is offering the fabric in 
a limited edition. 





Collection, Rubato has a carbon | 
background peppered with 
geometric shapes that have a 
modernist effect. Designer 

Lori Weitzner has added to her | 
line of rugs for Endless Knot. 


Shenong, for example, has a pat- | 


tern of ginkgo leaves. 0 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS | 


Kelsey r-ammer 


THE STAR OF FRASIER AND HIS H | 
WIFE, CAMILLE, AT THEIR MAUI HIDEAWAY 









































JIM MCHUGH 











n Frasier, as in other television sit- Architecture by Ryniak Architects 
coms, things tend to move quickly. Interior Design by Kathy Merrill, AsID 
Jokes fly, outrageous things hap- Landscape Architecture by 
pen—and all at lightning speed. So Russel Y. Gushi, ASLA 
it’s not surprising to discover that, off- Text by Penelope Rowlands 
screen, Kelsey Grammer, the show’s Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
popular star, moves at a similar clip, 
making even life-changing decisions at 
a breakneck pace. One of these took The Maui residence of Frasier star 
: . ‘ Kelsey Grammer and his wife, Ca- 
place on a trip to Maui a few years back; mille (above, inthe greatroom)) is 
finding himself near Kapalua Bay, with “my refuge above the water,” says the 
all its shimmering, Technicolor beauty, actor. Local architect Rick Ryniak 
“I fell in love with the location and the designed the house. Lerr: A lily 


; oh il pond highlights the entrance court- 
environs, he recalls. : ; yard and serves as a tranquil transi- 
For Kelsey Grammer and his wife, tion from the outside to the inside. 
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“J wanted the house to have the 
essence of Hawaii and the beach,” 
says interior designer Kathy Mer- 
rill. “So I pulled colors from the 
landscape and went from there.” 
Opposite: In the great room, Liv- 
ing Rock, 1999, by Phil Gallagher 
hangs near Balinese drums. 


Camille, a former model, this could 
mean only one thing. “We buy hous- 
es pretty much anywhere we go,” she 
says, her tone revealing her sense of 
humor. Among the souvenirs they have 
picked up on earlier trips are a ski 
house in Beaver Creek, Colorado, and 
a farm in upstate New York to accom- 
pany their main residence, a five-acre 
estate in Malibu. 

Within a day the Grammers had not 
only found what the actor calls “ab- 
solutely perfect land”—two acres on a 
promontory overlooking the lush, di- 
minutive islands of Molokai and Lanai— 
they had already started interviewing 
local architects. Their final choice was 
Maui-based Rick Ryniak. In the midst 





LIKE FRASIER, GRAMMER IS A MASTER 

OF UNDERSTATEMENT. “WE GOT IN 

A LITTLE OVER OUR HEADS,” HE ALLOWS, 
WITH FALSE SHEEPISHNESS. 


of their initial meeting, Ryniak remem- 
bers, “Kelsey just looked at me and said, 
“When can we start?’” — 

Born on St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands and raised partly in Florida, 
Grammer is entirely at home in the 
tropics. “I get my first breath of a trop- 
ical breeze, and I’m instantly a little 
bit closer to peace,” he says. He has 
strong feelings about how warm-weath- 
er houses should be, and they involve 
few walls and lots of views. “My hus- 
band likes to see vistas that go on for- 
ever,” says his wife. 

Grammer may look like Dr. Frasier 
Crane, the endearingly tense fatalist 
whose job as a radio station’s phone-in 
psychiatrist leads to all sorts of funny 








ABOVE: “Every corner of the great 
room leads to glass and views,” Ry- 
niak says of the space’s expansive 
vistas of Kapalua’s bays and the is- 
lands of Molokai and Lanai. “It was 
created as an open, flexible space,” 
Merrill adds. Donghia woven high- 
back chairs and sofa fabric. 


escapades, but his on-island persona is 
decidedly more laid-back—even as he 
trots out the tricks of his trade: ironic 
stares, pregnant pauses, mordant re- 
marks. Like Frasier, he is a master of un- 
derstatement. “We got in a little over 
our heads,” he allows, with false sheep- 
ishness, as he talks about his house. 
Though he and his wife originally envi- 
sioned a 5,000-square-foot beach cot- 
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THE GRAMMERS HAVE BEEN 
KNOWN TO CAMP OUT ON 
ADJOINING CHAISE LONGUES 
ON ‘THE BEDROOM BALCONY. 


Opposite: A limestone-top table 
with a bamboo base is at the cen- 
ter of the breakfast room, where 
glass pocket doors open to the 
pool and lanai areas. Grange rat- 
tan-and-wicker chairs. Outdoor 
table and chairs by Michael Taylor 
Designs. Giati striped fabric. 
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tage, it soon evolved into something 
larger—much larger, as in 8,500 square 
feet. Grammer had firm ideas about the 
layout: “I wanted bedrooms on both 
sides of the house, with a big room in 
the middle where people could meet,” 
he says, adding that the master bedroom 
“was to be sort of isolated and away 
from the madding crowd.” 

For his design, Ryniak studied the ar- 
chitecture of Charles W. Dickey and 
some of Hawaii’s fabled hotels, includ- 
ing the famous century-old Moana Ho- 
tel in Oahu, with its multilevel hip roof. 
To protect the residence from the 
northeast winds, Ryniak conceived it in 
the shape of a boomerang, with the 
public areas on the leeward side. The 
central space became a twenty-foot- 
high-ceilinged great room. Thanks to 


continued on page 167 


Top: The couple stand on the bal- 
cony off the master bedroom, which 
overlooks the terraced garden, pine- 
apple fields and the Kapalua golf 
course, beyond. ABOVE: From the 
bedroom, says Grammer, “the sun- 
sets between the islands are just 
extraordinary.” Stark carpet. 


RiGut: At the southeast end of the 
residence is the spa area, which in- 
cludes a hot therapy pool, a cold 
plunge pool, a spa and a shower. A 
glass-enclosed steam room is at left, 
near the exercise room. Walker & 
Zanger limestone tile on shower 
wall and for deck flooring. 
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- great room. A waterfall marks the 

PORE nt ame: (om OL Oem 
ture, Michael Taylor Designs. Sum- 
mit Furniture umbrellas, with Giati 
fabric. Walker & Zanger tile on la- 
nai and at outer edge of pool. f 
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Rajasthani 


Reinvention 


INDIA’S NAILA FORT UNDERGOES A ‘TOTAL TRANSFORMATION 
Text by Amanda Viull/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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THE FORT’S POSITION ON A ROCKY CRAG ALMOST 
DEFEATED ITS PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER AT THE OUTSET 


e/g 


ajasthan is India’s 
most northwestern 
state, a harsh but 
beautiful landscape 
of rugged desert, mountain 
passes, jewel-like lakes and 
fairy-tale forts and palaces. 
But until the latter years 
of the twentieth century it 
was ruled by a confederation 
of warrior clans (Rajasthan 
means “land of princes”), and 
it still retains its 
remoteness and feudal ro- 
mance makes it a 
perfect retreat for one of In- 
dia’s corporate rajas, the ho- 
tel magnate P. R. S. Oberoi. 


which 


“IT wanted a place in Ra- 
iasthan,” he says, “a haveli— 


—or a fort, and I 


r~ANnciAn 


aura of 


x 


Asove: The first of the fort’s three 
main courtyards. Characteristic of 
fortified buildings in the region, the 
walls are lime-plastered sandstone. 
Because it was named a heritage 
site by the Rajasthani government 
soon after its purchase, no struc- 
tural changes could be undertaken. 


searched for the right one for 
two winters.” Educated in In- 
dia, Switzerland and Britain, 
“Biki” Oberoi is a dynamic 
businessman with a highly 
evolved sense of the contem- 
porary traveler’s zeitgeist. On 
his watch the Oberoi Group 
has developed a number of 
“heritage hotels,” such as the 
luxurious Rajvilas, outside 
Jaipur, and the new Amarvi- 
las in Agra (see Architectural 


Digest, August 1998 and July 
2001, respectively). But even 
he had difficulty locating the 
property he was looking for. 
Then a friend told him of a 
deserted one-hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old fortress not far 
from Jaipur; it was in a con- 
siderable state of disrepair, 
the friend said, but it might 
be available—would Oberoi 
like to see it? 

Naila Fort was built as a 
garrison to defend the village 
of Naila and the land in the 
valley beyond, and its nearly 
impregnable position on a 
rocky crag in the Aravalli 
mountains almost defeated 
its prospective purchaser at 
the outset. The road to the 
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fort had been washed out in) 
a heavy rainstorm a year be- 
fore, Oberoi recalls. “We had 
to climb to the fort on foot, 
over a landslide, until we i 
reached the top.” His efforts 
were rewarded: The build- 
ings, though tumbledown and | 
stripped of their doors and | 
windows by scavengers, were jf 
structurally sound, and the 
view was magnificent. He de- 
cided then and there to buy 


Opposite: Guests to Naila Fort are 
welcomed with garlands of red ros- 
es at the main entrance, or Suraj 
Poul, which features brass-studded 
doors from the nearby Shekhawati 
region. Beyond, antique arms and 
shields from Rajasthan are arrayed 
above a brass chest from Gujarat. 
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Opposite: From the Suraj Poul 
guests proceed to the Surya Mahal, 
_ or formal drawing room, which is 

_ defined by flat cusped arches. Inte- 
rior designer Sunita Kohli con- 
ceived the floor’s pietra dura detail- 
ing. Elaborate brass-mounted 

_ doors open onto the gardens. 


it. His friend was less im- 
pressed: “He told me, ‘You 
must be mad,’” Oberoi says 
with a laugh. “The road’s im- 
passable—how will you get 
any building materials up 
there?’ Yet when no truck 
could navigate the road’s 
steep serpentine turns, Oberoi 
was unfazed: He had the con- 
struction materials and ap- 
pliances dropped off at the 
foot of the mountain and 
taken up by tractor. 

The road wasn’t the only 
challenge he faced. The fort 
had historically relied on 
rainwater cisterns for its wa- 
ter supply, and a well could 
not be dug through the moun- 
tain bedrock. Oberoi had to 
negotiate the purchase of 
a farm in the valley below 
—a process that took two 
years and considerable hag- 
gling—and dig an artesian 
well there from which water 
would be pumped up to the 
fort. There were govern- 
mental hurdles as well: After 
its purchase, Naila was de- 
clared a heritage site by the 
state government of Ra- 
jasthan, which meant that, 
apart from the restoration it- 
self, no architectural changes 
could be made to the build- 
ings. And once the restora- 
tion was completed, the fort 
had to be open to visitors on 
a limited basis. 

Not that these restrictions 
bothered Oberoi in the 
slightest: “I didn’t want to al- 
ter anything architecturally,” 
he says. “I bought it because 
it looked interesting. What 
Vd do with it, we’d see later.” 
‘To plot the reconstruction of 
the fort and turn it into 
a twenty-first-century resi- 
dence, he looked to Prabhat 
Patki, the Bombay-based ar- 








Lert: As elsewhere in the resi- 
dence, the dado of the dining room 
is finished in garish, a glaze of white 
lime, ground marble and eggshells 
that is found only in the interiors of 
palaces and forts in Rajasthan. The 
antique carpet is Persian. A crystal 
chandelier lights the space. 


chitect whose culturally sen- 
sitive designs make Rajvilas 
and Amarvilas so distinctive. 
‘The restoration was carried 
out by an in-house team of 
craftsmen under Oberoi’s 
meticulous direction. 

Their first task was to re- 
pair and rebuild the crenel- 
lated walls and squat turrets, 
which are made from the 
same lime-plastered sand- 
stone used in other fortified 
buildings in the area, notably 
the palace-fort at Amber and 
the City Palace in Jaipur. In- 
terior finishing followed— 
including stone carving, fres- 
co and the application of a 
wall glaze made from white 
lime, ground marble and 
eggshells called aarish, which 
is distinctive to Rajasthan. 
“The older it gets, the better 
it gets,” Oberoi explains. “Af- 
ter a couple of years you have 
to use a hammer to break it.” 
Such authenticity is evident 
everywhere at Naila, from 
the formal dining room’s 
mirror-mosaic ceiling, remi- 
niscent of Amber’s Sheesh 
Mahal, or Hall of Mirrors, to 
the floral-motif pietra dura of 
the floors. 

Today the fort evokes an 
enchanted castle, surround- 
ed by replanted woodland 
in which, Oberoi reports, a 
leopard was recently seen. At 
the top of the hill is a cere- 
monial gateway, the Suraj 

continued on page 168 


Because of the fort’s remote loca- 
tion, construction supplies had to 
be brought in by tractor. “I thought, 
If they could build it in the old 
days, I could do it now,” explains 
Oberoi. Lert: A sitting area be- 
tween courtyards displays part of 
his collection of antique arms. 
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room. The side chairs are clad in 
Of the team of craftspeo 
arried out the renovati 
“Thank goodness 
artisans in India who 


brass. 


Cusped arches and aarish-covered 
walls continue in the master bed- 
can do this sort of work.” 


Oberoi observes, 


there are still 
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BARONESS FIONA 
THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA 
ON MYKONOS 


Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Reto Guntli 











iona Thyssen-Borne- “We ended up with a mixture of 
misza is a legendary styles, periods and nationalities—it’s 
a eclectic but cozy,” Baroness Fiona 
Bri tish beauty. Her Thyssen-Bornemisza (above) says 
arresting face, classi- of the house she and her companion, 


cally perfect, could be the Dimitri Vitos, renovated on Myko- 


model for the figurehead on es ie eee 
a ship’s bow. Or grace the 
cover of a last-word fashion 
magazine out on the news- jaded and maybe even a bit 
stands tomorrow. spoiled. But to her immense 
She is a worldly woman. As __ credit, she and her tastes have 
the former wife ofa German- remained exquisitely simple. 
Hungarian baron, one of the For the past ten years what 
richest men in the world, she has become this legend most 
has not missed much. One is her idyllic house on the 
would have thought her fa- Greek island of Mykonos. Not 
muliarity with al! that is ex- that it was idyllic when she 
travagant and luxurious might found it, to be sure. But love, 
become instant love, conquered all. 
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Setting about it with true grit, 
she transformed what she 
describes as “a dark house, 
trashed by squatters and aban- 
doned for twenty years,” into a 
lovely, cozy oasis. And she did 
it all herself{—or almost. Her 
companion of eighteen years, 
Greek antiques dealer Dimitri 
Vitos, was always by her side. 

The house she rescued was 
built in 1906 by a Mykoniat 
family she calls “educated 
and artistic.” It looks like a 
small town house “plunked 
down in the country, sur- 
rounded by four amazing 
palm trees under a canopy 
of eucalyptus,” she says. “It’s 
always cool, even on the 
hottest days, and the sunlight 
filtering through the trees 
shimmers inside the rooms.” 

When Thyssen-Bornemi- 
sza first got there, the land be- 
yond those sheltering palms 
“was the proverbial Greek 
desert—blasted by the melte- 
mui, our fierce August wind— 
where only the hardiest wild- 
flowers grew. I immediately 
started planting cypress trees, 
drawing water for them by 
hand from one of our three 
wells, as we had no electricity.” 

Gardening, however, is built 
into the DNA of the Brit- 
ish, so the intrepid Thyssen- 
Bornemisza soldiered on. It 
was all part of her dream, 
one perhaps fostered by her 
exotic childhood. (Her fa- 
ther, a British naval officer, 
and her grandfather were 
born “in the shadow of the 
Himalayas,” and her mother 
was born on Java.) 

She loved working to make 
the gardens beautiful, be- 
cause to her the property was 
“magnificent, mysterious, se- 
cret” and, best of all, “mine, 


The sitting room, which has 
French doors and receives east- 
ern and western sunlight, is “the 
heart of the house.” Paintings 

by Alathea Wilson flank the man- 
tel. The wood lintel is from India. 
Thyssen-Bornemisza found the 
bronze seated figure in Kathmandu. 
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ABOVE: Intricate carvings and col- 
umns of wood from India were 
joined to create the bed in the mas- 
ter bedroom; on either side of it, 
paintings by local artist Gregos Psy- 
choyos hang near French cabinets. 
Atits foot stands a Victorian méridi- 
enne upholstered in striped cotton. 
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just waiting for me to find it,” 
she says. “I allowed everything 
green to grow, including some 
charming weeds. It requires 
cunning and a willingness to 
take chances to develop a 
garden here.” 

The chances paid off. Now 
the lush gardens and the 
lovely pathways leading to 
various outlying guesthouses 
are bright with oleanders, pot- 
ted geraniums and jasmine. 


Terraces on several levels are 
lined with antique pots burst- 
ing with blooms. 

The architect who was 
commissioned to build the 
swimming pool—Thyssen- 
Bornemisza nicknamed him 
Einstein—put it in the wrong 
place. “When I discovered 
it and told him to put it 
where it belonged, he told 
everyone that he was dealing 
with a lunatic.” 





But all’s well that ends 
well, and the pool area, be- 
low the verdant east terrace, 
is now a thing of peace and 
beauty, entered through a 
pair of antique Rajasthani 
doors and filled with old pots 
made on Cyprus. It’s all very 
Garden of Eden-ish. 

The terrace that runs the 
entire length of the house is 
where Thyssen-Bornemisza 
and her guests relax and have 











drinks in the evening. She 
added a glass roof that was 


designed with openings to 


allow “the branches of a 


| towering eucalyptus to con- 
| tinue growing and provide 
shade.” The woman thinks 


of everything. 
For a house in Greece, par- 
ticularly on Mykonos, where 


/almost all the houses are 


_ white, Thyssen-Bornemisza’s 
| is unusual. It is stained a brick 


rose that is very nearly its 
original color. 

Inside, she points out, “the 
rooms are furnished with a 
million objects picked up at 
antiques shops and auctions, 
to which I was once addicted.” 
While she and Vitos were 
struggling with builders on 
Mykonos, she shopped for 
furniture in England, where 
she was then living. Thyssen- 
Bornemisza knew what she 





was looking for, but she says 
she ended up buying loads 
of unrelated furnishings and 
objects that she liked, even 
though she thought she’d nev- 
er be able to use them all. But 
the house and the guesthous- 
es simply swallowed it all. 
When she moved in, it was 
February, the coldest and wet- 
test month in Greece, so she 
chose strong, warm colors, not 
the cool ones normally found 








“T tried to retain and respect the 
original feel of the house and the 
terrain,” notes Thyssen-Borne- 
misza. ABOVE: A guesthouse, with 
its own pergola, is hidden behind 

a wall near the pool. A bentwood 
rocking chair is set by a Zanzibari 
bed draped with an old lace coverlet. 
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SHE LOVED WORKING TO MAKE THE GARDENS BEAUTIFUL, BECAU! 




















Lert: Antique Rajasthani wood 
doors with decorative brass trim- 
mings open to the pool. The object 
at left “is part of a sunken boat I 
discovered,” Thyssen-Bornemisza 
explains. “The pots are old, but 
new ones are still made the same 
way, in the same kilns on Cyprus.” 


in Greek summer houses. She 
loves Asia, and India in partic- 
ular, and this has influenced 
her surroundings. In the sit- 
ting room are kilims and 
a bronze seated figure that 
was purchased in Kathman- 
du more than forty years ago. 
There are two mismatched 
sofas, one covered in an an- 
tique crocheted bedspread. 
The ethnic jewelry she collects 
is stored in an Indian marriage 
chest. She keeps it next to her 
bed, the one she designed 
from old carvings and planks 
from India. 


Asove: “I think the east-facing 
terrace, with its dramatic steps 
leading to the lower garden, and 
the towering palm trees are very 
1920s film set.” BELOw: A Pakistani 
wood-and-rope bed invites repose. 
Bright geraniums in pots and climb- 
ing roses add splashes of color. 


The former kitchen is now 
a living/dining room, where 
meals are served on a teak 
colonial table complemented 
by bentwood chairs discov- 
ered in an attic in Piraeus. 

Then there are the Ti- 
betan trunks, antique Indian 
boxes, Victorian side tables, 
Chinese chests and her col- 
lection of shells, all in their 
places in this unique house. 

It is what Fiona Thyssen- 
Bornemisza loves and feels at 
home with. She has always 
been a creature of taste and 
privilege. She still is. 0 
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Architect Katsufumi Kubota de- 
signed Crystal Unit, a residence 
near Iwakuni, Japan, for Masayoshi 
and Miyoko Ueno, using reflective - 
PCO Cate mena UD ED Le 
ed living room, supported by four 
pillars, “seems ethereal, to float up 
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n summer haze or win- 
ter mist, the Inland Sea 
of Japan resembles a tra- 
—&— ditional ink-wash land- 
scape of pines clinging to 
| jagged rocks, fishing boats 
‘scattered over a calm expanse 
} of water and a shadowy lay- 
ering of hilly islands. The oc- 
-casional hydrofoil, freighter 
_and suspension bridge only 
“enhance this timeless pros- 
pect of natural beauty. Ma- 
; “sayoshi and Miyoko Ueno en- 
, joy that view year-round from 
‘the glass house they commis- 
sioned on a coastal bluff just 
south of Iwakuni. The city is 
best known for its undulating 
Brocade Sash Bridge, one of 
those famous sights all Japa- 
nese feel impelled to visit and 
‘use as a backdrop for photo- 
graphs of each other, but it 
is also the base for architect 
Katsufumi Kubota. Miyoko 
Ueno knew his sister, and, 
though he had previously 
built nothing but his own of- 
fice, she invited him to de- 
sign the house. 
The site, at the far edge of 
a terraced housing develop- 
ment a half-hour drive from 
the center of town, would 
have been snapped up years 
before in a less gregarious 
country than Japan, but many 
locals thought it too remote. 
To the Uenos it seemed per- 
fect, for it was close to his 
new posting as a police de- 
tective, and it overlooked the 
sea, which they both love. 
he big island of Shikoku 
protects this coast from ty- 
phoons, the water is extraor- 
dinarily clear, and the green 
islet of Oshima, famous for 
its tangerines, is a short drive 
away over another new bridge. 
As a bonus, the site includes 
protected woodlands to the 


Opposite: A large opening in the 

ourtyard wall was designed to al- 
Ow appreciation of the landscape 
from a glass-walled corridor con- 
necting a tea room to the house’s 
entrance hall. “It makes us feel the 
ground, the earth and the season,” 
observes the architect. 


The roofless entrance stair, located 
near the center of the building, was 
intended to “make the relation of 
inside and outside vague,” Kubota 
explains. A steel-framed door leads 
to the hall. The enclosed courtyard 
can be glimpsed through tall, nar- 
row slots at the eer 

















































































































: south- and east-facing living 
room window grids “unite us with 


oh 


nature,” says Kubota. The sparse 
Tryin toc Oona eL macy rtae 
—to make it minimal as well as com 
fortable,” he adds. Air-conditioning, = 
heating and ventilation units are hid- 
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Far Rigut: “The windows look 
fixed, but they can be opened for 
fresh air,” Kubota (right) says of 
the structure’s mirrored exterior 
wall. “We tried to keep the con- 
cept clean. Every expression is 
slight.” In the distance, a bridge 
leads to the lush islet of Oshima. 


BELOw: Tatami mats and pasted- 
paper walls define the tea room. 
Kubota was respectful of the spir- 
it and manners of the traditional 
ceremony and aimed at blending 
them with his contemporary aes- 
thetic. His design for the alcove 
included glass flooring. 


west, and the double lot gave 
them a wide south frontage, 
but there was a major chal- 
lenge: One lot is fifteen feet 
higher than the other. 

The Uenos asked for big 
windows, an expansive living 
room and a smaller room in 
which to enjoy the tea cere- 
mony with friends. Kubota 
placed these principal rooms 
on either side of a landscaped 
courtyard within an elongat- 
ed glass-walled box that is 
partially lofted above the low- 
er garden on slender steel pil- 
lars. The forty-inch-square 
panes of plate glass, slightly 
mirrored to eliminate glare 
and UV rays, are mounted 


on a symmetrical grid of 


steel bars and are linked by 
silicone seals. This creates a 
taut, shimmering facade that 
is dematerialized by reflec- 


tions of sea and sky or by 


i 


ghts from within. A square 


opening in the membrane 
frames a tree in the court- 
yard. The architect calls his 
creation Crystal Unit and has 
explored similar concepts in 
two subsequent houses. 

The apparent delicacy of 
the structure, which recalls 
the early modern villas of 
Europe, is deceptive, for it 
had to withstand seismic shifts 
and freak storms. The pillars 
are securely fixed within a 
rigid frame, and the sleeping 
and storage spaces to the rear 
are situated near a retain- 
ing wall of poured concrete. 
Steps lead up beneath the 
house to a roofless threshold 
and a narrow, marble-floored 
entrance hall, with tall slots 
providing a glimpse of the 
courtyard. A curved white 
wall guides visitors into the 
living room and reveals a 
one-hundred-and-eighty- 

continued on page 169 


“HERE, WHEN IT’S 
FOGGY AND, EVEN 
MORE, DURING A 
SNOWFALL, YOU FEEL 
YOU’RE FLOATING 
IN MIDAIR.” 
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18th-century former governor's 
residence in Jubayl, Lebanon. 


A Xro wae cm hope eeie 


Breezes blow through the windows 


and doors of the centr: 


al hall and 


over the fountain to cool the house. 
The lantern is from a mosque. 











An Ottoman 
‘Tale in Lebanon 


EIGH TEENTH-CENTURY AESTHETICS REVIVE 
A COASTAL RESIDENCE NORTH OF BEIRUT 
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Text by Philip Nobel 
Photography by Tim Beddow 


“It is said that the houses of Leb- 
anon are supported by stones of 
water and light,” remarks Achkar. 
Lert: Eucalyptus and olive trees 
surround the cut-stone residence. 
BELOow: Frescoes line the walls of 
a sitting room. The conical chim- 
neypiece is typical of the area. 


ubayl, the small seaside city twen- 
ty-five miles north of Beirut, is 
one of those Mediterranean sites 
so attractive to settlement that 
culture supersedes culture until the 
archaeological strata resemble a mille- 
feuille. At the bottom are Neolithic 
fishermen, whose one-room huts are 
survived by their lime-washed floors. 
Later, about the third millennium B.c., 
the town flourished as a trading port, 
supplying Egyptian pharaohs with ce- 
darwood and receiving papyrus scrolls 
and alabaster artifacts in return. For 
centuries it was the center of Phoeni- 
cian culture. Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Persians conquered the city at various 
times, but in 333 B.c. the citizens wisely 
surrendered to Alexander the Great. 
Then came Rome, Byzantium, sundry 
Crusades, the Ottoman Empire and the 
colonial French, each adding new stones 
to the pile. Archaeologists believe that 
the city of Jubayl, known historically as 
Byblos, has been continuously inhabit- 
ed for seven thousand years. 

In all of that time, though, few resi- 
dents likely enjoyed the understated 
luxury found in the home of Michel 
Charriere and Joseph Achkar, designers 
and antiques collectors who, six years 
ago, turned their attention to reviving 
an abandoned house that was a gover- 
nor’s seat during the Ottoman Empire. 

“We didn’t renovate it,” Achkar says 
while enjoying the late afternoon on a 
terrace overlooking the town and sea. 
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Asove: Achkar and Charriere’s 
conure. BELOw: An ancient mews, 
once occupied by carriages and 
horses, is now used for outdoor 
entertaining. A Roman fountain, 
old flagstones and a parasol pine 
tree define the terrace, which 


looks out over the Mediterranean. 


“We just restored it to keep the poetry 
and to give the impression that it had 
been closed since the 1700s.” 

That job was made easier by the 
house’s peculiar recent history. When 
the two men discovered it, the forbid- 
ding three-story limestone block was al- 
most a ruin, luxuriating grandly in its 
groves of eucalyptus and olives, jasmine 
and oranges, but slowly fading to gray 
inside. It had not been renovated since 
the end of the nineteenth century, and 
for decades its only resident had been a 
recluse. “A hermit lived here, and no 
one else had seen the interior for forty 
or fifty years,” Achkar explains. “This 
was a miracle for us. You know how 
when some people restore an old house 
they make a completely modern one? 
We didn’t want that.” 

This Ottoman-era time capsule be- 
came the starting point for Charriere 
and Achkar’s respectful, low-impact 
reinhabitation. There would be no gut- 


can 





ting, no stainless-steel conveniences, no 
overly slick revival—but also no short- 
age of gracious Near Eastern comforts. 

The heart of the symmetrically 
planned house is a cruciform central 
hall on the raised main level. Its cross- 
ing point is dominated by a low marble 
basin, one of several original to the 
house. Nineteenth-century Egyptian 
side chairs flank the door to a balco- 
nied gallery. In summer the filigreed 
panes can be removed from the ogive 
windows, which allows cool air to circu- 
late between the marble floors and the 
painted ceilings. 

Throughout the house, inlaid occa- 
sional tables and settees, pastel walls and 
traceried windows are a foil to a more 
martial atmosphere. In the audience 
chamber, off the central hall, suppli- 
cants would hang their cloaks and 
weapons on pegs between the windows 
before speaking with the governor. In a 
sitting room with six windows and hori- 
zon views, in the southwest corner of 
the house, trompe l’oeil frescoes record 
scenes of Ottoman military triumphs, 
from Egypt to the Dardanelles. 

Despite their Christianity, the local 
Ottoman governors followed the cus- 
toms of their Muslim princes, and the 
house was built accordingly. A cor- 
beled moucharaby, one of the few that 
remain in the region, opens from the 
audience chamber. The segregated bed- 
rooms for women can still be found on 
the as-yet-unrenovated attic level. (A 
maze of secret stairways allowed dis- 
creet commerce between floors.) 

Charriere and Achkar have fitted the 
governor’s chamber, on the main level, 
with an elaborate canopy bed that was 
made in 1830 for the wedding of a Ja- 
vanese prince. The bed, which was de- 
signed for entertaining as much as for 
sleeping, is intricately carved with fruit 
and fish and at least one serpentine 
dragon. Why introduce this lone piece 
from afar into a program that hews so 
closely to more local sources? “Java is an 
Islamic island,” Achkar says. “And we 
thought it was beautiful.” 


Opposite: The library is filled with 
bibelots from throughout the Ori- 
ent and a collection of 18th-century 
travel memoirs and maps. Les Alge- 
riennes au Balcon by Jean Launois 
hangs above a caravan scene. An 
Egyptian chair sits under a 19th- 
century lantern from Damascus. 
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Asove: “We wanted to keep the 
bath bare in order to emphasize its 
decorative elements,” Achkar says, 
“so we modeled it after an ancient 
Turkish bath.” Perfume bottles 
from Tripoli rest on the edge of a 
Damascan tub. The 19th-century 
chair and tables are Syrian. 


Opposite: A delft garniture lines a 
shelf above the doorway of the mas- 


ter bedroom. L’Etude du Coran, a 
19th-century oil of the Orientalist 
school, can be seen through the 
arch of an 1830 marriage bed from 
Java. The 17th-century chest is in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. 


Downstairs, in the rough arches of 
the foundation, one finds the flagstone- 
paved kitchen and the long vault of 
the former stables. Both are used for 
dining, as the season dictates. In keep- 
ing with the traditions that prevailed 
at the time the house was built, meals 
take place wherever whim and weather 
converge: in the kitchen on a wet win- 
ter night, in the cool, marble-floored 
central hall on hot summer days, on a 
lower-level patio in spring. That patio, 
home to a Roman-era fountain and an- 
cient olive trees, trails off behind a wall 









that hints at other, older ruins on the 
property, overhung by jacaranda and 
palms. In the garden, standing on the 
palimpsest of Jubayl history, on the lay- 
ers of undiscovered finds that may yet 
be the treasures of some future dig, 
it appears that the Ottoman gover- 
nor—or at least the providential her- 
mit—might still be in residence. Which 
is exactly the effect that Michel Char- 
riere and Joseph Achkar were after. 
“People come to the house,” Achkar 
says, laughing, “and they ask when we’re 
going to start working on it.” 0 





























HOTELS 


in Botswana 


ECO-FRIENDLY DESIGN INSPIRES 
A SAFARI-STYLE LODGE 





or some, ecotourism 1s 
a dirty word. All too 
often in Africa this 
feel-good term is co- 
opted by tour operators whose 
only claim to environmental 
sensitivity is an inclination 
to paint Land Rovers green. 


Overworked and misapplied, 
ecol 2 sometimes comes 
to sei ( uflage for al} 
sorts of eco its 

Let’s be clear: Wild places 


are rarely enhanced b 
human touch, even th 


Architecture by Ridler Shepii: 


Text by John Heminway/Photi, 


tourist kind. People, roads, 
noise and waste invade, scar, 
reverberate and seep in places 
best left to the diabolical wis- 
dom of nature. 

But there are some notable 
exceptions. One is Chief’s 
Camp, in Botswana’s Oka- 
vango Delta. With only twelve 
rooms, it could be the most 
stylish proof yet that tour- 
ism can tread softly and leave 
behind a near-invisible foot- 
print. Located in one of the 
least disturbed swatches of 


ABOVE: Set amid a grove of trees on 
an island in Botswana’s Okavango 
Delta is Chief’s Camp. The Aber- 
crombie & Kent-operated safari- 
style lodge was designed by the 
South African-based architectural 
firm of Ridler Shepherd Low. RicuT: 
The main lodge’s sitting area. Ca- 
line Williams-Wynn assisted Jorie 
Butler Kent with the interiors. 


yw otertor Design by Caline Williams- Wynn 
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wilderness in Africa, this tent- 
ed lodge, the inspiration of 
travel pioneer Abercrombie & 

' Kent, demonstrates that ele- 
gance and comfort can be de- 

| livered through architecture 
that, in the end, is disposable. 
Graeme Labe, Abercrom- 
bie & Kent’s vice president 
‘of development and opera- 
tions, had much to say about 
‘Chief’s Camp’s environmen- 
tal standards—most of them 
not apparent to the visitor. 
|Along with architects from 


The camp, which includes 12 tent- 
ed rooms, is located within the Mo- 
remi Game Reserve. OpposiTE: A 
raised timber deck off a guest room 
offers a private spot to dine alfres- 
co and observe the prolific and col- 
orful bird life. Glimpses of impalas 
and wild dogs are common. 





THUS WETLAND IS DOTTED 
WITH ISLANDS THAT ANIMALS 
FIND TO THEIR LIKING. 





the firm of Ridler Shepherd 
Low, Labe, inspired in large 
part by the Centre for Alter- 
native Technology in Wales, 
planned the project over the 
course of a year. Whatever 
was needed for the lodge, 
which took seven months to 
build, was transported to the 
remote location, six hours 
from the nearest settlement 
by road. Everything from re- 
frigeration to waste disposal 
demanded low-impact, ener- 


gy-efficient technology. Only 


Lert: Guests enjoy an excursion 
aboard a mokoro, or dugout canoe. 
From April through September, 
when the seasonal water levels 

of the delta rise, mokoros provide 
an excellent way to explore the 
area. BELOw: Lunch is served at 
the edge of Piajio Lagoon. 















































































































































































three trees on the seven-acre 
site were removed. Local la- 
bor, trained on-site, assem- 
bled the camp, often employ- 
ing elements prefabricated 
in South Africa. “If required 
to dismantle Chief’s Camp, 
we would need less than a 
month,” says Labe. “And all 
we'd leave behind would be 
bare ground that soon would 
revegetate. Chief’s Camp, for 
its scale of luxury, is without 
peer in the realms of environ- 
mental sensitivity in Africa.” 

To reach Chief’s Camp is 
no mean feat. Most visitors 
opt to charter a plane for the 
final leg, either from Maun, 








ABOVE Lert: The gum-pole-and- 
canvas tents were designed “to be 
as unobtrusive as possible and to 
be in harmony with nature,” says 
Jonathan Ridler, who worked on 
the project with Samantha Healey. 
Lert: The baths’ ceramic basins 
were made in South Africa. 
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in the heart of this peaceful 
¢ |nation, or from the north, at 
'Kasane on the Chobe River. 
In Botswana flying is an in- 
formative luxury, for it dra- 
|matizes the purity of a coun- 
try the size of France with a 
/population the size of a New 
York borough. Much of the 
nation is overlaid by sand, 


eee 


but in the north one river, 
the Okavango, rising in the 
highlands of Angola, has the 
temerity to explore this waste- 
land. No doubt it, like all 
other rivers, is in search of 
the sea, but it settles instead 
on a landlocked desert. Its 
waters spread far and wide, 
forming the world’s largest 


inland delta. ‘This permanent 
wetland is dotted with ivo- 
ry palm islands that animals 
find to their liking. Just be- 
fore reaching Chief’s Camp, 
lucky travelers can spot pods 
of giraffes, high-stepping a 
channel separating one patch 
of neck-high grass from the 
peaty soil of another. 
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Williams-Wynn accented the inte- 
riors of the guest tents with African 
textiles. The environmentally sen- 
sitive structures were built beneath 
a canopy of jackalberry and rain 
trees and within earshot of mating 
lions, trumpeting elephants and 
the rhythmic pinging of bell frogs. 















































VINCENT ECKERSLEY/COURTESY ABERCROMBIE & KENT 


The largest island of the 
Okavango is Chief’s, so named 
because it was once reserved 
by the local Batawana as 
a hunting ground for their 
leaders. The airstrip in the 
north of the island—all part of 
the Moremi Game Reserve— 
is almost invisible, and the 
landing, routine for the pilot, 


Lert: The swimming area offers a 
sweeping view of the floodplain, 
which overflows with waters from 
the Angolan highlands as well as 
rain. Top: Abercrombie & Kent’s 
owners, Geoffrey and Jorie Kent, 
added Chief’s Camp to their stable 
of African safari lodges in 1999. 





seems, to a visitor, a miracle. 
Guests, who are welcomed 
by both driver and guide, can 
choose to head directly to 
the camp or to postpone its 
comforts, lighting out in- 
stead for the wilderness. This 
is the real thing, for in 
Chief’s Camp’s concession— 
continued on page 169 





ABOVE CENTER: Game viewing, 
from four-wheel-drive vehicles or 
mokoros or on guided walks, can in- 
clude sightings of lions, leopards, 
cheetahs, elephants, zebras, gi- 
raffes and buffalo. ABOvE: Because 
the hunting is so good, wild dogs 
remain in the area most of the year. 
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COoncomperinmes 
in Rio de Janeiro 

LOFTLIKE VOLUMES 

ILLUMINATE A BRAZILIAN HILLTOP 
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“J wanted to reflect, from an urban 
|| standpoint, the owner’s attitude,” 
architect Claudio Bernardes says of 
the house he and his partner, Paulo 
Jacobsen, built for Heiner Pflug, 
which features vistas of Rio de Janei- 
ro. “He loves the sea, and he wanted 
the view of it to be unobstructed.” 






























































Architecture by Claudio Bernardes ¢ Facobsen Projetos 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Reto Guntli 





ABOVE: Pflug keeps both his prized 
BMW motorcycle and his trea- 
sured art, including a painting by 
Peruvian artist Pablo Valeriano, in 
the garage, the main entrance to 
the house. “These things are part 
of our lives and must not be hidden 
away,” explains Bernardes. 


RiGuT: “We wanted the building 
structure clean and neat, so every- 
thing is painted white,” the architect 
says. Pflug chose all of the furnish- 
ings for the house, including the liv- 
ing room’s Marcel Breuer Wassily 
chair, Le Corbusier chaise longue 
and Maralunga sofa and armchair. 


132 





he Brazilian ar- 

chitect Claudio 

Bernardes and his 

partner, Paulo Ja- 
cobsen, found a client un- 
like any other in retired exec- 
utive Heiner Pflug. Having 
stepped down as CEO of a 
German pharmaceutical com- 
pany, Pflug had decided to 
devote his life to sailing and 
racing his forty-five-foot 
yacht and to solitary long- 
distance travel by motorcycle 
in the most remote and lone- 
ly areas of the planet. He had 
lived in a conventional house 
filled with collectibles, and in 
reordering his life, he said 
goodbye to all that, donating 
his collections and resolv- 
ing to build a house that 
would give him the sense of 
openness and freedom that 
he felt on his boat or bike. 
“The first time he came into 
our office, we sensed that 
he was the kind of client we 








could do something different 
for,” Bernardes remembers. 
“He wanted a new house that 
would be loftlike, as in an 
old factory.” 

If the Pflug residence were 
sited in a flat industrial land- 
scape, it could indeed be mis- 
taken for a small factory, 
albeit an uncommonly and 
impracticably beautiful one. 
Perched on a Rio de Janeiro 














hilltop with a splendid view 
of the Atlantic, it is plainly 
no workplace, but instead a 
home of ineffable pleasant- 
ness and ease. What the house 
shares with many ordinary 
buildings is its modular steel- 
frame construction; what dis- 
tinguishes it from them is 
the elegance with which the 
frame is proportioned and 
joined, the careful design of 


the exterior panels of glass 
and the gleaming, white- 
enameled finish of every sur- 
face—columns and beams, 
the profiles of the creased 
plate roof (similar to accor- 
dion folds) and all interior 
walls, ceilings and cabinetry. 

“We hate to change the 
profile of a site,” explains 
Bernardes, “so the house in- 
terrupts the slope of the hill 


as little as possible.” The en- 
tire structure rests on a ter- 
race, a plane of very subtly 
patterned stone known as 
beige bahia, a Brazilian mar- 
ble, that extends across the 
entire first-floor level, be- 
yond the exterior glass walls 
to the curvilinear pool deck 
and pool. The shade of blue 
tile that lines the pool was 
chosen to match that of the 





A sliding glass door in the kitchen 
opens almost the entire wall to 

the terrace, and the same beige 
bahia marble was used for flooring 
inside and out to further a sense of 
continuity. “Daily activities mix 
with ease,” remarks the architect. 
“Nothing is separated.” 






































distant Atlantic Ocean in the 
midday sun. A continuous 
wide, curving wooden seat 
defines the terrace edge. 

The house is a two-story 
assembly of modular bays, 
each over fifteen feet square 
and almost nine feet high. It 
contains over 4,300 square feet 
of interior space and almost 
2,100 square feet of veranda 
and terrace space. A narrow 
flight of steps that borders 
the driveway goes to the 
garage, the only entrance to 
the house. Enjoying pride of 
place in the garage is Pflug’s 
motorcycle, a BMW R 1150 
GS that he uses for his tours 
of vast and empty landscapes. 
From there, another staircase 
leads to an entrance veranda 
and then to the inside of the 
house. The eighteen-foot- 
high living room is inter- 
rupted by a stair leading to a 
second-floor catwalk, which 
connects the master bed- 
room at the western end of 
the house to the guest bed- 
rooms on the east. 

Carefully adapted to the 
living world around it, the 
Pflug residence is almost to- 
tally open to light and the 
tropical weather of Rio. The 
house is without air-condi- 
tioning, simply because Pflug 
prefers cross ventilation, so 
some glass wall panels pivot 
and others slide open to wel- 
come the breezes. The deep 
verandas, while offering pan- 
oramic views, shade the glass 
from the sun, yet the princi- 
pal spaces are bathed in light 
by means of translucent glass 
skylights inserted in the fold- 
ed plate roof over the living 
room and above the master 
bedroom and bath. An un- 


The second floor reiterates the 
themes of linking and openness, 
with a shiplike catwalk that joins the 
master bedroom to the guest areas, 
skylights above, and glass walls that 
provide views of the mountains and 
ocean. A collage of painted Polar- 
oids of Pflug hangs in the hall. 
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minimalism, Pflug designed the 
eC Ome Centos Cran 
tatami mats and Mexican wool 
blankets over metal bed frames. 
PN adem ewe ews 
room is a chair by Clarissa Delpy. 
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Opposite: “It’s a quiet recreational 
spot,” Bernardes says of the veran- 
APMP eiriae er noneri(a 
place “for relaxing or a chat around 
the table.” Pivoting glass panels re- 
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substitute for air-conditioning. 
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“J wanted to maintain its original Tuis Pace: Pedemonte oa cone Ze 

character while affording myself breakfast or lunch in the canopy- 

basic comforts,” architect and Yo eouci Reel uae Nimoy mente ea Cec L es 

sculptor Max Pedemonte says of house. “I ners the same colors for 

his renovated farmhouse near it as the main house to ot ure 

Mérida, Venezuela. Opposr1i: A property’s ue a simple iden- 
| _ tile-and-cane roof crowns the ear- tity.” He put in terraces and land- 


ly-1900s mud-brick structure. scaping walls.to increase privacy. 
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Architecture by Max Pedemonte 
Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Tuca Reines 


ven for a retreat, Max Pede- 

monte’s Andean farmhouse is 

remarkably remote. The Vene- 

zuelan architect and sculptor 
could easily have found a suitably tran- 
quil property closer to Caracas, where 
he lives and works, but when he first 
climbed the dirt track to the modest 
farm during an excursion to his coun- 
try’s interior thirteen years ago, he 
knew that he had discovered the ideal 
refuge and the place where he would 
one day retire. “I wasn’t so captivated by 
the house, which, after all, was a very 
simple rural dwelling, as with its loca- 
tion,” he recalls. “It was like being on 
top of the world.” 


The house and grounds are perched 
on a ridge at nearly eight thousand feet 
and offer dizzying views of snow- 
capped Andean peaks, verdant forests, 
cultivated fields and the provincial capi- 
tal of Mérida spread out in the distant 
valley below. The air is crystalline; the 
climate is a mild blend of alpine and 
tropical; and the soil is almost infallibly 
fertile. The gardens and terraces that 
surround the house and trace the ridge 
are lush with banana and guava trees, 
bougainvillea and azaleas, calla lilies and 
strawberries, and orchids, bromeliads 
and mimosa. “Reforming a house in so 
idyllic a setting made me especially con- 
scious of my responsibility as an archi- 








tect,” says Pedemonte. “I never dreamed | 
of trying to make some bold architec- | 
tural statement here; that would have 
been a crime!” 
He purchased the house from the? 
daughter of the man who had built itt) 
in the early 1900s. It is the oldest one inj} 
the vicinity and is made of the humblest 
of materials: mud, cane, lime, earthen }) 
tiles and wood beams. The architecture + 
is clearly Spanish in origin, but the? 
structure bears none of the exquisite de- +] 
tails commonly found in fine colonial | 
buildings—no vast, vaulted spaces, ar-} 
caded courtyards, elaborate wrought] 
iron details or fine mosaics. “What Ii 
liked about the house was that it was so \ 
thoroughly without pretension,” says 


“Architecture, art, nature and in- 

digenous cultures fully intersect in 
my home,” says Pedemonte (above). 
Lert: Wood-and-cowhide chairs 

made by a local craftsman stand on 
a Brazilian pine floor in the entrance 
hall. “I carved holes in the thick walls 
throughout so light could flood in.” 


Opposite: Clay objects from Agua 
Caliente and Mérida are displayed in 
the dining room. Pedemonte inher- 
ited the late-19th-century French 
coffee service from his grandfather. 
“The bright palette emphasizes the 
bold volumes of the walls and har- 
monizes with the existing floor.” 
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“REFORMING A 
HOUSE IN SO IDYLLIC 
A SETTING MADE 

ME ESPECIALLY 
CONSCIOUS OF MY 
RESPONSIBILITY AS 
AN ARCEMI@P Gale? 








Pedemonte. “Clearly there was much to 
be done, but I was in no rush.” 

The original layout was typical of an- 
other age and past priorities. The interior 
was a warren of dark, diminutive spaces, 
which were noteworthy largely for their 
plainness. In spite of its unique setting, 
the house was almost completely closed at 
the rear, ignoring the most dramatic An- 
dean vistas. In the front, however, hard 
by the dirt track that led to “civilization,” 
it was open to a veranda that ran the 
length of much of the facade. “How 
sensibilities have changed,” notes Pede- 
monte. “The former owners were farm- 
ers, and they also operated a small bodega. 
They weren’t interested in the view. Ah, 
but the dirt track! That represented 
progress, communication, the future.” 

Naturally, one of the architect’s first 





Lert: “A sequence of large open- 
ings has been introduced into the 
house, allowing visual interrela- 
tion between the living and dining 
rooms, library and kitchen,” Pede- 
monte points out. “I did exten- 
sive interior remodeling in order 
to make more usable spaces.” 


Opposite: Tricolored painted walls 
frame the master bedroom, where 
a wild-guava-wood bed by artisan 
Leopoldo Zerpa rests under a Victor 
M. R. Contreras landscape. The mir- 
ror and the chest are antique. “All of 
my eclectic furniture was chosen 
for comfort,” Pedemonte explains. 





























measures was to radically shift the | 
house’s orientation. He built a half wall 
at the front, essentially converting the |) 
veranda into an enclosed corridor, and 
planted it thickly with bromeliads to) 
establish a greater sense of privacy (this 
has proven especially auspicious, as the » 
dirt track has since become a proper ° 
road). At the rear, Pedemonte focused | 
on opening the interior to the prodi- 
gious landscape. He conceived a series |) 
of terraces, a veranda, a patio and a whole » 
array of sloped and stepped gardens» 
where the natural elements are the 
constant and indisputable protagonists. © 
Not surprisingly, life for the architect © 
and his frequent guests unfolds mostly © 
outdoors. “One gravitates to the exteri- 
or because the landscape exerts such a | 
powerful force,” he explains. “My task: 
was to make that transition from interi- - 
or to exterior space an effortless one, to } 
integrate the house with the landscape.” | 
Not only did Pedemonte provide the » 
principal rooms, including the master ~ 
bedroom, living room, library and} 
kitchen, with direct access to an exterior * 
space—be it a garden, a veranda or a} 
terrace—he also created thresholds in} 
the interior and did away with sections | 
of the walls between the beams and] 
the rafters, to connect the rooms in a¥4 


more fluid plan. “Formerly, each one} 
only gave onto the front veranda, but | 
the four rooms were cut off from one ] 
another. Now the spatial scheme is} 
much more in tune with contemporary | ; 
sensibility, and one can move easily | 7 
from one space to another.” - 
For all the house’s traditional charac- ] 
ter, Pedemonte is also a man of his 
times, an architect and artist firmly 
established in the modern school, and 
he chose to imbue the interior with 


equal doses of the antique and the con- 
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temporary. “I’m very eclectic in my 
tastes,” he admits. “I don’t see why one 
can’t mix freely, but it’s always a ques- 
tion of achieving the proper balance.” 
Among the art and objects in his collec- 
tion are abstract art and Venezuelan 
folk art, pre-Columbian idols and reli- 
gious icons, outsider art and, of course, 
a privileged selection of his own evocative 
sculpture, much of it fashioned from 
wood and stone found in the area. The 
works are placed throughout the house 
and amid the terraces, gardens and pa- 
tio, again minimizing the distinction 
between interior and exterior space. 

The furniture, too, is of wide-ranging 
style and provenance. In the living room, 
there is a contemporary Danish sofa, a 
rough-hewn table built by a craftsman 
in Mérida and a pair of simple wood 
chairs, sheathed in cowhide, crafted by a 
local carpenter. Many of the wool car- 
pets in the house were woven nearby. 
The antique cane-seated rocking chair 
in front of the fireplace comes from a 
shop in Maracaibo. “I never know when 
I might come across a piece that I need 
for the house,” says Pedemonte, “but 
anything that I can’t find, I simply have 
made. The level of craftsmanship in the 
area is excellent.” 

[t is the combination of homespun, 
indigenous elements with art and ob- 
jects of a more contemporary stripe, 
along with their clever placement and 
display, that gives Max Pedemonte’s An- 
dean retreat its inimitable air—that, and 
the intoxicating landscape he has man- 


to embrace and extol. 0 


Lert: The east terrace, which is a 
contemplative sitting area off the 
master bedroom, overlooks the city 
of Mérida, in the distant valley. A 
metal sculpture by Pedemonte is 
just behind the railing. The wood 
bench came from a nearby church. 
Azaleas bloom in the foreground. 


BrLow: Pedemonte enjoys “listen- 
ing to the fountain and watching the 
hummingbirds” on the west terrace. 
Opposite: A clerestory and a chim- 
ney were added to the east facade. 
“The sun’s incoming rays give the 
house a warm atmosphere that it 
didn’t have before,” he notes. 
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Architecture by 

Harry Seidler & Associates 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Eric Sierims 


he house that Harry Seidler 
created for Peter and Bron- 
wyn Berman is quintessen- 
tially Australian in its juxta- 
position of ancient rocks and graceful 
modern forms. From the river that runs 
six hundred feet below, one can glimpse 
the edge of the roof plane as it curves 
down like a white comma over a deck 
that is cantilevered over the escarp- 
ment. Sandstone gathered from the site 
encloses the bedrooms on the south- 
ern side and is used for retaining walls 
that root the house to the rugged out- 
cropping on which it is perched. The 
master bedroom opens up to the north 
and looks inward to a stone-backed foun- 
tain court. In contrast, the living areas 
to the west are walled in glass and com- 
mand breathtaking views over the valley. 
Two arcs of cement-lined steel, topped 
with corrugated metal, soar and dip over 
the front and rear, containing the spaces 
within and providing a broad shady 
canopy inspired by the wraparound ve- 
randas of vernacular homesteads. 

In a land as vast as Australia, where 
only a few coastal strips are populated, 
it is easy to find one’s own patch of 
wilderness. The Bermans bought the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-acre expanse of 
untamed bush, a two-hour drive from 
their apartment in Sydney, and spent 
weekends there with their young son 
and daughter before deciding to make it 
their principal home. Wildlife abounds: 
wombats and kangaroos, platypuses, 
koalas and a multitude of birds. Other 
urban émigrés have joined longtime 
residents who farm the uplands beyond, 
and the community of Bowral supports 
a private school, but the Bermans’ estate 
is located five miles from a paved high- 


“Tt’s a partnership with nature—we 
fitted the house into its setting,” ar- 
chitect Harry Seidler says of a dra- 
matic residence he designed deep 
in the countryside near Bowral, Aus- 
tralia, for clients Peter and Bronwyn 
Berman. Ricut: A slender balcony 
projecting out from the living area 


hovers over the river valley below. 
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BrELow: The entrance court, which 
connects a separate garage to the 

front door, offers visitors a full view 
of the transparent living areas. Bot- 


way, and the river, which supplies the 
city with water, is protected from de- 
velopment. “Peter is a publisher who’s 
always traveling,” says Bronwyn Ber- 
man. “From the time he and I first got 
together, we were looking for a retreat 
where we could get lost in the bush, cre- 
ate walks and grow vegetables.” Tho- 
reau-like, they resolved to pursue the 
simple life, generating their own power 
and living off the land. 

They found their architect by chance 


after seeing his work on a television 


1 Living/Dining Area 6 Bedroom 

2 Kitchen Area 7 Bedroom 

3 Fountain Court 8 Guest Bedroom 
4 Master Bedroom 9 Garage 

5 Family Room 10 Pool 


ch 











Tom: The floor plan shows the ar- 
chitect’s bilevel design, with the 
bedrooms and the courtyard posi- 
tioned above the living area. 



















program and running into him on 
the street the next day. The doyen 
of the profession in his adopted coun- 
try, Seidler was born in Austria and 
imbibed modernism from Walter Gro- 
pius at Harvard and Josef Albers at 
Black Mountain College in North Car- 
olina before going to work for Marcel 
Breuer in New York. His parents emi- 
grated to Sydney in 1946 and sum- 
moned their son to build them a house. 
Seidler never left, and he progressed 
from modest residences to major towers 















































phy of simplic- 


gy has taken great strides, 


of expression,” comments Seidler. 
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but the basic philoso 
ity is still valid,” he adds. 
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“When we first moved in, I was al- 
ways aware of the view, but after a 
time, you just live it,” says Bronwyn 
Berman. “You feel as though you’re 


“THANKS TO MODERN 
TECHNOLOGY, WE 
CAN BEND AND 
TWIST STEEL LIKE 
SPAGH EAE IN iON 
CONFIGURATION.” 


without losing sight of the principles 
he learned from his mentors. “A really 
good house can take more time and 
dedication than a fifty-story office 
building,” he says. “I’ve always tried to 
have one or two on the boards for the 
discipline they provide and to balance 
the scale of our larger jobs.” 

Seidler considered siting the house 
on a sheltered ledge just above the riv- 
er, but he realized it would be vulner- 
able to flooding. The Bermans urged 
him to build at the top, laughing off his 
concern that their children might tum- 
ble over the edge. He found two natural 
platforms in the sandstone, one slightly 
higher than the other, on which to place 
the house and a natural depression to 
the north for the pool. “A level roof 
would be rather a dull thing to do on 
such a marvelous site,” observes the ar- 
chitect. “Thanks to modern technology, 
we can bend and twist steel like spa- 
ghetti into any configuration we want.” 
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a speck in the universe. It’s a very 
profound way of living.” BELOw: The 
bentwood chairs in the living area 
are a 1936 Marcel Breuer design. 





Engineers signed off on the daring 
steel structure, which is set on slender 
columns, with diagonal braces support- 
ing the projecting deck like a suspension 
bridge. The reinforced concrete floors are 
paved with Alta quartzite, a hard Nor- 
wegian stone with a split texture, and 
walls of white concrete block comple- 
ment the stone. These materials should 
withstand the devastating wildfires that 
can sweep through the bush; however, 
for additional protection, water can be 
pumped from the pool to sprinklers 
concealed under and above the eaves. 

Rainwater is gathered from the roof, 
purified and stored in a basement tank, 
and waste water is cleaned and used 
for irrigation. In winter the floor is 
warmed by the low sun, and open fires 
in the freestanding stone hearths sup- 
plement the radiant heating. Windows 
are opened for cross ventilation on tem- 
perate days, and the interior remains 
cool in summer, thanks to the heavy 
insulation in the roof. Though the Ber- 
mans have not yet succeeded in gener- 
ating their own electricity, they plan to 
do so with solar collectors and storage 
batteries that will reduce their depen- 
dence on the power company. 

During the years it took to design 
and construct the house, Bronwyn Ber- 
man studied art, and she now uses the 

continued on page 169 











The courtyard and fountain are ad- 
jacent to the master bedroom and 
above a large underground water 
tank. “The breeze spares us from 


the humidity in summer but in- 
creases the risk of brush fires,” Bron- 
wyn Berman says. Water from the 
pool can be pumped for firefighting. 
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RECALLING THE FRENCH MASTER'S 
SOUTH AMERICAN PROJECTS 


By Teffrey Slonim 


hen it opened 

in 1940, the 

Llao Llao Ho- 

tel in Bari- 
loche, Argentina, designed by 
Alejandro Bustillo, was a rustic 
Shangri-La—cum-ski resort at 
the South American ceiling on 
the world. For a design so- 
phisticate, however, the un- 
expected treats were inside. 
In a football field—size public 
sitting area was a chessboard 
of seating arrangements by 
Jean-Michel Frank: plump- 
ly upholstered modernist 
armchairs, his now famous 
Elephant chairs and four- 
seater sofas. 

But this project, which has 
only relatively recently been 
rediscovered (engendering 
some controversy among ex- 
perts) after being lost from 
public view for over fifty years, 
was not the sole work Frank 
completed in Argentina. 
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Asove: A little-known chapter in the 
career of French Moderne designer 
Jean-Michel Frank (1895-1941) is his 
sojourn in Argentina, where he lived 
and worked in the late 1930s. BELow: 
He collaborated with architect Ale- 
jandro Bustillo on the furniture for 
the Llao Llao Hotel in Bariloche. 
RiGut: Frank’s rounded Elephant 
chairs, left, are in the sitting area. 








Syed | 


LLAO LLAO HOTEL 


ALEJANDRO BUSTILLO ARCHIVE/ARCA 
































ALEJANDRO BUSTILLO ARCHIVE/ARCA 


STILLO ARCHIVE/ARCA 


In the mid-thirties Jorge 
Born, an Argentine grain ex- 
porter who collected Louis 
XVI furniture, happened up- 
on Frank’s store at 140 rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré in Paris. 
‘The South American aesthete 
was taken by his fresh, modern 


ABOVE: Deer-hide-upholstered 
armchairs face a leather-wrapped 
table in the sitting area. Frank’s 
ideas were executed by the Comte 
company. BrLow: The backs of the 
elm dining chairs are punctuated 
by handholds, a traditional element 
of rural Argentine furniture. 
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versions of familiar classical 
forms. He soon asked Frank 
to do the interior of a house he 
was having designed by a local 
architect named Jorge Bunge 
in the stately San Ysidro sec- 
tion of Buenos Aires. 

“My father spent a great 
deal of time with Frank in 
Paris at his studio,” says Born’s 
eldest son, also named Jorge, 
“as well as with his circle of 
collaborators—Alberto and 
Diego Giacometti, Christian 
Bérard and Salvador Dali.” 

At that time, executing de- 
signs for commissions across 


the Atlantic wasn’t easy. Ac- 
cording to Jared Goss, a cu- 
rator at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, 
it was common to “assemble 
maquettes for long-distance 
projects in warehouses and 
then to have the rooms pro- 
fessionally photographed.” 
In this way they could be 
reassembled correctly after 
every object and wallcov- 
ering—in some cases, entire 
walls—had been crated and 
shipped. 

The photographs of the 
Born residence maquettes 
were taken by Kollar, a noted 
interior photographer of the 
day. “Every piece and cover- 
ing was carefully fitted into 
the model, disassembled and 
then shipped to Argentina 
at the beginning of 1938,” 
confirms Born. 

“Only the floors,” he says, 
“are different from the way 
they appeared at our house. 
The living room, the sitting 
room, the library and the 
dining room, even the bed- 
rooms, were built in France 
and then shipped. They were 
reassembled in a period of six 
months or so, before Frank 
arrived, when I was about 
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five years old.” He recalls 
that the only things Frank 
didn’t bother to send were 
“the plain white walls of the 
dining room.” 

On the lower floor, Born 
mentions with some amuse- 
ment, “there are no paint- 
ings. Frank refused to have 
them—he insisted everything 
ought to be absolutely dépouille 














[stripped bare]. And for that 
reason, my father missed buy- 
ing a couple of choice Picasso 
Harlequins rather cheaply.” 
Artful furnishings, on the 
other hand, were Frank’s forte. 
The list of luxurious items 
sent from France is stagger- 
ing: Bronze floor lamps and 
doorknobs throughout the 
house were by Alberto and 


a 27. <>) ) 


Diego Giacometti; carpets, 
fabrics and tapestries were by 
Bérard; the walls and door of 
the library were covered in 
Hermeés leather. 

Born, an admirer of Frank’s 
work, admits that locals orig- 
inally considered the house 
“altramodern and cold... too 
rigid, not cozy.” 

For the most part, the 





Born interior remains un- 
disturbed. The house is now 
owned by Born’s brother and 
sister. “Except for a Dali 
triptych,” he points out, 
“whatever I’ve taken from 
the residence I had copied 
and replaced so the house 
would remain as it had 
always been.” 

During the Nazi occupa- 


ped 





Frank laid out full-scale maquettes 
of the rooms for Jorge Born’s resi- 
dence in Buenos Aires. Vellum- 
covered walls frame the living room, 
which is filled with his brushed- 
oak pieces. Floor lamps created by 
Diego and Alberto Giacometti are 
placed near Christian Bérard rugs. 
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||| tion of Paris, Frank’s store was 

closed. Fearing for his life, 

| the designer—a homosexual 

|| and a Jew (he was related to 
Anne Frank)—traveled to Ar- 
gentina, presumably to put 
the finishing touches on the 
Born project. 

When he arrived, “he as- 
sisted in positioning objects 
in the smaller rooms on the 
upper floors,” Born says, 
“where, for example, there 
were a number of paintings 
by Bérard. My father was a 
close friend of Frank’s and 
enjoyed showing him around 
Buenos Aires.” 

But even in Argentina, 
Frank was unable to escape the 
emotional effects of his trag- 
ic background: He lost two 
brothers in World War I, his 
father then took his own life, 
and his mother died a few 
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Top: The sitting room’s exotic ga- 
boon-veneered walls provide a back- 
ground for a suite of Frank’s ebo- 
nized-oak furniture. Commanding 
a corner, on the pine parquetry floor, 
is a three-panel screen by Salvador 
Dali. A Giacometti mirror hangs 
above the white-marble mantel. 





Born, who had previously collected 
Louis XVI furniture, chanced upon 
Frank’s Paris store in the mid- 
1930s and was impressed by his in- 
terpretation of classical forms. 
Asove: Hermeés leather swathes the 
library walls and door; the latter 
has handles by Alberto Giacometti. 


“FRANK MODERNIZED AND SIMPLIFIED CLASSICAL FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH DESIGNS TO THE TASTE OF LOGAE SOGIE TY” 


years later in an institution. 
For much of Frank’s stay in Ar- 


gentina, Ricardo Piravano and || 
is wife, Celina Aranz, wou 
h fe, Celina Aranz, Id 


act as a surrogate family. 
Aranz, a noted Argentine 
interior designer, worked 
with Frank at Comte, a com- 
pany then owned by her late 
husband and his brother Ig- 
nacio, which designed and 





manufactured furniture. She | 


has vivid, at times painful, 
memories of Frank’s stay in 
the late thirties. 

“He came because he felt 
uncomfortable and threat- 
ened in Paris,” she says. “And 
he was kindly received here, 
both socially and professional- 
ly.” According to Aranz, Frank 
took a small apartment on the 
Calle Florida in Buenos Aires, 
near the Comte offices. 

continued on page 170 
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KELSEY GRAMMER 





| continued from page 86 
_ glass pocket doors, the room opens onto 
| a lanai, creating one large, indoor-out- 


door area. Other spaces have the same 


_ feature; on warm nights the Grammers 
have been known to camp out on ad- 


joining chaise longues on the master 
bedroom balcony. 

Not surprisingly, the prevailing fami- 
ly humor influenced the interior design. 
“They’re both charming, vital and viva- 


cious people,” designer Kathy Merrill, 


of the Honolulu firm of Philpotts & As- 


| sociates, says of her clients. “They’re 


on. 
and | 
ud} 


ney 


ced} 





funny and they love to laugh, and that 


helped me go in the direction I went 


in.” Since the couple also “love the Asian 


thing,” as the actor says, that direction 


was clearly East. To this, Merrill fac- 
tored in whimsical elements, such as 
duvet covers with stylized monkeys on 
them for the guest beds. 

When Merrill first signed onto the 
project, the house was just taking shape; 
even after the concept changed, the de- 
signer “still had this beach house men- 
tality,” she admits. “I tried to envision 
everything soft, sandy and shell-col- 
ored. I wanted it warm and inviting, 
instead of polished granite and marble.” 
It was during this stage of the design 
process that Merrill turned up in the 
Grammers’ Malibu living room with 
stacks of tile samples. “We immediately 
figured out that we had the same taste,” 


| she says. The subtle, chalky shadings of 


the limestone tile they chose for both 
interior and exterior floors provided a 
key to the house’s palette, which is full of 
the earthy shades the Grammers adore. 

The colors provide a perfect back- 
drop for the house’s disparate Asian fur- 


| nishings and textiles, which come from 
| such far-flung locales as Thailand and 
| Korea. Merrill chose a number of an- 


tiques, among them a Balinese weaver’s 
table, which is used as a low table and 
anchors the outsize volumes of the 
great room. “To get human scale in the 
space and soften it,” she explains, she 
added strong vertical elements, includ- 
ing two tall, fanciful copper candlesticks 
from China, complete with birds and 
dangling monkeys. 

Another vertical motif, which is found 
throughout the house, is an organic 
one: Merrill incorporated varieties of 
bamboo into her design, most notably 
a rare pink-striped version from Indo- 





nesia. Such living elements warm the 
space, as does the artful combination 
of textiles, like Kuba cloth and hand- 
beaded Indian pillow fabrics. 

Much of the house’s art was executed 
in, or at least inspired by, the Hawaiian 
Islands. Living Rock, a powerful sixteen- 
foot-long watercolor by Phil Gallagher, 
dominates the great room and can be 
seen through the room’s arched window 
as the property is approached at night. 
Dusky-toned and based on Hawaiian 
petroglyphs, the painting is flanked by 
traditional Balinese drums. Nearby is a 
contemporary version of a pahu, a drum 
of Tahitian origin, done in coconut 
wood by artist Jeff Roth. 

The Grammers take the same fast 
and fearless approach to buying art, ap- 
parently, as they do to buying land. 
“Kathy took us to some art galleries in 
Oahu,” says the actor. “It was a time 
when I was being quite cavalier with my 
wallet. I just kind of bit the bullet, took 
a hard swallow and said, ‘Let’s get ev- 
erything in one day.’ If I saw it and I 
liked it, I bought it.” 

For both husband and wife, the out- 
door spaces were as important as the in- 
door ones. Landscape architect Russel 
Y. Gushi, of Maui, tamed the steep ter- 
rain into a series of terraces, each with a 
six-foot retaining wall. The slate-hued, 
infinity-edge pool is located on the first 
terrace; just below, on the lawn of the 
next one, the couple play a mean game 
of croquet now and then. A golf course 
adjoins the property, where, Grammer 
says, “once in a while you can find me 
chipping a ball up and down.” His wife 
stifles a laugh. As she tells it, her hus- 
band downplays the extent of his love 
for the sport. “He’s got his little golf 
cart parked in the garage, and he sneaks 
out on it at five-thirty in the morning. If 
I can’t find him, I know he’s on the back 
of the course,” she says. 

Guests come in hordes, and it’s no 
wonder. The house’s amenities include 
a full spa inspired by the Four Seasons 
Hotel on the island of Hawaii. “I kind of 
said, ‘Let’s steal that,’ ” Kelsey Gram- 
mer confesses. The results are sublime. 
“I go from the steam room to the cold 
plunge to the spa to the outdoor show- 
er. It’s very therapeutic.” And that, for 
a television psychiatrist, may be the 
house’s greatest gift. 0 
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The Ultimate 
Outdoor Adventure 








Camp Jeep will once again 
return to the _ historic 
Oak Ridge Estate near 
beautiful Charlottesville, 
VA, on July 26-28, 2001. 
The event offers Jeep 
owners three full days 
of four-wheeling, tubing, 
mountain biking, kids’ 
activities and much more! 
This fun-filled weekend 
will conclude in spectacular 
style with a free picnic 
dinner, concert and _ fire- 
works display on Saturday 
evening. 
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For more information, call 
(800) 789-JEEP or visit 
www.jeepunpaved.com/woj/campjeep 
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Design, Defined...Online! 


To discover products of great 
design, log onto Architectural 
Digest’s promotion website at 
www.archdigest.com. Highlights 
include: 





Expand your creativity in the 
kitchen with Thermador’s inven- 
tive line of cooking products. 











View a wide selection of colorful 
and stylish flooring solutions 
for any room in the home from 
Mohawk Carpets. 

















Visit the site often to learn 
about events, travel insights, 
sweepstakes and other special 
programs designed exclusively 
for our readers. 
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www.abchome.com 


The New York and Florida home furnishings CARPET 
and floorcovering legend online &HOME 
www.acura.com 

Will it be the all-new 260-hp TL Type-S, (A) 
award-winning MDX, luxurious RL or sporty 

CL? Can't decide? Visit our website ACURA 


www.americanstandard-us.com 
View the latest product innovations and find new design ideas 
with the easy-to-navigate menu bar selections 


Ambrican Standard 


www.annsacks.com 
Ann Sacks tile, stone and plumbing 
transform any environment into a 
masterpiece of color, design and style 


www.asid.org 


ANN SACKS 
Offers information on interior design, 


referrals, local events and how to work ASID 
with a designer 


www.averyboardman.com __ 
Custom sofas, sofabeds and bedding 
Visit our website to see our live 

showroom cams | 






Auol 


www.teak.com eo 
Teakwood outdoor furnishings of 
exceptional design and quality since 1920. (BarlowTyric) 


www.bombaysapphire.com gle 
A portal for the design community, featuring £5 y 
diverse modern design and links to other Mae 
innovative design websites ° 





www.audiusa.com 
The Audi A8. Exit the ordinary. 
Enter the extraordinary. For more 
information visit our website. 





Sarpy 
www.bulthaupusa.com 

Kitchen systems embodying all that people with exceptional 
taste cherish—functionality and style, quality and durability 


bulthaup 
www.butterfields.com 


Fine art auctioneers since 1865 with two West Coast 
galleries and representatives worldwide 


BUTTERFIELDS 
www.cartier.com 


One of the world’s leading luxury a 
goods companies. To learn more, ‘CT 


please visit our website 


www.charlesprogers.com 
New, original and restored antique brass and iron beds 


direct from America’s oldest CHARLES P. ROGERS 


manufacturer BED MAKERS SINCE 1855 


www.claremontrug.com 
“One of the finest antique rug companies in the world.” 
— London Financial Times. Visit our virtual carpet gallery 


CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 
ANTIQUE CARPETS FOR THE FINE HOME 
www.classicmouldings.com 


Plaster architectural ornaments. “fs 
including cornice mouldings, FS Se 


columns, domes, brackets and sme as ae E.. 
centerpieces. Period or o Oi 
modern. Stock or custom CLASSIC MOULDINGS INC 
www.clivechristian.com B 


Luxury British brand—famous for 
furniture and perfume 


Cea ve Ch liar 


www.collectorseditions.com 
Original paintings, sculpture and limited editions, printed 


exclusively by Eclipse Workshop Collectors Edition 


www.corsicabinets.com 


Luxurious custom cabinetry manufacturer, 
specializing in unique finishes and 
fashions for over a quarter century. 





www.crystalcruises.com 

Experience gracious attentive service and luxury cruising aboard 
six-star Crystal Harmony and 
Crystal Symphony 


www.dacor.com 
Offering the finest in high-end 
kitchen appliances including three 
exquisite styles: Epicure, Millenia 
and Preference 


www.davidyurman.com 
Masterfully combining the aesthetics and craftsmanship of fine 


Jewelry with fashion. DAVID YURMAN 


CRYSTALSA@CRUISES 


dacor 


The life of the kitchen™ 


www.adiamondisforever.com 
Win diamonds at www.adiamondisforever.com! \/ 
A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 


www.downsviewkitchens.com 


The premier choice in kitchen 

cabinetry for design innovation DOWNSVI 
and commitment to quality. KITCH ENS 
www.drexelheritage.com 

Fine furniture makers since 1903, reflecting a On 
variety of styles and attention to detail DREXEL HERITAGE: 


ve 





www.edelmanileather.com 
The world’s most complete collection of quality leathers for 


residential, aircraft 

and contract use EDELMAN LEATHER 
www.fairmont.com 
Why stay at a hotel when you 
can stay at a landmark? 


. 
HOTELS & RESORTS 
At. 

Fireman's 
und’ 


www.firemansfund.com 
To find an insurance agent in your area, go to 
Agent Search on our website 


www.usa.fisherpaykel.com 


World's first dishwasher in a 
Fisher & Paykel 


drawer. Black, white, stainless steel 
or fully integrate into kitchen INNOVATIVE APPLIANCES SINCE 1924 


www.framburg.com 
Distinctive hand-crafted lighting fixtures 
since 1905 





www.giati.com 
The world's finest collections of plantation- 


grown teak furniture, market umbrellas @ | uN lh | 


and French-milled exterior textiles 


www.henredon.com 
Features current collections, dealer locator, company profile and 


quality features information HENREDON 
www.henryhalldesigns.com 


Outdoor furniture crafted in plantation 
grown teak, available in three distinct 
collections. Catalog available online 


www.hokansoncarpet.com 
Designer and manufacturer of luxury hand- 
and machine-made custom rugs and carpets FR 


HOKANSON 


www.hollandamerica.com 
Imagine exploring Europe's famed coastlines and cities— 
unpacking only once. For more information visit our website 


Holland 4'America 
www.infiniti.com 
The new 2002 INFINITI° 045". Voice recognition 


Rearview monitor. Visit our website to see the GO 
future of the luxury sedan 
Accelerating the future INFINITI 


www.jab-anstoetz.com 


Europe's premier resource for fabrics, 

wallpapers and decorative hardware. Available JAB 
through interior designers and Stroheim & 

Romann showrooms ANSTOETZ 


Listings continue on page 171. 
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continued from page 95 

Poul, with its massive brass-studded an- 
tique door, where visitors are welcomed 
with garlands of red roses, the traditional 
greeting and an array of fierce-looking 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
swords and shields that hang above an 
antique Gujarati chest. Beyond the 
Suraj Poul is an expansive forecourt, 
lushly planted with roses, palms and 
fruit trees. In Naila’s fortress days this 
would have been a kind of barracks 
area, but now it serves to separate the 
main entrance from the residential 
quarters, housed in a turreted rectangle 
around four interior courtyards. 

The residence is entered through an- 
other gateway, the Ganesh Poul (ele- 
phant-headed Ganesh is the Hindu god 
of prosperity), where twin elephants 
patinated in gold leaf guard the brass 
doors. The rooms there exhibit a clear 
sense of place: Oberoi is an inveter- 
ate collector. The former fortress is 
the perfect showcase for his antique 
weaponry, as it is for the old Indian fur- 
niture for which he and interior design- 
er Sunita Kohli haunted the antiques 
dealers in Ramgarh, a town in the near- | 
by province of Shekhawati: a Raj-era — 


wicker-seated planter’s chair, armoires | 


and chests, as well as a brightly painted 
table for the formal dining room. 

But Naila is anything but a rigid pe- | 
riod reconstruction. The Indian pieces | 
are part of an eclectic mix of European 
and other Asian furnishings and arti- 
facts: a nineteenth-century Egyptian — 
folding chair in teak inlaid with moth- | 
er-of-pearl for the private drawing 
room, eighteenth-century travel prints 
of India by English lithographers 
Thomas and William Daniell, Vene- 
tian-influenced mirrors and chandeliers 
from Calcutta and deep upholstered so- 
fas. And of course it boasts the de 
rigueur twenty-first-century amenities: | 
a blue-tiled swimming pool and the lat- | 
est communications equipment. 

‘The whole residence, in fact, radiates 
comfort as well as luxury—not for 
nothing is Oberoi a hotelier par excel- 
lence—and visitors could be pardoned 
for wishing to extend their stays indefi- 
nitely. Which might not sit well with its 
proud but extremely private owner: 
Asked what he most loves about his 
mountaintop domain, he unhesitatingly 
replies, “Its solitude.” O 








Your first piece of antique furniture should be 
something grand. Something splendid. Something 
with real presence. 





Something like this. 


No collection of antique furniture is complete without a secretary. As useful as 
it is impressive, a fine secretary will anchor the decor of your entire home while 
emphatically proclaiming your good taste. Although the basic design elements of all 
secretaries are similar, a wide range of styles can be found. At Mill House of Woodbury 
you'll see more secretaries than at a dozen ordinary antique shops — making it easy to 
find the one you’d like to live with forever. 
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Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE 2001 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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LEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FOR A PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 


WROOMS: NEW YORK ® CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO @ GREENWICH © PALM BEACH @ BOSTON © LONDON 


Floor shown Antique Grey Barr Limestone | www.parisceramics.com 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING: 232 £.59th STREET - NEWYORK NY 10022 | 
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AZ, Scottsdale, J.R. McDade ¢ CA, Campbell, VanBriggle, Corte Madera, Floortex Design, Abbey Carpet Of Marin, 
Costa Mesa, Floorworks, Hart's, Glendale, The Great Carpet Company, San Francisco, Abbey-San Francisco ¢ CO, 
Avon, Select Surfaces, Denver, Carpet Studio ¢ CT, Greenwich, Carpet Connection, New London, Kalamian’s ¢ FL, 
Fort Lauderdale, American Custom Rug, Naples, Carpet Designs, Inc., North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree * GA, 
Atlanta, Bell Carpet Galleries, Images Floor Coverings, Myers Carpet, Dalton, Myers Carpet « IA, Des Moines, 
Onthank Co., « IL, Chicago, Carpets by Design, Village Carpets, Winnetka, Village Carpets « MA, Allston, Able Rug, 
Danvers, Able Rug, Hanover, Able Rug, Natick, Able Rug, Wellesley, Faber Rug ¢ NJ, Voorhees, Creative Carpet & 
Flooring * NY, New York City, Broadway Carpet * NC, High Point, Upton’s * ON, Toronto, Dominion Rug ¢ TN, 
Nashville, Myers Carpet ¢ TX, Dallas, Emmet Perry, Houston, Emmet Perry, Robert's Carpet & Fine Floors, Venetian 
Blind e VA, Alexandric, Carpet One-Alexandria * WA, Seattle, Rubenstein’s Contract Carpet 


Or call 1-800-843-1728 for your local Glen Eden Sales Representative. 
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B i your bath water. 











Piped whirlpool baths and air tubs cannot be thoroughly cleaned and with each use you 
bathe in recycled bath residue. Only SANIJET's whirlpool baths are completely Pipeless, 
enabling you to visually inspect and thoroughly clean the entire system after each use. 


Yes, we are concerned about the environment...especially the one you bathe in. 


For a free brochure and video, call or visit our website at www.sanijet.com * 972.745.2283 * 1.877.934.0477 






























































































The Josephine Chandelier...just one of the 
many extraordinary designs handcrafted just 

for you. With many choices of shades, 

finishes, crystal and sizes, your chandelier 

becomes an original showpiece to be 
admired and passed down for generations, 


For retailers or more information about our 
full line of cataloged iron, 

call 1.800.843.1602 or visit us on the 
web at www.2ndave.com 








2ND AVE: 
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Manufacturer of quality 
handcrafted iron lighting, 
De SG WN furniture, & accessories. sm 












Swim at Home... 











The beautiful solution to 
crowded pools, difficult 
schedules, and staying fit. 


Swim against a smooth current adjustable to Japane Se Country House g 

















any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water , E 
: aa diys , . lassically designed homes combine western refinements with | 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15', design basics reminiscent of ancientlaoanese Country inn enn aaa 
I. | : = esign basics reminiscent of ancient Japanese Country houses and 

an Endless Pool” is simple to maintain, eco- feature: * Grand Vaulted Interior Spaces * Redwood Paneled Walls and 
nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. Verandas * Majestic Pole and Beam Architecture * Suitable for all climates 
and terrains * Precrafted for each assembly - meets all codes * Made in | 

For Our Free Video Calls U.S.A. - Shipped worldwide * Also available in the “Super Frame 
(800) 23 3-074 I s Ext. 1806 Package’ alone for those who prefer finishing with oe suppliers. 

For an informative color catalog please send $10.50 to... | 

: — | 

| 






“ wwwiendlesspools.com/1806 Ri cha ac Hes aItc lh 
*200'E Dutton Mill Rd 
on Aston, PA 19014 
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& i L’Art du Sanitaire depuis 1857 
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Herbeau America, Inc. ¢ 2795 Davis Blvd., Unit E, Naples FL 34104 
Phone (941) 417-5368 ¢ Toll Free 800-547-1608 ¢ Fax (941) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 
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BAVA thy tributes ,to maritime 


lore and legend: 






THE MAYFLOWER 
(33” L x 12” W 30H) 





NORMANDIE 
(48/" L x 6” W 14)."H) 





TTALIAN SPEEDBOAT 
(34)2” L x 1032" W 87."H) 

































For over 35 years 
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the Carlisle family 
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S32 New England wood 
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floors one at a time. 
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Visit us at: www.wideplankflooring.com 
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A major rediscovery of 
one of the 20th century’s 


greatest fashion photographers 


JOHN RAWLINGS 


30 Years in Vogue a 
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John Rawlings 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
glimpse into the golden era 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 
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OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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continued from page 114 

degree panorama that the window grid 
fragments into a mosaic of images: a 
mountain in one, an island cove in an- 
other, a cluster of trees in a third, with 
ships gliding from one frame to the 
next. “In a conventional house, you look 
out through a single window, and if the 
weather is bad, you see only the clouds 
or falling rain,” observes Miyoko Ueno. 
“Here, when it’s foggy and, even more, 
during a snowfall, you feel you’re float- 
ing in midair.” Individual panes can be 
flipped open to admit cooling breezes. 

| The grid serves as a scaling device, 
emphasizing the harmony of propor- 
tion and imparting a restful rhythm to 
ithe room. The goal was to remove the 
| barrier between the owners and nature, 
and the slender bars serve, like the 
‘branches of a leafless tree, to intensify 
fone’s perception of what lies beyond. 
{In the courtyard, the reflective glass 
around the opening is backed with 
white calcium board to serve as a frame 
for an enlarged view of the seascape. 
‘The tea room can be entered from 
the courtyard through sliding glass doors. 
| The walls, ceiling and sliding inner pan- 
els are covered with a handmade Japa- 
ese paper that is flecked with silver and 
gold. The tokonoma, an alcove for the 
display of a scroll and a seasonal flower, 
thas become a shallow arc sheathed in 
metallic paper, and a translucent acrylic 
tube, lit from within, assumes the role of 
the nakabashira, ordinarily an irregular 
itree branch. Yet the spirit of a softly lit, 
intimate retreat, set apart from daily life 
for a shared ritual, remains intact. 
Kubota describes the house as “a de- 
vice for rehabilitation from stress,” 
adding, “Through its natural vibrations, 
mature is continuously transmitting 
messages in some form. Receiving these 
requires crystals that share the same fre- 
quency—this house is such a crystal.” 
The house receives more than the vi- 
brations of nature. It stands out from its 
conservative neighbors and was fea- 
tured on television. The publicity at- 
tracted a steady stream of visitors, and 
Miyoko Ueno decided to share her 
house by setting up a dining club. Ten 
}umes a month, club members and their 
friends come to lunch or for tea on the 
front lawn, making the Ueno residence 
a surprisingly public space in such an in- 
itensely private society. 0 





CHIEF’S CAMP 


continued from page 129 
one hundred square miles—one may 
never encounter another human. 

Visitors on game-viewing drives will 
find wildlife alternately curious and 
startled by the appearance of a vehicle. 
A seemingly barren water hole may sud- 
denly sprout hippos. Farther on, a bend 
in the track may reveal “painted” wild 
dogs. As impalas shift nervously, the 
guide, who misses nothing, might stop 
the driver and point out a leopard car- 
peting a branch of a fig tree, its rosette- 
embossed rib cage slowly rising and 
falling with a soft, dangerous breath. A 
pride of lions—the cubs tussling in tall 
grass, the amber stare of mothers, the 
open wound of a thickly maned male— 
is an equally memorable sight. 

Chief’s Camp is a place to reflect on 
the epic. At sunset it is both observatory 
and sanctuary. The guest rooms, which 
overlook the delta, are mounted on 
treated poles above the floodplain and 
have decks of Zimbabwe teak, gapped 
in places to preserve existing trees. On 
arrival at the private space, visitors can 
sip a sundowner and attempt to iden- 
tify the sound of splashing in the bor- 
dering Piajio Channel. Buffalo, or per- 
haps a lone elephant? Walls are beige 
ripstop canvas, echoed throughout by 
Kuba cloth pillows and batik bedcover- 
ings chosen by the project’s interior 
designer, Caline Williams-Wynn. The 
bath is generous, with hand-thrown 
bowls for basins beneath mirrors in the 
shape of African shields. 

The main lodge, beside a pool, is a 
collection of rooms without walls. The 
glistening floor reflects off-white chairs 
and tables decorated with bowls of fresh 
fruit. Masai hunting bags from Kenya 
line the rear wall of the bar. With forty 
staff members, the camp lavishes dis- 
creet attention on its guests. Dinner may 
include marinated ostrich with quince 
glaze, red currants and roasted potatoes, 
followed by crepes with hot passion 
fruit sauce, accompanied by a Mulder- 
bosch Faithful Hound Claret Bordeaux. 

Guests may also indulge in an after- 
dinner port, served by the fire. Whether 
or not they tune in to the gurgling of 
the night and the soft sweet smell of old 
roots, they are likely to think not of 
process but of results. Chief’s Camp 
guarantees that the wilderness will en- 
dure and be enjoyed as is. 0 
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continued from page 158 
house as her studio. She and her hus- 
band found themselves in agreement 
with Seidler in the choice of furniture, 
which pays homage to his masters. A 
Josef Albers tapestry hangs in the en- 
trance hall, and the living area has sev- 
eral Breuer lounge chairs, a design first 
realized in aluminum in Germany and 
then reinterpreted in bent plywood for 
Isokon in the mid-1930s. “I look for ar- 
chitect-designed chairs that are pieces 
of great sculpture and will never go out 
of fashion,” says Seidler. These and oth- 
er classic forms seem to float within the 
soaring volumes of the principal rooms. 
“There’s a flow, a harmony and a per- 
fect composition—not a jarring note,” 
is Bronwyn Berman’s verdict on the 
house. She praises the architect’s sensi- 
tivity to texture and color in the joinery 
and the furnishings that complement 
the monochromatic structure and the 
multitoned sandstone. However, she re- 


“A really good house 
can take more time and 
dedication than a fifty- 
story office building.” 


serves her greatest enthusiasm for the 
way he has intensified the couple’s ex- 
perience of the natural world. “It’s dif- 
ficult to express how it feels to live in 
isolation in such an ancient land,” she 
comments. “You can see how the river 
has built up sediment and then carved 
back through it, revealing layers of fos- 
sils. Every season is different—we can 
watch storms coming in, and when it 
rains and the mist drifts down the valley, 
youre transported to Japan.” 

Harry Seidler has been incorporating 
curves into his buildings for many years, 
exploiting the latest advances in con- 
struction technology and treating each 
job as a fresh challenge. Even he admits 
that, in over fifty years of practice, he 
has done nothing quite like this house. 
“De Kooning and Stella showed the way 
to free forms in space, and I want to 
catch up with the artists,” says the archi- 
tect. “I want to defy gravity as [Italian 
engineer Pier Luigi] Nervi did, while 
creating something in three dimensions 
that is poetic and beautiful.” 0 
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JEAN-MICHEL FRANK IN ARGENTINA 


continued from page 166 

Though in Paris he had predomi- 
nantly been an interior decorator, in 
Argentina Frank single-mindedly de- 
signed furniture. “He was always work- 
ing,” says Aranz. 

He searched extensively for the ap- 
propriate indigenous pearwood to use 
for his furniture, both in the north of 
Argentina and in the far south. Aranz 
adds that he also appreciated the textiles 
that the Indians created by hand. 

“In general,” she says, “he modern- 
ized and simplified classical French and 
English designs to the taste of local so- 
ciety. He was terribly inspired dur- 
ing his brief time in Argentina. But 
although he was considered a great de- 
signer, when he lived here, he refused 
to sign his work.” 

While Frank seemed to enjoy his life 
in Argentina, his time there came to an 
abrupt end. “One afternoon he walked 
into the office,” Aranz recounts, “and 
stated brusquely that he would be leav- 
ing for New York.” 

Frank’s career continued profitably 
in Manhattan until his suicide in 1941. 
He was forty-six years old. 

In the following fifty years Frank’s 
designs soared in value in Europe and in 
the United States but failed to capture 
the imagination of the general populace 
in Argentina. And little, if any, of his 
furniture from that country reached 
foreign markets. 

One Frank enthusiast, however, 
launched an exhaustive search for the 
lost pieces. Manhattan-based dealer 
Stuart Parr noticed a mention in a small 
trade publication of Frank’s work at 
the Llao Llao. He soon traveled to Bari- 
loche. When Parr arrived at the hotel, 
only four original tables by Frank re- 
mained. (The National Park Service had 
recently sold it to George Soros, who 
had the facility aggressively refurbished.) 

“T put ads in the paper and hired a 
translator,” says Parr. “I spent months 
meeting people who had worked at 
the Llao Llao.” He encountered numer- 
ous roadblocks. “It was like going to 
Paris and trying to get someone ex- 
cited about baseball cards,” he remarks. 
“Frank’s furniture meant nothing to 
people living in Bariloche. As a mat- 
ter of fact, everyone I met who had 
been employed at the hotel absolutely 
hated his designs.” 
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The men who would be the most 
helpful to Parr had repaired and re- 
upholstered Frank’s pieces; they knew 
where various items had been stored. 
In one of many coincidences dur- 
ing Parr’s Argentine odyssey, the father 
of Parr’s translator owned a time-share 
in town, and the maintenance man 
there had been a carpenter at the 
Llao Llao. 

During a second trip, Parr met with 
the carpenter’s son at his modest resi- 
dence ten miles out of town. The house 
had a beat-up chair out front but no 
patio. Chickens wandered the lawn. 

“We were literally sharing the same 
cup to drink maté together,” says Parr. 
“Suddenly, along one wall, I saw a four- 
seater Frank sofa, covered in blue vinyl, 
and one of his club chairs.” 

Parr quickly commissioned the car- 
penter’s son to take out a large window 
from his house to create an opening 


Born, an admirer 
of Frank’s work, admits 
that locals originally 
considered the house 
“ultramodern and cold 
... too rigid, not cozy.” 


large enough to remove the sofa. “I 
tried to explain that I was interested in 
a famous old designer who had worked 
in Bariloche, but no one seemed to care. 
So I offered the commission and brand- 
new furniture.” 

News of the deal spread, and locals 
began contacting Parr in earnest. The 
same carpenter led him to a number of 
pieces owned by a friend of his. “Of 
course, you have to sit and sit,” he says. 
“And in Bariloche, six o’clock means 
when you darn well feel like getting 
there. But I knew that I was saving this 
beautiful furniture. If I hadn’t shown 
up, eventually it would have ended up 
at the dump.” 

Oddball bits of information led Parr 
to pay dirt. Inside a stone shed only a 
few miles from the first house, he was 
amazed to encounter two eight-foot so- 


fas and a pair of chairs. “The upholstery 


on the chairs had up to four layers, two 
of leather. My calculation was that the 
sofas would go for from seventy thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand dollars 
and the chairs for from thirty-five to 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

Parr then called in Nicholas Mongiar- 
do, who made his name restoring high- 
end Art Déco pieces for dealer Anthony 
DeLorenzo, as well as clients such as 
Jann Wenner, Calvin Klein, Donna 
Karan and the Cooper-Hewitt National 
Design Museum. 

“I’ve been restoring Frank furniture 
for twenty years,” says Mongiardo, “and 
you come to know a real piece of his 
when you see it. I had no doubt that 
these were Frank’s work, the sofas and 
the deer-hide chairs in particular.” 

The spotted-deer-hide upholstery 
was original. “And it was quite like Frank 
to employ unusual materials,” says Mon- 
giardo. “His surfaces are always a little 
bit different from anybody else’s—the 
straw furniture, the mica, the parch- 
ment, the finishes.” 

One important dealer is not as 
impressed with Frank’s design efforts 
at the Llao Llao. “It’s country construc- 
tion,” says Christian Boutonnet, the 
proprietor of L’Arc-en-Seine New 
York and L’Arc-en-Seine Paris. He 
is more enthusiastic about Frank’s 
work for Nelson Rockefeller in New 
York and Templeton Crocker in San 
Francisco, and the Born residence 
in South America. “It’s not the chic 
of Jean-Michel Frank, the fine con- 
struction that Chanaux and Frank cre- 
ated together in France. It’s a little 
clunky maybe.” 

“As a general rule,” says Jared Goss, 
“T find Frank’s later work to be far 
less interesting than the early, more 
geometric abstract furniture, but per- 
sonally, I do find the Argentine pieces 
quite elegant. There’s a marvelous 
tension in all of his designs between 
form and material. The ultra-refine- 
ment of the proportions contrasts 
exquisitely with the very rough sand- 
blasted oak, sharkskin or rough silk 
upholstery, where one might have ex- 
pected perfection. 

“His later interiors are enormous- 
ly chic,” continues Goss, “but perhaps, 
ultimately, they’re not so creative. 
He was neither Bauhaus nor Le Cor- 






























JEAN-MICHEL FRANK 


busier. He was really doing fashion- 
able interiors for fashionable people. 
Frank wasn’t trying to push the enve- 
lope. He was simply offering an alterna- 
tive for those who didn’t want to live 
with antiques.” 
Goss says that “in Argentina, as in 
'| France, one is never entirely certain 
| how much Frank was designing and 
*} hew much was the work of his collabo- 
ators—Chanaux in Paris, for instance.” 
‘| He adds, “I believe Frank must have 
_been the aesthetic impetus behind the 
id esigns, but P’ve never seen a sketch of a 
‘piece of furniture by him.” 

_ Martha Levisman, the archivist 
for the Bustillo family in Argentina, 
“has seen some of Frank’s sketches. 
ut she also claims to have origi- 
nal sketches by Bustillo of furniture 
for a well-known bank in Argentina 
7 was recently auctioned under 
| Frank’s name. 

‘| She is clear about Frank’s contri- 
~| bution to the Llao Llao, though. “He 
| made a thorough study of the tech- 
| | niques we had here for working with 
| leather and bronze,” she says. “He ad- 
; | mired the methods used in making sad- 
| dles in Argentina and introduced the 
ie | techniques i into his designs.” 
| | After an immense amount of research, 
; \ Levisman now believes that Frank col- 
'} laborated with Piravano, Aranz and 
Bustillo in Argentina, as he had with 
Chanaux in France. “Of course,” she 
is quick to note, “the Elephant arm- 
“| chairs at the hotel are Frank’s. But 
F | more and more, | believe that Frank and 
‘| Bustillo worked together.” 

| The truth about the degree of col- 
»} laboration with Frank in Argentina 
: | may be lost because of the country’s 
‘| previous lack of interest in the French 
‘| design star. Levisman attended years 
} of Bustillo’s lectures on the subject 
‘| of the Llao Llao. Unfortunately, she 
|| doesn’t remember what he said about 
| _Frank’s specific contribution. “I was 
‘| unaware then of Frank’s importance,” 
“| she acknowledges. 
| Perhaps what Bustillo and his gener- 
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| ation appreciated most about Jean- 

| Michel Frank’s style is simply that 
| he was French. “Never forget,” says 
| Martha Levisman, “that we had a pop- 
| ulation that was extremely fond of 
| French design.” 0 


| 
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www .jansantiques.com 
Largest collection of fine French & Continental 19th-century and 
Belle Epoque furniture and decorations 


Jan’s & Company — french antiques 
www.kitchenaid.com fm 
Featuring a complete line of major and countertop (css 
appliances. For more information visit our website. (S==sns=2*s. 


www.kreiss.com 


Go online to discover our unique collection of handcrafted furniture, 


imported accessories, luxurious 
bed-linens and plush fabrics 


www .laneventure.com ( 
Synonymous with quality and innovative 
furniture for today’s casual lifestyle 


KREISS COLLECTION 


venture 


www.loewen.com 

Makers of premium wood windows and (eewen 
doors. Available from a global network of 

over 1,000 professional dealers. a Le 


www .marston-and-langinger. com 
Providing beautifully designed and constructed mers 
conservatories around the world for over / 
twenty years 


www. meguirefurniture.com 
The finest in handcrafted rattan designs, bamboo tables, solid 
teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and more. Portfolio $15 


Mie G W) WIR J 
www. imbusa.com A 


To learn more about the Mercedes-Benz vehicle line-up, 
visit our website 





Mercedes-Benz 


www.askmerrill.ml.com 
For more information please visit BS 
Merrill Lynch 


our website 
www.miele.com 

Technologically superior performance in sleek 
European design, setting the standards 


of excellence for over 101 years 
anything else is a compromise 

www.minkagroup.net 

Browse our comprehensive collection of 


{MINKA 
decorative lighting and ceiling fans. Available - GROUP 
through fine lighting showrooms nationwide y 


www. mohawkcarpet.com 
For a dealer near you or to receive free CL) MOHAWK 


product literature, visit our website INDUSTRIES, INC 


www.neffweb.com 


Extraordinary kitchen environments 
meet the quality and design standards 
that formerly only European A 


manufacturers could offer. 


www. .newmooncarpets.com 
Hand-woven rugs, designed by John Kurtz, 
are the most imaginative carpets on the 
market today 


www.nissandriven.com 

The 240-hp Nissan Pathfinder—the most 

powerful SUV we've ever built. For more NISSAN 
information visit our website 
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NEW laren! 


designs by John Kurtz 


www.omega.ch 

Recording significant moments in time on Q 
the wrists of some of the world’s most 

outstanding personalities OMEGA 
www.patek.com ae 


Visit the Geneva workshops and view the 
collection of the world’s finest watchmaker AE ae 


www.pella.com 

Receive a free Dreambook from Pella” 
Windows & Doors. For more information 
visit our website 


www.phantomscreens.com a 
Discover Phantom’s family of retractable 
screens for doors, windows and more 
So stylish, versatile and functional—seeing - 

is believing. PITAN TOM 
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www.phyllismorris.com @ 


Designer and manufacturer of exquisite 
home furnishings Fel 





www.plainfancycabinetry.com 
Beautiful custom cabinetry at affordable prices! 
Preview our latest design interpretations and 
find a showroom near you 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 
A world-renowned European kitchen and bath poggen 


cabinet manufacturer with designs ranging pohl= = 


from contemporary to traditional 








www.poliformusa.com 
Italy's leading manufacturer of high-end closet systems, wall- 


units, beds and kitchens since 1942. V. 
arennarm 


www.rado.com 


One of the most prominent Swiss watch RAD Oo 


manufacturers and the leading producer an 
of scratchproof-design watches Switzerland 


www. rutt.net 
The ultimate in luxury handcrafted cabinets, 
kitchens, baths and custom designs for all rooms 





HANDCRAFTED 


www.samadbrothers.com sea 
The exclusive hand-woven rug collections ne yh a 
feature timely colors, subtle textures, Sf MYL AS 


unusual finishes and original designs 


www.schonbek.com 
Crystal chandeliers by a 130-year old <> 


company, available in classic, retro, Ss) SCHONBEK’ 


contemporary and custom styles 

www.siematic.com 

Luxurious cabinetry from European contemporary e o. 
to American traditional for a lifestyle without SieMatic 


compromise 


. otto 
www.thesilverfund.com oye Sil ®, 
The world’s largest dealer in old Georg Jensen ° ee is 
silver and jewelry *e 2nd, Bottee 

%e Cece e 
www.snaidero-usa.com 


Form follows life with award-winning 
contemporary kitchen designs. See the entire 
collection online 


KITCHENS + DESIGN 


www, starkcarpet.com 

World's leading supplier to the design 

community for rugs, carpets, furniture, tar 
wallcoverings and Old World Weaver's fabrics CARPET 


www. stearnsandfoster.com 
For more information about our mattresses, 
please visit our website 





STEARNS & FOSTER’ 


www.summerhill.com 
A unique line of furniture, fabrics 


and wallcoverings made to last SumMERa( HILL Lid 
from generation to generation 


www.tapestria.com e 
The first international e-marketplace TA PES TRiIA 
for fine interior fabrics THE INTERIOR FABRICS MARKETPLACE 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


To learn about Toyota innovations that impact 
the world in which we live, visit our website @ TOYOTA 


VISTA @ 
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www.walkerzanger.com TCT ANTS NG 
Create your own vision with handmade W A lf K [ R 
ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile & slabs, 
mosaics and glass i A N [ R 


www.vista-films.com 
Professionally installed on the 
interior of glass for control of 
excessive heat, glare and fading. 


www.whitney.org 
The place to see the latest 
creations in American art 


WHITNE 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


www.wood-mode.com 
America's premier cabinet 
manufacturer inspires diverse 
themes by incorporating handsome 
furniture details with distinctive 
styles and finishes. 


(Wood-Mode 


FINE CUgTOM CABINETRY 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 





A Show of Great Design 


Experience the best interior 
design ideas at the second 
annual Architectural Digest 
Home Design Show, open to 
consumers and the design 
trade. Explore more than 
150 exhibits brimming with 
the latest in fabrics, fine 
art, home furnishings and 
more. Free design consul- 
tations, seminars hosted 
by top designers and chef 
demonstrations round out 
the only show of its kind 
in the United States. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


Design » Home Accessories 
Furnishings ° Fine Art 


November 1-3, 2001 
Jacob Javits Center 
New York City 


Co-sponsored by 


CheNew ork Eimes 


Expect the World 


To exhibit, call 
Merchandise Mart Properties, 
Inc. at (312) 527-7531 


Tickets: $20 at the door; 
special price for 
advance purchase at 


www.archdigesthomeshow.com 


(800) 965-4827 


AD DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and hotels featured in this issue 


Pages 28-30: 

ALEXANDER GORLIN ARCHITECT 
137 Varick STREET 

New York, NEw York 10013 
212/229-1199 


Pages 32-38: 

Rosert A. M. STERN ARCHITECTS 
460 West THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
New York, New York 10001 
212/967-5100 


Pages 40-48: 

Harpy HOLZMAN PFEIFFER ASSOCIATES 
902 BROADWAY 

New York, New York 10019 
212/677-6030 


Pages 80-89: 

RYNIAK ARCHITECTS 
50 Pu’u ANOANO 
LanHaAIna, Hawan 96761 
808/661-9448 


Puipotts & AssociATEs, INC. 
925 BETHEL STREET 

HONOLULU, Hawat 96813 
808/523-6771 


Russe Y. GusHt LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
44 SouTH MARKET STREET 

WAILUKU, Hawa 96793 

808/242-6503 


Pages 108-115: 
KATSUFUMI KUBOTA 
1-8-24 IMazu-cHO 
Twakunt 740-0017 
JAPAN 
81-827-22-0092 


Pages 122-129: 
CuHier’s CAMP 
P.O. Box 2610 
RANDBURG 2125 
SOUTH AFRICA 
27-11-781-1497 


chiefs@res-centre.co.2a 


RIDLER SHEPHERD LOW ARCHITECTS 
40 BaTH AVENUE 

JOHANNESBURG 2196 

SOUTH AFRICA 

27-11-788-1348 


CaLINE WILLIAMS-WYNN 
ARTICHOKE 

31 FourTH AVENUE 
JOHANNESBURG 2196 
SOUTH AFRICA 
27-11-788-3138 


Pages |30—139: 

CLAUDIO BERNARDES & 

JACOBSEN PROJETOS 

AVENIDA ATAULFO DE Patva 1351-1 ANDAR 
Rio DE JANEIRO 22440-031 

BRAZIL 

55S-21-512-7743 


Pages 140-143: 

Lorus ARTS DE VIVRE 

‘THE REGENT BANGKOK HOTEL 
RAJDAMRI ROAD 

BANGKOK 10110 

‘THAILAND 

66-2-250-0732 


Pages 146-153: 

Max PEDEMONTE 

AVENIDA JOSE FELIX SOSA 
Epir. MikKoNoz 43 

BELLO Campo, Caracas 1006 
VENEZUELA 

38-212-261-3547 


Pages 154-161: 

Harry SEIDLER & ASSOCIATES 
2 GLEN STREET 

Maisons Point 2061 

AUSTRALIA 

61-2-9922-1388 D 
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Original 19th and 20th century brass and iron beds 
and traditional European bed linens are now avail- 
able direct from America's premier bed maker 
since 1855. Please call 1-800-272-7726 or visit 
charlesprogers.com to request a catalog and sale 


price list. Showroom open to the public. 


NEW YORK: 55 WEST 17 STREET (5TH-6TH AVES) NYC, 212-675-4400 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RTE. 17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD, 201-933-8300 
OPEN DAILY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY (N.J. CLOSED SUNDAY) 
PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE 
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Paris Sleighbed 


SeaeR LES P. ROG Bago eDS 
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©2001 CHANEL”, Inc. Www.chanel.com 











PRG INTRODUCING 
AIER ROUGE/PREMIER OR 


ANEL'S ORIGINAL LIP AND EYE COLOURS 
~ BRILLIANTLY RE-CREATED 





4 AVENUE 800.330.8497 215] 
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When the road pitches or bends, the S-Class knows precisely what to do. It engages Active Body Control, an inspired piece of technology 
instantly detects and corrects body roll. So you remain level, in spite of the road’s intentions. And again, you’re reminded that the 


S-Class is perhaps the most intuitive car ever built. Call 1800-FOR-MERCEDES or visit us at MBUSA.com. The S-Class 


! 
l 
1y Control replaces the Airmatic Suspension in the $430 and $500. AIR BAGS ARE A SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT SYSTEM iii, 














Mercedes-Benz 
A DaimlerChrys 


nz USA, LLC. 
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so much as you test its wits. 
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IN BACK! 


SAFETY: BUCKLE EVERYONE AND CHILDREN 





NSREMEMBER AIR BAG 
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Ready-to-Wear, Shoes, Leather Gioiorcnse Sonia exclusively 
in Louis Vuitton stores. 866-VUITTON http://www.vuitton.com 
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ardt’s new Chateau Touraine Collection 
; for bedroom, dining room and living room, 
eec mA TTI MTom TT Aee me ole CR RTLOMCL YEE CHET) 

functionality while maintaining the elegance 
VY WM MATEY RO MMe LALOR ALT AL ALLE Ae LT 


of France’s Loire Valley. Pieces that are 


| 
| 
| 


appropriately styled in the tradition of a 
grand home, yet feature subtler less formal 
elements for today’s lifestyles. 

Shown here is a magnificent sleigh bed 
featuring sculpted details that bespeak 
elegance. An armoire and a styled bachelor’s 
chest complements the bed and offers a complete 


design statement for your room’s decor. 


Chateau Touraine is available through 


your interior designer. Bernhardt is a 





112-year-old maker of fine casegoods 

and upholstered furniture, from traditional 
to contemporary. 

For additional information call toll free 
1.866.834.4781 

or visit our web site at 


www.bernhardt.com 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 


with purchase of Bernhardt casegoods 
limited time only. Visit our web site or 
ating dealer for details on this promotion. 
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62 STORES NATIONWIDE 


CALL 1.800.347.9177 












































Cover: The resi- 
dences of, clockwise 
from top left, Geoffrey 
Bradfield (page 260), 
Carey Maloney (page 
274), Carleton Var- 
ney (page 206) and 
Juan Pablo Molyneux 
(page 216). Photog- 
raphy by Kim Sargent, 
Scott Frances, Ed- 
ward J. North and 
Marina Faust. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
dining room of Illya 
Hendrix and Thomas 
Allardyce’s house in 
Palm Springs. Pho- 
tography by Mary E. 
Nichols. See page 238. 
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—-RC 216 JUAN PaBLo MOLYNEUX 
eer Plumbing the Essence of Parisian Style 


| lES in the French Capital 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: Photography by Marina Faust 
PauL HoGAN 
The Actor and His Wife, Linda Kozlowski, 224 Marc-MICHAELS 
in Santa Barbara Venetian Influences Define the Designers’ i 
Architecture by The Warner Group Winter Park, Florida, Mansion 
Text by Peter Haldeman Architecture by Carlos Martin, Ara 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols Text by Wendy Moonan | 


Photography by Kim Sargent 


CARLETON VARNEY 

The Designer Shows His Passion for Color 232 CHRISTOPHER HODSOLL 

in Upstate New York The Antiques Dealer and Designer Sets 
Text by Aileen Mehle the Stage in London 

Photography by Edward J. North Text by Elizabeth Lambert 


Photography by Henry Wilson 
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continued on page 14 
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Dials reversed for photo. 








irzel 


fine jewelry 


728 Santa Cruz Avenue ¢ Menlo Park, CA 94025 


(650) 328-6030 





Turning heads 
day and night 


Reverso 
Duetto 
When day 
turns to night, 
an elegant 
woman turns 
her Reverso Duetto’s case 
to conceal its daytime 
grace and reveal its 
sparkling evening beauty. 
It is a magical moment 
that others love to share. 
The Reverso has always 
turned heads, and 

never more beautifully 
than now. 
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TheNewQ.com/340horsepowerV8 | 
A performance-bred, 4.5-liter V8 engine. A potent 333 ft-lbs 
of torque. The Q45 is quick. By anyone’s standard. | 
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Accelerating the future” INFINITI | 
















































'TheNewQ.com/WorldsMostPowerfulHeadlights 


| Seven individual, optically tuned lenses focus the Q45’s high-intensity xenon beams 
| more powerfully than any other headlight in the world. See. And be seen. 
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Accelerating the future 
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LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
Our Editors Present the Design World’s 


Favorite Sources 


GuEsT SPEAKER: Mona SIMPSON 
Home Ownership and the Possibility of Perfection 


AD Suoppinc: THE Parts COLLECTION 
Lee Mindel’s Favorite Sources in the City of Light 
Text by Patricia McColl 

Photography by Michael Moran 


DESIGNER Focus: 

‘THE ART OF THE INTERIOR 

Ten Experts on the Craft—and Business— 
of Designing 


Hore s: Mexico’s VERANA 
Experiencing the Jungle in a Cluster of 
Eclectic Bungalows 

Text by Kathryn Harris 

Photography by Dominique Vorillon 
and Michael Grimm 


DESIGNER Focus: THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF FLOORING 
New and Enduring Favorites Take Center Stage 


Art NoTeBook: Cart GILLBERG 
The Alchemy of the Potter's Imagination 
By Christopher Finch 

Photography by Christopher Dow 
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A bedroom in Verana, 
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a hotel in Yelapa, Mex- 
ico. See page 116. Volume 58, Number 9 
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‘THE PROFESSIONALS: SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
Straight Talk from the Celebrated Designer 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ESTATES FOR SALE: EDITORS SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Manhattan, Albuquerque, Florence, Newport... 


TO THE TRADE 
An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional 
Design World 


AD DrirEcTory 
A Listing of the Designers and Architects 
Featured in This Issue 


TO FIND CONDE NAST 
MAGAZINES ON THE 
WORLD WIDE WEB, VISIT 
www.condenet.com 


: ITECTURAL 
A gold-leather chair COND ee 


: DIGEST, VISIT 
from Galerie Yves www.archdigest.com 
Gastou. See page 76. 


MICHAEL MORAN 
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Craic Ponzio 


CUSTOM FRAME COLLECTION 


IS ES Te 


a i a a at 


























rOoMmM FRAME THE BEAUTY. OF YOUR ‘HOME. 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS: FOR INFORMATION — www, larsonjuhl.com 
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LICENSE TO GET ON WITH 





A company of the Allianz Group 
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Decorators Source 
Over 65 Years 


Discover beautiful hand-carved 
furniture in a spacious.atmosphere 
designed to help you create a unique 
uMstaneeootm 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
finished and upholstered to your 
Ry ofa saCe=t a Coy NTS 


- Complete Design Service. 


pee eo 
Workshop On Premises 


MOR ea tee CE) 


©The Devon Shop 
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RESERVE COLLECTION 
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UNIQUELY 
AMERICAN 


Born out of colonial 
dreams of independence, 
master artisans of the late 
18th century crafted 
ambitious pieces of rare 
beauty. Today, Stickley 
recreates museum-quality 
reproductions of timeless 
pieces from the historic 
Colonial Williamsburg 
collection, capturing the 
power of revolutionary 
thought and the 
uniquely American 
independent spirit. 
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ayelD ULTIMATE ITALIAN ART OF CREATING JEWELS 
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“Appassionata” collection 


‘nearest fine jeweler 1-800-853-5958 
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In the fall and winter of 2001, 
Crystal Cruises offers journeys 
through the magnificent pathway 
between the Pacific Ocean and 
the Caribbean Sea: the Panama 
Canal. You will enjoy special 
theme cruises, including our 
Crystal Wine & Food Festival, and 
unique onboard programs like 
Computer University@Sea. Sail 
with Crystal Cruises and see why, 
in readers’ polls, we've been 
voted “World’s Best Large Cruise 
Line” by Travel + Leisure and “Best 
Large-Ship Cruise Line” by Condé 
Nast Traveler. Call your travel agent 
or contact us at I-800-820-6663 
for a free Panama Canal brochure. 
Visit us at www.crystalcruises.com. 


It’s a WONDERFUL world. 


CRYSTAL S@ CRUISES 


2001 Crystal Cruises / Bahamian Registry 
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Interior design by Noel Jeffrey. 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, NY, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000, www. td ea ame ee CO a 
CARPET: Beaumont Beige, FABRICS: Sofa with Stephanois Etain, Pillows: Stephanois ae 
Chairs with Bengali Chartreuse, DRAPERIES: Bague Coquele/Bleute Edged in Bengali Chartreuse. 
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Congratulations on your 
gorgeous July 2001 issue. I 
especially enjoyed the article 
on Sheryl and Rob Lowe’s 
southern California resi- 
dence (Architectural Digest 


Visits). It proves a television 


star’s home can be just that—a home: a place that is 


elegant without being glitzy, filled with antiques 


and still a house to live in with the kids. 


NOT SO SECRET ANYMORE 

Kudos for the July issue’s splendid arti- 
cle on the Edsel & Eleanor Ford House 
(Historic Houses). Without a doubt, the 
house and its grounds are one of Michi- 
gan’s best-kept secrets. My wife and I 
visited the property several years ago 
and can’t wait to go back again. Your 
story strengthens our resolve to return. 
WILLIAM Dopps 

Apa, MiIcHIGAN 


A SPECIAL VISIT 

I thoroughly enjoyed the July story 
“Monterey Modern.” It was a special 
treat to see one of the few residences de- 
signed by architect Cesar Pelli. His in- 
spired design, selection of materials and 
use of dramatic shapes created a house 
that stands out in the rugged coastal en- 
vironment of northern California. 

BILL BARNES 

New York, New York 


— Marcia D. Katz 


University Park, FLoripA 


DREAM PALACE 

“Chillingham Castle Reborn” (July) 
charmingly expressed the family history 
of Sir Humphry Wakefield and his 
commitment to preserving its heritage. 
This beautiful restoration transformed 
a fortress into a palace—one that is open 
to visitors a few months of the year. It is 
a tour I have added to my dream list. 
Caro_ UDLOCK 

VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 


PRESERVING THE PAST 


A DESIGNER SPOKESPERSON 
Editor-in-Chief Paige Rense’s com- 
ments on the AD Contributors page 
(June 2001) were dead-on. As a profes- 
sional interior designer, I appreciate her 
reminding readers that there 7s a differ- 
ence between a talented homemaker 
and a professional designer. I have had 
some creative clients, who were also 
smart enough to know when they need- 
ed help. Thanks to Ms. Rense for being 
such a strong spokesperson for all of us. 
SHIRLEY F. PRITCHARD 

KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE OTHER SIDE 

I just received my June issue and read 
Ms. Rense’s editorial on the AD Con- 
tributors page. I have subscribed to 
your magazine for several years for 
ideas, and my house has been decorated 
by me to please just myself and my 
husband. I consider her comments ir- 
responsible. If she feels that only profes- 
sional designers can decorate, perhaps 
Architectural Digest should be exclusive- 
ly “to the trade.” 

EpirH MartTIn 

HarAHAN, LOUISIANA 


IN SUPPORT OF SMALL MUSEUMS 

As a museum interpreter for the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities (SPNEA), I give tours of 
some of the most wonderful homes in 
New England, such as the Cogswell’s 
Grant house in Essex, Massachusetts. 
The house was the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bertram Little, pioneers in collect- 
ing and writing about Americana. The 


Your magazine is a constant source of June articles “Architecture Notebook: 


joy and information. Bravo to Sir Hum- 
phry Wakefield, and congratulations 
on the story on his wonderful castle, 
which is also his family’s home. I believe 
that we have become so caught up with 
the here and now that we ignore the fact 
that the past has a lot to say to us. 

JOHN PETERSON 

WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Private Art Museums,” “For Collectors: 
Icons of Americana” and “Portraits of 
Places” encompass what Cogswell’s 
Grant is all about. I hope more people 
visit small museums, as it is truly a de- 
lightful way to see a collection. Thank 
you for publishing such terrific stories. 
Aubrey M. H. QUENNVILLE 

GROVELAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


lhe editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 








How to promote harmony among relatives? Substantial dinners 
served in an imposing setting are a time-honored approach. 
And rare is the adult or child who is not charmed and calmed ‘ 
Wa wr4rl (maa niel merle mm Anon: 
over the dining room table. ¢, 
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with fanciful contemporary lighting. 


The custom chandeliers and the candlesticks are an original Schonbek design 
called “Rivendell.” 


Schonbek has been making crystal chandeliers since 1870. Ask your architect or 
designer to specify Schonbek. Call us fora free Schonbek video. 








Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. 
email: sales@schonbek.com Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 
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A late 19th Century Northwest Persian Tabriz carpet measuring 10.5 x 8.2 of a sophisticated and subtle color palette. The vanilla ground is covered 
with symmetrically placed armorial patterns that are outlined in a dark chocolate brown. The reciprocal outer border reflects a strong sense of order. 
In the early Turkic tradition these princely elements appear with some frequency. Economy of design and color helps create an island of light. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
in New York: 
LTD. 724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor 
New York, NY 10019 


Telephone 212-586-5511 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 


An Appointment Is Suggested 





www.dorisleslieblau.com 





rochebobois www.roche-bobois.com 








PLATES : C. TONTINI FOR EXTREM ORIGIN. nouveleldorado 
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ADCONTRIBUTORS 





Professional interior designers anticipate the publication of 


stories about their own homes with a mixture of dread and de- 





light. They already know that potential clients often judge 


ee 


their work based on images in magazines. But when their own 
residences are the projects on display, they can’t claim that the 
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result wasn’t as they’d hoped because the client’s wishes con- 





flicted with their own. There are no excuses. Another, perhaps even greater, problem 
is the enormous number of choices they must make. Working for themselves, they 
lack the stimulation of a client’s stated needs and desires. And professional design- 
ers know when and how to break the so-called rules of design, a knowledge that 
gives them even more freedom. Designers doing their own spaces must answer the 
difficult questions that their clients are faced with: How do I really want to live? 
That’s the reality. What do I want others to think about the way I live? That’s the 
perception. As you go through the pages in this issue, keep in mind the multiple- 
choice test that confronted each designer working as his own client. Therein is the 
designers’ dilemma. It’s the test they have to pass. Their grade is for you to decide. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 
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ANDREW TWORT 





HOLLY BRUBACH (“Aslan Sanfelice di Ba- 
gnoli,” page 254), a fashion critic and former 
style editor for The New York Times Maga- 
zine, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer. Her articles have appeared in logue, 
Travel & Leisure, The New York Times Book 
Review and McCall’. She is the author of A 
Dedicated Follower of Fashion and the coauthor 
of Choura: The Memoirs of Alexandra Danilova. 


PETER FREED 





WENDY MOONAN (“Marc-Michaels,” page 
224), a journalist and a former editor at The 
New York Times Magazine, is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. She has served as 
an architecture and design editor for Town 
¢ Country and Harper’s Bazaar and currently 
writes an antiques column for The New York 
Times’ weekend section. She is president of 
the Sir John Soane’s Museum Foundation. 


PETER HALDEMAN (“Architectural Digest 
Visits: Paul Hogan,” page 198) is a freelance 
writer and a former contributing editor to 
Travel & Leisure and Mirabella. His articles 
about art, architecture and design have ap- 
peared in ARTnews, the Los Angeles Times, 
The New York Times, Harper’s Bazaar and 
Elle. He lives in Los Angeles. 





TIM STREET-PORTER 


KIM SARGENT (“Mare-Michaels,” page 224; 
“Geoffrey Bradfield,” page 260), a former 
photojournalist and director of photography 
for the Palm Beach Daily News, is an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing photographer. His 
images have appeared in The New York Times 
Magazine, Interior Design, Florida Architecture 
and Florida Design. He divides his time be- 
tween Palm Beach and upstate New York. 





DAN NEWCOMB 





KATHRYN HARRIS (“Mexico’s Verana,” page 
116) has contributed articles about design, 
travel and entertainment to numerous pub- 
lications, including Condé Nast Traveler, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Los Angeles, W and British 
Elle. She writes the restaurant and accom- 
modations sections for the Time Out Los 
Angeles Guide, published by Penguin. 


TIM STREET-PORTER 





LEON WHITESON (“Jerrold E. Lomax,” 
page 268) is an architecture critic and a nov- 
elist based in Los Angeles. His nonfiction 
books include Experimental Architecture in | 
Los Angeles, The Watts Towers of Los Angeles | 
and The Liveable City. A Place Called Waco: A | 
Survivor’s Story was published by Public | 
Affairs in 1999. 
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For the nearest showroom: 800-916-1986. To order eres 828-433-3200. ©2001 Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. Dept AD 
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Discover the Signatures Collection at a showroom near you. 
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www.drexelherita 
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For the nearest showroom: 800-916-1986. To order catalogs: 828-433-3200. ©2001 Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. Dept AD-BOR/Ol1. To the Trade: 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


New Traditions 
on Long Island 


early 70 years ago 

Frederick P. Victoria 

opened a modest New 
York shop and began selling re- 
production and 18th-century 
European furniture, with an 
emphasis on painted rather than 
classical pieces. In 1941 he moved 
to 55th Street, where he had 
such clients as Elsie de Wolfe, 
Billy Baldwin—for whom he 
made the first of the famous Cole 
Porter étagéres—Sister Parish, 
Albert Hadley and Mark 
Hampton. “Bill Paley courted 
his wife, Babe, in our second- 
floor showroom,” recalls Antho- 
ny Victoria, who began working 
with his father 30 years ago, “and 
my parents rented the fifth floor 
to John Rawlings, who had his 
first postwar studio there.” 


PETER FREED 





A Scandinavian in Paris 


he 17th-century building 
that houses Paris’s La 
Galerie Scandinave (above) 
would seem an unlikely location 
for such a modernist shop were 
not for its renovated interiors. 
- frm Gwathmey Siegel is 
ng the clients who enjoy the 





new gallery’s collection of Scan- 


dinavian designs from 1950 to 
1970, which are complemented 
by rough concrete floors, thick 
putty-colored walls and high 
ceilings. La Galerie Scandinave, 
31 rue de Tournon, 75006 Paris; 
33-1-43-26-25-32. 











A Hans Wegner arm- 
chair with steel legs at 
La Galerie Scandinave 


The history behind Freder- 
ick P. Victoria & Son is not 
lost on its current generation 
of devotees, which includes 
Joanne de Guardiola, nor does 
it go unnoticed at Anthony Vic- 
toria’s new Bridgehampton 
shop, Chez Soi. The dealer has 
moved his business to the Long 
Island location, where he con- 
tinues to offer the furniture and 
objects for which his family is 
known, as well as a selection of 
pieces from the 19th century 
through the 1940s. “Tony has a 
fabulous eye for great shapes 
and fine details,” de Guardiola 
says. Chez Soi, 2426 Main St., 
Bridgehampton, NY 11932; 
631/537-0496. 









Joanne de Guardiola 
at Chez Soi with a 
ca. 1680 Chinese vase 


continued on page 44 
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FEATURED: HANDCRAFTED DIAMOND LINE BRACELET FROM $20,000 To $250,000 
800 398-9209 New YORK WWW.PRIMAKJEWELRY.COM 
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To All And Singular - in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of Our several we anted.to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Pare read do by these Presents grant and 
assign unto Glive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 















































ie As Gee ee FOR EVERY ROOM 


Acknowledged by many to be the 
world’s most beautiful furniture, 
the latest collection from 
Clive Christian includes furniture 
So ROL 
Kitchen, Dining Room, Study, Lounge, 
Bedroom and Bathroom furniture is available 
RTL eee 
Classic Victorian, Opulent Regency 
CORA ee 
stylish Edwardian. 
TEU RL aT 
in England with trademark quality 
ERS LS 
Connolly leather lined drawers 
Om aaa : os 
plywood carcasses. 





Awe es WINNING BROCHURE - ~ | Oe 


Ida eT 
Clive Christian range has been 
expertly captured in the 
award winning Book of Furniture. 
RY AR a 





fabulous photography is 
evident in every page you turn. Slate 2 
This exquisite silk bound book is 
available free of charge from 
all Clive Christian 


showrooms listed. 


a Ae ae ene SHOWROOMS : 


To maintain the highest standards of service 
and presentation the Clive Christian 
furniture collection is only available 

from our exclusive showrooms. 
A visit to see our fabulous displays 
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lanning and design service 
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ambience Clive Christian 
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CHRISTIANS ENGLISH FURNITURE 


To All And Singular - in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grant and 

assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 
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The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


Lonpvon Knightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LancasHirE Leigh 01942 601 003 
NorrinGHaMsuHIRE Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
BirMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YorKSHIRE Beverley 01482 867 856 
YorKSHIRE Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CuHannEL Istanps Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scottanp Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScotLanp Glasgow 0141 332 8989 


Vat hae SHOWROOM S 


France Paris 01 4548 5757 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
BELGIUM Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Betcium Brussels 02 219 3286 
Ho.ianp Uden 0413 261 525 
1s Co) OO. WNt ON CL 2 DB ePIC 

Greece Athens 01 802 0557 
IsraEL Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
Tue Gutr Dubai 04 346 0643 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom 


SOA ae eae SHOWROOMS 


New York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
New York Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecticut Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Froripa Palm Beach 561 691 9454 
S. Carona Columbia 803 779 0061 
Catirornia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Cauirornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
CatiForNia San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Ittino1s Chicago 312 755 1075 
Onto Columbus 614 899 9716 
MassacuHusetts Boston 617 267 2929 
Georaia Atlanta New Showroom 
Nevapa Las Vegas New Showroom 


FRANCHISE ENQUIRIES 


Lonpon Martin Warbrick 01727 841 128 
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A Hometown Source for Pheasant’s Classical Taste 


always wanted to create a 

space that was chic, subtle 

and quiet—but exciting in 
detail,” says Deborah Gore 
Dean, of Washington, D.C.’s 
Gore Dean Antiques, whose 
new Pennsylvania Avenue shop 
is just blocks from longtime 
client Thomas Pheasant 
(right, with Gore Dean and a 
late-18th-century Swedish 
bench and Wedgwood oil 
lamps). Her other two shops, 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 


PHOTOGRAPHY: GIANCARLO GARDIN 


Tuscan Treasures 


ew tourists traveling to Italy 

during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies left without a grand tour 
souvenir. Among the handful of 
shops that continue to use cen- 
turies-old castings to create ex- 
act replicas of popular statuary is 
Pietro Bazzanti & Figlio, in 
Florence (above). Since 1822 it 
has been known for its invento- 
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which are also located in Wash- 
ington, carry painted Swedish, 
French and Italian furniture 
from the 18th century through 
the 20th. The new shop mixes 
pieces from the 1940s with such 


ry of bronze and marble pieces 
(right). “Not everyone can afford 
a classical Tuscan bronze,” says 
Matthew White, who is drawn 
to large-scale pieces for gardens 
and fountains. “This is a wonder- 
ful source for high-quality re- 
productions.” Pietro Bazzanti & 
Figlio, Lungarno Corsini 46R, 
$0123 Florence; 39-055-215-649. 





items as an Italian Rococo con- 
sole table (left). 

“Deborah’s latest space is so 
compatible with much of what 
I’m doing right now,” Pheasant 
says. “I just bought a pair of 








1940s French chocolate-leather 
armchairs with ebony legs for 
my own house in Georgetown.” 
Gore Dean Antiques, 2828 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
DC 20007; 202/625-1776. 





continued on page 46 
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Earrings with Diamonds and Ring 
with Pink Sapphire and Diamonds, 
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Setting Up Shop in Manhattan 


ome designers love acces- 

sories, textiles or garden 

pieces,” says Mariette 
Himes Gomez. “I love furni- 
ture.” It’s unsurprising, then, 
that the New York designer has 
decided to open a furniture 
shop of her own. “Through my 
years of buying in the United 
States and Europe, I’ve acquired 
things that help create great 
rooms,” she says. “It seemed 
natural to have this space.” 
Called simply The Shop and 
located on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side, Gomez’s new ven- 
ture is a minimalist showroom 
stocked with European and 
American items from the late 
19th century through the 1950s, 
along with her own sleek de- 
signs. “My years of decorating 
have taught me that the basics 
are necessary before you add the 
icing,” she says. 

Dominick Rotondi, who has 
been working in Gomez’s studio 
for ten years, now oversees The 
Shop’s operations. “I’m always 
looking for new resources that 
can lend an interesting twist,” 
he says. “But what I enjoy most 
about this company is how 


available all the pieces are. Our 


clients love the fact that we can 

hip goods to them within three 
eks of receiving the fabric.” 
Viuch of the antique and vin- 
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tage furniture in The Shop is 
found at shows and markets in 


major cities, Gomez notes. “I’m 
a great shopper,” she says. “New 
York, Los Angeles, London 

and Paris are the main cities I 
go to. I leave India, Bali and 
China to others.” The Shop/ 
Mariette Himes Gomez, 506 E. 
74th St., New York, NY 10021; 
212/288-6856. 





Dominick Rotondi 
and Mariette Himes 
Gomez at her new 
shop in Manhattan 
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hey’re ephemera,” dealer 

Alan Dickar says of his 
vintage European posters. “They 
were printed with painstaking 
care and superb artistry, but 
they were meant to be thrown 
away. The fact that they’ve sur- 
vived is fascinating.” Based in 
northern California, Dickar 
has spent much of his career 
exhibiting at antiques shows. 
Recently, however, one of his 
framers suggested that he go 
to Lahaina, Hawaii, for its thriv- 
ing art community. 

“It’s hard to leave once you're 
here,” Dickar says, “so I finally 
rented a gallery of my own.” 
Vintage European Posters is 
home to original lithographs 
dating primarily from 1890 to 
1960. A ca. 1895 stone lithograph 
by Lorant-Heilbronn (above) 
was designed for the opening of 
the Winter Palace, a resort in the 
south of France. Vintage Euro- 
pean Posters, 744 Front St., La- 
haina, HI 96761; 808/870-0623. 


continued on page 50 
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Earrings and Ring with Diamonds in 
18K White Gold 


www.dimodolo.com 
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hen the owners of 

the French tradi- 

tional furniture 
company Moissonnier set out 
to revamp their image, they 
called on fashion designer Patri- 
cia Fletcher, whose work for 





Christian Dior earned her a repu- 
tation for dramatic, sophisticated 
designs. “She introduced color 
and a great sense of style to their 
line,” says Timothy Corrigan. 
“Now you look at their pieces in 


a . i 


Established in 1885, Moisson- 
nier has offered its reproduction 
18th-century furniture mainly 
to the trade. Last year the fam- 
ily-run business opened a retail 
space to showcase Fletcher’s 





a whole new way.” 


New Life for Chinese Relics 


he knowledge of the work- 
ers is immeasurable,” 
Chinese-furniture dealer Sara 
Bertin-Leveq says of her team 
of craftspeople. “Carpenters 
raised in the centuries-long tra- 
dition of furniture making dis- 
mantle damaged pieces and bring 
them back to life without alter- 
ing their proportions.” Based in 
New York, Bertin-Leveq and 
her husband, Hugo Levegq, be- 
gan importing 18th- to early- 
20th-century pieces from the 
Shanxi province after living in 
Hong Kong for little over a 
year. Their company, Twelve 
Antiques, has a workshop in 
outhern China, where they re- 


bold renditions, which include 


store such items as an 18th-cen- 
tury crested armchair (right) and 
a 19th-century vegetable cabinet 
made of southern elm (left). 
“The Chinese have strong 
beliefs that dictate the way their 
furniture is made,” says Bertin- 
Leveq, whose clients include 
Margaret Helfand, of Helfand 
Myerberg Guggenheimer. “We 
try to concentrate on pieces from 
the north, because they tend to 
use denser wood there. The cli- 
mate in China can be quite hu- 
mid, and a material like elm 
stands up to the moisture much 
better than pine, which they favor 
in the south.” By appointment. 
‘Twelve Antiques; 212/243-4485. 





at _LARG 


velvet-upholstered Louis X VI- 
style chairs (above). Corrigan 
(above left, at the shop) has pur- 
chased an 18th-century-Dutch- 
style commode. Moissonnier, 
28 rue du Bac, 75007 Paris; 33- 
1-42-61-84-88. 


continued on page 54 
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For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, 
please call 1-B00-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, 
Lady-Datejust and Pearlmaster are trademarks. 





Also available in 18kt yellow gold set with rubies or diamonds. \ 
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Imagine cars with the know-how to guide you to the nearest gas station. 


And the best deal. More intelligence at motorola.com 


intelligence ® everywhere 
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Ancient Ceramics 


in New York 


pe and Myron Falk be- 
gan collecting Ming and 
Qing porcelain during a trip 
to China in 1937. The Falks, 
whose New York apartment was 
designed by Bauhaus disciple 
Charles Forberg, soon became 
interested in ceramics from the 
Song Dynasty, amassing a col- 
lection of around 250 pieces. 
On September 20 and 21, 
Christie’s is auctioning the en- 
tire group of Song ceramics, 
as well as some Chinese bronzes, 
Korean ceramics and Japa- 
nese paintings. Christie’s, 20 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
NY 10020; 212/636-2680. 


The Softer Side of eee 


t O. F. Wilson, I can al- 

ways find the sort of fur- 

niture I like: decorative, 
useful, chosen for its distinction 
and not overrestored,” Colefax 
& Fowler’s Wendy Nicholls 
says of the London antiques 
shop. For more than 50 years 
O. F. Wilson (left) has special- 
ized in French and English fur- 
niture from around 1750 to 
1840, particularly fruitwood 
pieces. In addition, there is a se- 
lection of mantels, in marble, 
stone and wood, mirrors and 
decorative objects. Nicholls finds 
that the items she acquires from 
owner Peter Jackson work well 
in both traditional and minimalist 
interiors. “He has a discerning 
eye and is quite sympathetic to 
the decorative arts,” she says. 

“We buy from major auction 

houses, and we often travel to 
France for much of our stock,” 
Jackson explains. “We insist on 
quality, charm and atmosphere.” 
Highlights include a pair of ca. 
1760 French painted and gilded 
armchairs, a 19th-century Chi- 
nese Export brown-lacquered 





table with a scalloped edge and 
aca. 1820 Louis X VI-style Si- 
cilian marble mantel. O. FE. Wil- 
son, Queen’s Elm Parade, Old 
Church St., London SW3 6E]J; 
44-20-7352-9554. 





Song Dynasty ceram- 
ics from the Falk col- 


lection at Christie’s 





| 
! 
| 
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At O.F. Wilson, Wendy 
Nicholls, above, and 
a marble mantel, left 


continued on page 58 








MONEY IS NOT THE END OF WORRY. 
IT IS THE BEGINNING. 


Face it. 

You have more dependents, more possessions, 
more investments, more taxes, more responsibilities, 
and more to lose. Yet still you’re expected to fight your 
way through a zillion e-mails and voice mails each day, 
just trying to hang on to your sanity, your ideal weight 


and your quality time with your family. 


means our proprietary investment research and collec- 
tive market acumen are entirely devoted to your needs. 
Our experts in financial and estate planning, 
investment management, and private banking create a 
unique plan for you that aims to preserve and enhance 
your hard-won achievements. So that instead of being 


reactive to the market, your future can rest on long-term 


“EVERYONE THINKS WE LEAD THIS CHARMED LIFE,” you sigh, “great 
jobs, a wonderful house, private schools. They don’t see the flip side. The 
long conversations about how the money will impact our lives, the lives of 
our kids and maybe one day, their kids, too.” 


How can you explain to other people the fear 
that your children might never need to work? Or the 
incredible pressure of trying to protect a lifetime’s worth 
of missed weekends and vacations? And then, of course, 
who would believe all that money could ever feel like a 
burden rather than a blessing? 

We would. And it’s not a claim we make lightly. 
For nearly 150 years, U.S. Trust has been saying 


“Welcome” to affluent individuals and families. Which 


tax-intelligent strategies from a company that has seen 
more than a few ups and downs since 1853. 

Who knows, you might just start worrying a little 
less about your money and having fun with it a little more. 
After all, isn’t that why you earned it in the first place? 

For more information, please call 1-800-USTRUST or 


visit out web site at www.ustrust.com. 


U.S. TRUST 


WELCOME. 


Non-deposit investment products are not Fp1c-insured or bank guaranteed and are subject to investment risk, including possible loss of principal. (0301-13194) Member FDIc © 2001 U.S. Trust Corporation 






















































































































































































YouNGTSE™ 

“Takyu IV” 
SHOWN IN RED. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
BLUE OR TOBACCO. 
STANDARD SIZES 
4’x6’ To 10’x 14’. 


YOUNGTSE™ 
“CABANA” 

SHOWN IN BRONZE. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
BLUE, SAGE, OR 
OYSTER. STANDARD 
SIZES 4’x6’ TO 
10’x 14’ 





YOUNGTSE™ 
“METOK DHUMRA” 
SHOWN IN AMBER. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
IVORY, HONEY, OR 
BLUE. STANDARD 

38 4’x 6’ TO 
12’x 16’. 





YOUNGTSE™ 

“PLAIN” 

SHOWN IN RED. 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

IN INDIGO, SAFFRON, 
TOBACCO, AUBERGINE 
OR GREEN. STANDARD 





YOU CAN SEE THEM IN OUR SHOWROOMS. OR AT THE GETTY. 


THE GETTY MUSEUM. RESTAURANT DANIEL. ODEGARD IS NOW DOING SOME OF THE 
MOST EXCLUSIVE INTERIORS IN AMERICA. IF YOU ARE TOO, PERHAPS WE SHOULD TALK. 


ODEGARD 


Rare & Original Carpets 








THE NEW YorK DESIGN CENTER 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE SUITE 1206 PHONE 212 545-0069 FAX 212 545-0298 
THE WASHINGTON DESIGN CENTER 300 D STREET SW SuiITE 519 PHONE 202 484-5888 Fax 202 484-6077 


THE CHICAGO MERCHANDISE MART 1828 MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA PHONE 312 644-9638 FAX 312 644-9639 
\r ERWIN GROND GMBH FREILAGERSTRASSE 47 BLOCK 1 
KABINE 337 8043 ZURICH PHONE +41-1-700 42 71 FAx +41-1-700 42 70 EMAIL GROND@FREESURF.CH 





©2001 Odegard, Inc. The designs in this advertisement are copyrighted by Odegard, Inc. and are protected by the copyright laws of the United States and international copyright conventions. Member, Foundation for Design Integrity. 
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Easton's 
Antique Haven 


o one who goes an- 

tiques shopping in 

New York should miss 
out on Kentshire Galleries,” 
says David Easton. The gal- 
lery, which opened in 1940, 
began as a silver business. To- 
day, however, owners Robert 
Israel and Fred Imberman offer 
eight floors of “everything you 
might find in a grand English 
country house,” Israel says. This 
includes 18th- and 19th-century 
English furniture, porcelain, art, 


Vee Kown’s back- 
ground in painting and vi- 
sual arts inspired her unusual 
Rome shop, Arte Antica. “I spe- 
cialize in things that many an- 
tiques dealers overlook,” she 
says. “I’m drawn to fragmented 
or imperfect objects from the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
They’re like pieces of sculpture.” 
Since it opened nearly ten 
years ago, Arte Antica, located 
on the first floor of a 16th-cen- 
tury palazzo not far from the 
Campo dei Fiori, has been home 
to a variety of rugs, urns, faience, 


\ group of oggetteria, 
right, at Arte Antica 
in Rome 














PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 


glass and jewelry, as well as 
some Asian and Continental 
pieces. Kentshire’s wares are 
displayed in loftlike rooms that 
are divided into individual set- 
tings. Easton (above, with a 
Regency octagonal tulipwood 


library table and a miniature 
Charles II walnut armchair) re- 
cently purchased a George II 
gilt mirror for the living room 
of a Georgian-style house. 
“While everything we buy 


has real merit in terms of crafts- 


A Trove of Sculptural Ornaments in Rome 


a 








manship and authenticity,” Is- 
rael says, “we also look for items 
that have emotional impact and 
aren’t just things that will hold 
down a wall.” Kentshire Gal- 
leries, 37 E. 12th St., New York, 
NY 10003; 212/673-6644. 


frames, putti, candelabra and 
oggetteria—carved and gilded 
baldachins, columns and other 
pieces of woodwork with gold 
and silver leaf. A 19th-century 
pharmacy jar, for example, 
shares space with a fragment 

of wood statuary from the 17th 
century and a flamboyantly 
carved baldachin. “Of course I 
also sell furniture and larger 
pieces,” Kown says, “but I find 
that many antiques dealers tend 
to overrestore, making objects 
so whole and perfect that they 
lose their individuality and sense 
of history. A little wear and tear 
on an antique is a good thing.” 
Arte Antica, Via dei Chiavari 11, 
00186 Rome; 39-06-6880-1118. 
continued on page 60 
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Genovese Four-Povter Bed 
A lifetime treasure, for your bedroom 
and those of generations beyond. 


From the Italian Collection 
by Julia Gray 


D&D Building 


979 Third Avenue, NY, NY 10022 
(212) 223-4454 fax (212) 223-4503 


New York Design Center 


Lexington Avenue, NY, NY 10016 


PA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
iS DANIA HOUSTON 


NOELES NEW YORK 
HINGTON, DC 
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er inventory has char- 

acter,” Calvin Tsao, 

of Tsao-McKown, says 
of Ruth Kimche, owner of New 
York’s Kimcherova. “Adding her 
pieces to a room creates a cer- 
tain mood while articulating the 
interior’s personality.” For over 
11 years Kimche has specialized 
in Vienna Secession and Art 
Déco furniture, glass, lighting, 
fabrics and objects. Tsao and his 
partner, Zack McKown (above, 
with a Dutch wall hanging and a 
ca. 1930 French tubular-steel 
armchair), are partial to the shape 
and scale of Kimche’s pieces. 

“Vienna Secession and Art 

Déco designs go so well with 
art,” Kimche says, “and they 
have a sense of modernism 
that’s timeless. It’s remarkable 
to think that these styles were 
born a hundred years ago.” Sig- 
nature items include a ca. 1906 





Gustav Siegel table, a 25-piece 
German tea set by Bauhaus de- 
signer Wilhelm Wagenfeld and 
aca. 1929 Buquet lamp with its 
original brass label. Kimcherova, 
532 W. 25th St., New York, NY 
10001; 212/929-9720. 

















fern 


Aca. 1929 Buquet 
lamp and a tea set by 
Wilhelm Wagenfeld, 
left, at Kimcherova 
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in. Friends who make your home warmer and livelier. The Wit 
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is designed to adapt to any environment and guarantee Ml 
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MET. DESIGN PIERO LISSONI, S. SOOK KIM. CASSINA USA INC. 155 EAST 56th ST., NEW YORK, NY 10022. TEL. 1800.770.3568, 1.631.423.4560. www.CassinaUSA.com 
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Rock Ice Basin by Porcher. Another example of how we’re bringing an exciting new world of design options to you. 


© PORCH 


for American Standard 


















































For more proof, visit www.americanstandard-us.com or call 1.800.524.9797, Ext. 572. 























| = GUEST SPEAKER 


| MONA SIMPSON | 
HOME OWNERSHIP AND THE POSSIBILITY OF PERFECTION 














HAVE BEEN A RENTER MOST 

of my life. ’ve gotten good 

at it. I always seemed to 
have the knack for hearing 
about rooms with views on 
high floors, priced undermar- 
ket. I learned to be willing 
to move at inopportune mo- 
ments, if the place and the 
price are right. After my first 
few apartments, I understood 
what mattered to me: beauty, 
period. While I sometimes 
missed the conveniences of 
guest baths and big closets, I 
traded them again and again 
for light, daily sunsets over 
water playing on my walls. 

And because I had been a 
renter so long, I never treated 
apartments or houses as rent- 
als. I painted, put up curtains, 
installed black-and-white-tile 
kitchen floors and new book- 
shelves. I planted vegetable 
gardens, wisteria, even trees. 

But like many renters, I 
always yearned for perma- 
nence and wanted to buy. 
The thought of amortizing 
the planting and painting, 
the left-behind shelves and 
slow-growing vines, seemed 
the ultimate luxury—to do a 
thing once, do it correctly 
and have it done. 

As long as I’ve been an 
adult, buying a house has 
been something of an obses- 
sion—one I’m not proud of, 
particularly now. In my late 
twenties, still single, [ attend- 
ed open houses on Riverside 
Drive in New York. After 
reading an article about fi- 
nancing in an in-flight maga- 
zine, I figured out how | 
could leverage a Guggen- 
heim Foundation grant into 
an apartment. I calculated 
what I could afford, based on 
a 10 percent down payment. 
In that optimistic frame of 
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mind, I found an apartment 
on Riverside Drive and 107th 
Street, distinguished by win- 
dows that retained their orig- 
inal casements and opened 
out above the trees. Then a 
patient realtor explained to 
me what I could actually af- 
ford. (New York cooperatives 
have steep monthly mainte- 
nance fees; moreover, picky 
co-op boards don’t look fa- 
vorably on 10 percent down 
payments from writers with 
uncertain financial futures.) 

As Joan Didion once wrote 
of her own youth in New 
York: Was anyone ever really 
so young? 

I finally achieved my goal 
of ownership when I was 
thirty-five. ’d gotten mar- 
ried, and after a year of living 
not only with each other but 
with each other’s ancestral 
furniture (somehow matri- 
mony had induced grand- 
mothers to bestow tables) in 
my previously well organized 
apartment, we began to ar- 
range appointments with a 
round of realtors. These 
meetings started out politely 
and ended, seven months lat- 
er, snappishly. (Me: “We said 
light was imperative. This is 
a basement.” Realtor: “Well, 
in your price range ...”) In fact, 
there was little to be had 
“in our price range,” or even, 
from what we could tell, well 
above it, and so we decided 
to wait. We stopped follow- 
ing up with the few realtors 
who were still calling us. 

Chris O’Neal, one of the 
intrepid, called out of the 
blue one Thursday afternoon 
five months later to say she’d 
found something we should 
see. We had to come imme- 
diately, she said. It would be 
gone by the weekend. 


JIM MCHUGH 


By then I’d talked myself 
completely out of buying. 
My running partner and I 
would chant all the reasons 
against it during our after- 
noon jog through Riverside 
Park. Too much work. ‘Too 
much time. Too distracting. 
Who knew if we’d even want 
to stay there? 

All the same, she and I 
trooped through at sunset in 
our sweats and muddy sneak- 
ers, and all philosophy went 
overboard, under the sway of 
the nine-foot prewar wooden 
arched windows, overlooking 
the Hudson. Two tiny bed- 
rooms, each with a huge win- 
dow, reminded my running 
partner of nuns’ cells. 

“But won’t it be distract- 
ing?” I asked, knowing that 
my friend, a diligent academ- 
ic, would keep me on the 
straight and narrow if any- 
one could. 





Mona Simpson is the 
author of the novels 
The Lost Father, A Reg- 
ular Guy and Anywhere 
but Here, which was 
made into the 1999 
movie of the same 
name, starring Susan 
Sarandon. Her latest 
novel is Off Keck Road. 


“T don’t know,” she said. 
“Tt’s pretty great.” 

The asking price was, as 
our sober accountant told 


me, “at the very top of what | 
we could afford,” and Chris | 


O’Neal assured me and my 


husband that there would) 


probably be a bidding war. 
Our accountant suggested 
that we move to a better 


rental apartment. He re- | 
minded us that this would be | 
prudent, unless we were cer- 
tain to remain in New York | 


at least five years. “You can 
continued on page 68 
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continued from page 64 

spend twice what you're now allocating 
for rent!” He announced this as if we’d 
won the prize behind Door Number 
Three on Let’s Make a Deal. We could 
easily spend twice what we’re now spend- 
ing for a hovel, I thought to myself. 

Despite my husband’s nerves, we en- 
tered a bid and bought Apartment 2T- 
The night after we signed the papers in 
a downtown law office, my husband 
panicked. Wind off the river would 
whistle in the edges of the old windows. 
The heating wouldn’t work. There was 
only one radiator in the whole living 
room! We would freeze. What if we 
had a baby? And now it was too late. 
We owned it. 

We endured an epic renovation. We 
took down a wall, painted everything, 
refinished floors, put in a Mexican-tile 
kitchen floor and backsplash tiles. We 
stripped the ornamental botanical edi- 


ture upholstered, but wrong somehow: 
built in the wrong place, on a faulty 
foundation. For me, I knew, work— 
and happiness in work—had always 
been the foundation. 

We moved to California, and for five 
years we were renters again. In the alto- 
gether new environment, I found my- 
self again an aspirant owner, an attender 
of open houses (this time pushing a 
stroller). Now, however, I had the exile’s 
secret comfort of knowing that some- 
where else I owned a home. Though 
we couldn’t afford to buy, we nonethe- 
less would walk through the neighbor- 
hood choosing the ones we would buy 
if we could. 

In our neighborhood—which we 
loved for its breezes and morning fog 
and closeness to the ocean—there were 
few old houses. Mansionize was a locally 
coined term: On fifty-by-one-hundred- 


As long as I’ve been an adult, buying a house 
has been something of an obsession. 


fice, made of plaster and chicken wire, 
to reveal a steel I-beam in the living 
room, and we painted said I-beam white. 

And we lived in 2T a little over a year. 

Stull, I would never say our accoun- 
tant was right. We still own the apart- 
ment. I wouldn’t trade that year for 
anything in the world. 

While I was pregnant with our first 
child (who was in no danger of freez- 
ing—the steam heat, kept high by the 
super for some of the older tenants, led 
us to crack the wooden windows open 
in February), my husband was offered a 
job writing for the television show The 
Simpsons. Looking back now, we were 
considering a ten-week job on the other 
side of the country, with no health in- 
surance or benefits and no guarantee of 
renewal. But seen another way, it was a 
chance to begin a more authentic life, 
one that offered him a chance to love his 
daily work and, perhaps, to undo some 
mistakes—to take a shortcut and meet 
up with some roads not taken. 

I kept thinking of the metaphor of 
a house, perfectly finished, with pic- 
tures hung on wallpapered walls, furni- 


foot lots that once held comfortable, 
pretty bungalows, people were razing 
old stucco and adobe and wood-frame 
structures and building their dream 
houses. As monstrous as the architec- 
ture could be, these new edifices still 
seemed to me portraits of hope—for 
family, for permanence, for love. 

When we finally thought we could 
afford to buy a house in California, the 
market surged and nothing pretty 
seemed to be for sale. I took to knocking 
on doors. I met a number of young, at- 
tractive owners who looked extremely 
happy and said they had no intention of 
selling. As we looked, the market spiked 
higher and higher. 

Finally, one of our favorite houses 
came up for sale, though it cost three 
times as much as we could afford. We 
followed the price’s slow descent as the 
owner faced reality. The seller had not 
only reared children in the house but 
had painstakingly restored it after the 
1994 earthquake. Our offer inched up 
while the counteroffers stuttered down, 
until eventually, desperately, we instruct- 

continued on page 70 
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ie \. O'Sullivan Antiques gees 


51 East 10th Street New York, N.Y. 10003 Tel: 212 260 8985 Fax: 212 260 0308 


43-44 Francis Street Dublin 8, Ireland Tel: 454 1143 / 453 9656 Fax: 454 1156 continued from page 68 
http://www.osullivanantiques.com e-mail: info@osullivanantiques.com ed our agent to say that this was our fi- 
nal offer, no matter what. We could not 
5 go one dollar higher. 
Core The house sold that same day—to 
PAIR OF UNUSUAL EARLY 19TH CENTURY someone Soe nets Tae tole 
fs rian SUAL EARL IENTURY ah 7 - 
FRENCH MAHOGANY BENCHES. willing es Be oe asin g esa “i cash. 
SIGNED: JACOB FRERES, RUE MESLEE, Because, in the midst of our depression, 
Peace ea ui pom aa pio my husband had the good sense to make 


ours the backup offer, which the owner 
(out of kindness and most likely pity) 
accepted, we had, one month later, what 
life seldom offers: a second chance. We 
took it, and we had no buyer’s remorse. 

After the elation settled, as all things 
do, into daily life, we found ourselves 
homeowners once more. 

Problems surfaced. My husband, 
again, worried about the heat. I won- 
dered about L.A. Did I really want to 
stay here anyway? Could we keep on 
affording it? 

Ultimately, after all this back-and- 
forth, I discovered I didn’t quite have 
the talent for possession. For years, in 
the rented house before this one, I had 
been frustrated with my jerry-rigged 
solutions to various chronic problems: 


( J VE ; ; ™ leaks, old pipes, faulty electricity. I had 
Ve y voile by “Yee yearned for it to be my house so that I 

, 4 could Do It Right. 
Chandeliers * Lamps « Sconces * Candelabras Decorative Accessories Little did I know that doing it right 














came with its own burdens. For one 
thing, it’s generally more expensive and 
thus, in our case, necessarily gradual. 
For another, without the temporary 


mandate that renting offers—almost 
like a Fulbright year abroad, PITCH 








cae Waa Lay TENT, LIVE THERE, then STRIKE 
The L Etoile Collection" ‘ a. an 7 SET—it is sometimes impossible to 
. £ — A move forward. Most of the renter’s 

C-126. es \ fy. ei eZ mentality involves stagecraft and exi- 
Unique etched — GU = me gency—the very opposite of the Platon- 


ism inherent in doing things right. 
Sometimes, in this house I love, I 
don’t know where to start. Daunted, 
——- : = ‘ I take on small chores. For months I 
Bee aces we ee fussed over blinds for the bedroom. We 
eel at 4: en now have, I’m pleased to say, beautiful 
a baby gates on the stairs, gates I won’t rip 
out the day she’s old enough not to fall. 
Suffice it to say we’ve lived in our house 
three years now and still haven’t land- 
scaped or bought living room furniture. 
Perhaps this paralysis runs deeper 
[47 Der Ue than practicality. Perhaps permanence 
ct Ba design professional continued on page 72 
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continued from page 70 
itself, like commitment on any grand 
scale, is frightening and carries with it 
its own losses as well as gains. Perhaps 
I’m afraid of being engulfed, like Mrs. 
Dalloway, in a house and its work- 
ings. The former owner of our house, a 
fastidious housekeeper who had also 
worked intermittently as a professional 
decorator, handed me (not my husband, 
I pointed out later) an armful of files 
pertaining to all systems, including the 
heating. “I’m worried about you guys,” 
she said. “For me, this house was a full- 
time job.” Every six weeks, she told us, 
she took every screen off every window 
and hosed it down. She labeled each one 
so that the right screen went back to the 
right window. It was about then that I 
realized it was not for nothing that I'd 
lived most of my life as a renter. 
Apartment 2T, in New York, never 
felt quite as real as this house, probably 
because we lived there such a short 
time. We never got to the stage of hav- 
ing to redo, repair or repaint, so we were 
able to keep the precious illusion of get- 
ting a home taken care of so that we 


Perhaps I’m afraid 
of being engulfed, like 
Mrs. Dalloway, in a 
house and its workings. 


could go on to the real work of our lives 
—as if the home itself weren’t, like ev- 
erything substantial, a work in progress. 

Perhaps in the end, permanence, the 
possibility of perfection—all those aspi- 
rations are too near to what I hope for 
most in work. I know, if I’m to get this 
house into livable shape at all, I’ll have 
to forget about doing it right and start 
cutting corners, as I did in all the rental 
houses. Probably the best way to do this 
will be to decide to move. People always 
say they live in a house best, use it most 
fully, in the months before they put 
it up for sale. 

I admit that I can see quitting alto- 
gether, saying, “I’m over houses,” and 
repairing, as Nabokov did, to the top of 
a hotel for the rest of my life. 0 
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THE PARIS COLEPGITON 
LEE MINDEL’S FAVORITE SOURCES IN THE CITY OF LIGHT 


Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Michael Moran 


RCHITECT LEE MINDEL, 

of Shelton, Mindel & 

Associates, considers 
his trips to Paris “a learning 
experience about things that 
matter, not just ‘stuff.’” On 
one of his many visits to 
the city, he and his partner, 
Peter Shelton, were return- 
ing from Germany, where 
they had been designing the 
interior of an ocean liner. 

“I arrived bleary-eyed and 
jet-lagged, with a knapsack 
on my back,” he remembers. 
“Several of the gallery own- 
ers I met on that trip came to 
New York and saw what Pe- 
ter and I did, heard about our 
eighteen American Institute 
of Architects awards and saw 
our Ralph Lauren building, 
and a relationship began.” 

It’s a relationship that has 
taken Mindel all over Paris, 


from an industrial hangarlike 
space near the Bastille, to the 
Marché Paul Bert, to the gar- 
dens of the Palais-Royal, to 
the Left Bank, to a hip new 
area near the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France, which 
Mindel was one of the first 
Americans to discover. 





L’Arc en Seine, Anne-So- 
phie Duval and Yves Gastou 
are elegant Left Bank gal- 
leries that are all more or less 
surrounded by other gal- 
leries with similar furniture 
and objects from the 1930s 
and 1940s. What makes these 
three shops stand out for Min- 








“The environment in 
Paris teaches you about 
architecture, art and 
design,” says Lee Min- 
del. Lert: The Palais- 
Royal and its gardens. 


BeLow Lert: “Muriel 
Grateau brings a mod- 
ern sensibility to an 
Old World craft,” says 
Mindel. BELow: Gra- 
teau and Mindel sit 
down to a “spring- 
like” table setting in 
her shop, which has 


linens and tableware. 


del is the quality of their in- 
ventory and the integrity of 
their owners. “They treat ob- 
jects and furniture as pieces 
of history,” he says. 

The parchment-pale in- 
terior of L’Arc en Seine, 
owned by Raphael Ortiz and 


continued on page 78 
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ABoveE: In Patrick Se- 
guin’s industrial space, 
he and Mindel stand 
among the midcentu- 
ry French furniture 
Seguin carries. ABOVE 
Ricut: A kambala- 
wood table designed 
by Jean Prouvé and 
Charlotte Perriand. 
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continued from page 76 
Christian Boutonnet, pro- 
vides an apt backdrop for the 
work of Jean-Michel Frank, 
Pierre Chareau and Alberto 
and Diego Giacometti. 
Boutonnet cheerfully de- 
scribes a visit that Mindel 
paid to their New York gal- 
lery last October. “We had an 





exhibition of furniture from 
the palace of the maharaja of 
Indore, furniture made for 
him in 1931 by Eckart Mu- 
thesius. Lee walked in, moved 
everything around, suggested 
we add some flowers, and, 
voila, we had a museum. 
“Lee has the eye of an ar- 
chitect,” he continues. “When 


Lerr: Mindel finds 
“eclectic and decora- 
tive” pieces at Galerie 
Yves Gastou. The 
bronze, far left, and 
the gray velvet club 
chair are by André Ar- 
bus. ABOVE: Gastou 

at his Ettore Sottsass— 
designed store. 





he likes an object, he knows 
how to show it. He makes the 
twentieth century easy to 
understand.” 

That eye was also at work 
in Anne-Sophie Duval’s quai 
Malaquais gallery, where, 
Mindel says, “I took a wood- 
en screen by André Groult 
and made it work with other 





elements—chairs by Maurice 
Jallot, a table by Paul Dupré- 
Lafon and a Djo-Bourgeois 

lamp with a tilted shade.” 
Duval has book after book 
on one of her favorite de- 
signers of the 1940s, Marc du 
Plantier. She admires his so- 
phisticated, “often Egyptian” 
style and carries a selection 
continued on page 80 
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BEeLow: The Left 
Bank gallery of Anne- 
Sophie Duval. Bor- 
TOM: Mindel with Du- 
val, beneath a Bagueés 
chandelier. The lamp 
is by Alberto and 
Diego Giacometti. 


























continued from page 78 

of his pieces. “The 1930s 
were still the years of great 
French luxury,” Duval says. 
“My collection stops in the 
mid-1940s.” 

On the rue Bonaparte, the 
dramatic speckled stone fa- 
cade of Yves Gastou’s gal- 
lery was designed in 1985 
by Ettore Sottsass, who also 
did the interior. Mindel de- 
scribes Gastou’s 1940s and 
1950s furnishings as “a little 
more modern” than the pieces 
found at Duval’s or at L’Arc 
en Seine, though both Duval 
and Gastou are fans of Gil- 
bert Poillerat, the master of 
wrought iron. “It was Ameri- 
cans who rediscovered these 
French furniture designers 
and decorators, long before 
Europeans,” Gastou says. 

Most of the furnishings in 
his gallery were private com- 
missions, such as a Jacques 
Quinet gold leather arm- 
chair and a Jacques Adnet 
table, with its legs wrapped in 
his signature leather. “These 
pieces appeal to the genera- 








Ricut: Ossip Zadkine’s 
bronze figures rest on 
a Marc du Plantier 
table. The chairs at left 
are by Maurice Jallot, 
and the round confer- 
ence table came from 
the Ruhlmann atelier. 








tion that is now forty to fif- 
ty. They want well-designed 
classics that can mix with 
everything. For me, it’s the 
return of the beautiful ob- 
ject,” says Gastou. 

Just a few steps away from 
L’Arc en Seine is Francois 
Laffanour’s Down Town gal- 
lery, where an exhibition 
showcases the works of the 
midcentury industrial archi- 
tect Jean Prouvé. Whenever 
possible, Laffanour acquires 
prototypes of Prouvé’s work, 
such as his 1941 adjustable- 
back chair. Only two or three 
were made. 

In a huge warehouselike 
space near the Bastille, Pat- 
rick Seguin displays dramatic 
pieces such as a kambala-wood 
table designed by Prouvé and 
Charlotte Perriand, who of- 
ten worked with Le Corbu- 
sier, for the Air France office 
in Brazzaville. Early this year 
a table by Perriand from 1958 
sold for double its estimated 
price at auction. 

Seguin also carries ceram- 

continued on page 82 
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RiGcut: In VArc en 
Seine’s courtyard gal- 
lery, a Pierre Chareau 
upholstered chair is 
accompanied by a 
Diego Giacometti 
glass-topped bronze 
table and a shagreen- 
covered armoire by 
Jean-Michel Frank. 


continued from page 80 
ics by Georges Jouve, lamps 
by Serge Mouille and a pair 
of chairs by Alexandre Noll. 
Noll is another twentieth- 
century designer whose larg- 
er pieces, like Perriand’s, are 
breaking records at auction. 

Gallery owner Philippe 
Jousse favors Prouvé, Per- 
riand, Jean Royeére and Jouve 
ceramics, which have tripled 
in price over the last three 
years. “I’ve been champi- 
oning these names for twen- 
ty years,” says Jousse, who 
jokingly adds: “I started col- 
lecting at age five.” 

His gallery, which opened 
its doors in January 2001, is 


PING 


THE PARIS COLLECTIO 


just around the corner from 
the Galerie de Casson-Méron, 
in the city’s off-the-beaten- 
track thirteenth arrondisse- 
ment. As galleries, young 
artists and restaurants move 


in, the area is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 

After their Pierre Paulin 
exhibition, where star pieces 
included Paulin’s 1968 curv- 
ing Wave sofa and a ta- 











Lert: Prouvé’s 1941 
adjustable-back chair 
is centered between 








ble he created for President 
Georges Pompidou in the 
early 1970s, Guillaume Cas- 
son and Didier Méron are 
now introducing Parisians 

continued on page 84 





ABOVE: Mindel dis- 
cusses a small Per- 
riand stool with the 


his director chair and owner of Down Town, 
a 1930s chaise by Per- Francois Laffanour. 
riand at Down Town,a_ The desk and the 1953 
gallery specializing in storage unit, at rear, 
20th-century furniture. are by Charles Eames. 
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continued from page 82 
to the work of BBPR Studio. 
This design group was es- 
tablished in Milan in 1932 by 
four Italian architects and 
designers: Giani Luigi Banfi, 
Ludovico Belgiojoso, Enrico 
Peressutti and Ernesto Na- 
than Rogers. Among the plec- 
es at the shop are a series 
of metal desks that they de- 
signed for Clivetti. 
Laffanour, Seguin, Jousse, 


Casson and Méron are all 
“scholars their fields,” 
says Mindel. “They create 


AsoveE Lert: Mindel 
and Philippe Jousse 
outside Jousse’s gal- 
lery. ABove: A Prouvé 
gueridon and his 1950 
Antony chair are near 
a Jean Royere table. 
“Jousse helped bring 
Prouvé back into 

the mainstream.” 


Lert: Jousse and Min- 
del look at Georges 
Jouve ceramics. RIGHT: 
Galerie de Casson- 
Meron offers pieces 
from the 1950s to the 
1970s, such as Pierre 
Paulin’s Wave sofa. 


windows into another time. 
They make you look at things 
in a different way. 

“And for the hippie crowd,” 
he adds, “there’s Bruno Ract- 
Madoux at the Marché Paul 
Bert.” Stella McCartney chose 
almost all of the furnishings 
for Chloé’s New York bou- 
tique from Ract-Madoux’s 
flea market stand, Vingtieme 
Siecle, and Gucci’s Tom Ford 
is another regular patron. 
“Lee is very faithful,” Ract- 
Madoux says of his long- 
time customer. “He bought 








his first 1970s piece from me.” 

If some of the objects that 
spill from his stand into the 
alleyways look a little too close 
to yesterday—Mindel says it 
takes at least fifteen years to 
put things into perspective— 
Ract-Madoux has the advan- 
tage of living near his stand, 
where he can extend _ his 


showroom space. 
Objects that may appear 


out of place at his stand take 
on a cohesive, modern look 
in the settings he creates for 
them in his home. He ar- | 
ranges Eero Saarinen Tulip — 
chairs around a Florence | 
Knoll dining table and hangs " 
a Carlo Scarpa light fixture 
above them. } 
Ract-Madoux classifies ad-— 
mirers of pieces from the 
continued on page 86 
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continued from page 84 

1970s and 1980s into three 
groups: “the old nostalgics 
like me; young people, as 
many of these objects are still 
relatively inexpensive; and 
the fashion crowd, who finds 
all of this reassuring.” 

Across Paris, in the seven- 
teenth-century Palais-Royal, 
Mindel delights in the ce- 
ramics, glassware and linens 
found at Muriel Grateau. 
Grateau designs each item in 
her thoroughly contempo- 
rary inventory. “In that his- 
toric setting, she makes things 








‘THE PARIS COLLECTION 


Lert: Eero Saarinen 
Tulip chairs flank a 
Florence Knoll table 
at Vingtieme Siécle. 
BeLow Lert: Owner 
Bruno Ract-Madoux’s 
stock is “constantly 
evolving,” Mindel says. 


PARIS SOURCES 


1 Anne-Sophie Duval 
5 quai Malaquais 
33-1-43-54-51-16 
Art Déco furnishings 
and objects 


relevant for our time,” Min- 9 
del comments. “She has a re- 
spect for history without 
having to look back.” 

Lee Mindel has found 
“great things” for the clients of 
Shelton, Mindel, in Paris, in- 3 L’Arc en Seine 
cluding a Prouvé table that oe canes 
was so big, it had to be craned Art Déco furniture, lighting 
into the client’s house in New and objects 
York. “Another wonderful 4 
find,” he adds, “was a pair of 
André Arbus chandeliers from 
Yves Gastou. Personally, what 
I cherish most is the knowl- 
edge I’ve gained rather than 5 Galerie Yves Gastou 


any individual object.” 0 12 tue Bonaparte 
33-1-53-73-00-10 


Mid-20th-century furniture, 
of @ accessories and art 


Muriel Grateau 

Jardins du Palais-Royal 
130 galerie de Valois 
33-1-40-20-90-30 

Table and bed linens, ce- 
ramics and glassware 


Down Town 

33 rue de Seine 
33-1-46-33-82-41 
Furniture by 20th-century 
architects 


6 Patrick Seguin 
5 rue des Taillandiers 
33-1-47-00-32-35 





Soy Mid-20th-century furniture 
&u, and contemporary art 
otre-D) ep 
SRSA a4 {7 Ke. 7 Galerie de Casson-Méron 
Teh jodie e”4 " c 
Buure ti ii “ae 45 boulevard Vincent Auriol 
ae 33-1-45-86-94-76 
Lea 20th-century furniture 
aa y 
|) EF CTT aH a 
AN\ MANU 8 Jousse Enterprise 
Helene 34 rue Louise Weiss 


33-1-53-82-13-60 
Mid-20th-century furniture, ce- 
ramics and contemporary art 


9 Vingtiéme Siécle 
Marché Paul Bert 
110 rue des Rosiers 
ar Allée 4, Stand 93 
33-1-49-45-11-09 
“— Late-20th-century furniture, 
accessories and art 































































































Find out why Vanessa Mae is a fan at www.mandarinoriental.com ASIA-PACIFIC + BANGKOK * THE HIMALAYAS * HONG KONG * JAKARTA 
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AUTHENTICITY 
IS A QUALITY WE 
ALWAYS RETURN T O 


a om for the feeling it gives us— 










NO : 
Z the reassurance of things 


ahr eee and_ traditions 
anchored in time. Like solid forged- 
brass hardware, craftsmanship DaLemeT| 
expressions of permanence and style. 
Society Brass Collection makes such a 


statement; designed in timeless detail to 


be the first and last choice for a lifetime. 


FEATURED THE NEW TIANA HANDLESET IN OIL-RUBBED BRONZE. 
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THE ART OF THE INTERIOR 
TEN EXPERTS ON THE CRAFT—AND BUSINESS—OF DESIGNING 





Where do you first meet with a client? 
Always in the office if we can—you get 
so sidetracked at a job site. We want 
everyone to see how we work. Chem- 
istry is a big part of it. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Some do—it’s totally inconsistent. When 
clients bring photos, it gives us great in- 
sight into their taste and personality. 
How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 


We try never to have more than a dozen 
in all different stages. We always have 
some little jobs such as one-bedroom 
apartments—TI like instant gratification! 
Yes, we oversee each project personally. 
Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
Very closely. I studied architectural en- 
gineering, and I have a tremendous re- 
spect for architects. We always have 
someone in the office doing the draw- 
ings, and we generally have an architect 
in the office. 

How large is your staff? 

Five—never more, never less. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 
That’s what we do all day long, every 
day. There’s a potentially serious prob- 
lem every morning and every afternoon. 
How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

I really listen. There’s a good chance the 
client is right. You have to weigh these 
things. But if it’s really a problem, I say, 
“You're responsible for the outcome!” 
Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 


I simply don’t think in those terms. It 
depends on the project and the client’s 
needs. You look at the architecture first 
—you find out what’s there, what the 
space has to offer, and you go from there. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
All, to some degree. When I go to bed, I 
dream of Italian villas, and I love English 
gardens as well as Japanese Zen gardens. 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
If I do, it’s a surprise to me. You can get 
some spectacular accidents. 

What’s a design style you abhor? 

Not any, if it’s a true style. But I abhor 
mediocre interpretations of any style. 
How are your costs handled? 

I will not work for a flat fee. The con- 
sultation is an hourly fee. The commis- 
sion is separate from the budget. 

What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 

The least expensive? Always my own. 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
Five hundred thousand dollars. 

What’s the biggest mistake clients make? 
If they have an architect and they don’t 
get a designer soon enough. And if they | 


aren’t aware of cost. 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
Usually at their residence, so that I can 
get a quick idea of the work to be done 
and whether it’s suitable for both of us 
to start a relationship. Seeing prospec- 
tive clients in their own surroundings 
can be very telling. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Often they do, but they eventually see 
more in the education process—when 
I show them what’s available. You can’t 
really go by photographs; clients’ ideas 
evolve like a garden that grows. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 

I do oversee every one of them. I work 
on approximately six to eight jobs a 
year, plus all of our usual clients, who 
are always freshening up or doing a 
room—or a chair—or two. 

Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
I employ a draftsman and prefer to work 
with the architect from the very begin- 
ning so that our thoughts concur with 
the client’s wishes. 

How large is your staff? 

I’m totally hands-on with every job. 
When I need assistance, I usually hire 
one person for that job. Besides, the 
client wants to see me, not an assistant. 
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Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

If the architect and the client make 
changes without your knowledge—put a 
door ina different place or change a clos- 
et—it can be a disaster: Maybe there isn’t 
enough room for the sofa and side tables. 
How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

Repeat, repeat, repeat the message that 
you re trying to get across, and do quick 
sketches until a compromise is reached. 
They’re paying you to get it right! You 
can fight until you’re blue in the face, 
but until they try it, they won’t know if 
they'll like it or not. 

Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you Start in any given room? 

I always start with the front hall, as that 
sets off the plan. I do floor plans of 
furniture first and then discuss colors 
and fabrics. The rugs come last unless 
there’s already one that works, but I 
don’t like to decorate around one thing. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
European—most especially English 
country houses, as they’re filled with 
collections from many members of their 
families. I like the feeling of a house that 
has come together over time. There’s a 
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sense of history and mystery, of heritage. | 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
I love the play of color. It’s never bor- § 
ing, always stimulating. 

What’s a design style you abhor? 

Art Nouveau. I like curves, but I don’t 
like those lines that circle and wiggle. 
How are your costs handled? 

Retail plus a percentage of construc- 
tion, painting and so on. We bill every 
few months. 

What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 

The most was $5 million to $8 million) 
over several years. And the least? In; 
1964 I re-covered a dressing stool—and | 
a year and a half later I got a $2 million: 
job from the same client. 

What is your minimum fee for a project? 

A $25,000 retainer that’s refundable at! 
the completion of the job. 

What'’s the biggest mistake clients make?’ 
Second-guessing my judgment. Also, , 
purchasing furnishings without my) 
knowledge. The scale, proportion, qual-- 
ity, color, could be all wrong. And inde-- 
cision is the most horrendous thing—it 
places a roadblock on everything that' 
needs to be done. It makes for the job) 
you want to get away from! 
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PETER FREED 


Where do you first meet with a client? 

In the office. It’s easier for presentation. 
Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Yes, they usually do; and maybe they’ll 
bring in a piece of fabric as well. It helps 
to determine the taste of the client, but 
it’s only a starting point. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 

We take fifteen projects a year, and I 
oversee each one. 

Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
We like to work closely with the archi- 
tect. It’s always a more successful ending 
if there’s some discussion early on of 
what the architectural plans are, and it 
can cost the client less as well. We em- 
ploy an architect when needed; the 
draftsman is in-house. 

How large is your staff? 

At present, eleven. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

This is part of my daily routine. 


How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you’re right? 

We can suggest, but we cannot impose. 
Working on a project is always a com- 
promise. Decorators shouldn’t be in- 
transigent; they must give and take ad- 
vice and learn to see the design through 
the eyes of the person who’s actually 
going to live there. 


MICHAEL MORAN 


Is there a particular room you prefer to 
design first? Where do you start in any 
given room? 

We start with public spaces, the furni- 
ture layout. Fabrics and flooring are 
worked on simultaneously. 

Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
Various cultures, travel, reading. But it’s 
hard to say. I’ve traveled a lot. England 
and France are influences, as far as ar- 
chitecture is concerned. 
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Does your style have surprise elements? 
Clients don’t generally like surprises. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 
Victorian, turn of the century. 

How are your costs handled? 

It depends on the project. 

What'’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 

We respect the privacy of our clients. 





What is your minimum fee for a project? 


That depends on the project. 








What’s the biggest mistake clients make? rd) | 


Indecision. It’s easier if the client has: 
his or her own point of view and isn’t’ 


influenced by what everyone else says. 
Clients also have to trust the decorator. 


continued on page 9% 
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YOU WALK BENEATH ANGELS IN THE VAULTED CEILINGS 
AND THINK FOR A MINUTE ABOUT YOUR OWN 
maGKED UP IN BED AT HOME. 
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HOTELS & RESORTS 


Places in the heart. 
Call your travel agent or 1 800 866 5577 www.fairmont.com 


Experience the splendor of our recently renovated hotels - The Fairmont San Francisco and The Fairmont Miramar Hotel Santa Monica. 


City Hotels: U.S.: The Fairmont Copley Plaza Boston+The Fairmont Chicago-The Fairmont Dallas-The Fairmont Kansas City at the Plaza+The Fairmont New Orleans 
The Plaza, New York-The Fairmont San Francisco+The Fairmont San Jose-The Fairmont Miramar Hotel Santa Monica. Canada: The Fairmont Palliser, Calgary 





The Fairmont Hotel Macdonald, Edmonton: Fairmont The Queen Elizabeth, Montreal + Fairmont Chateau Laurier, Ottawa+The Fairmont Newfoundland, St. John’s 
The Fairmont Royal York, Toronto-The Fairmont Hotel Vancouver+The Fairmont Vancouver Airport-The Fairmont Waterfront, Vancouver +The Fairmont Winnipeg. 
Resorts: U.S.: The Fairmont Scottsdale Princess «The Fairmont Kea Lani Maui. Canada: The Fairmont Banff Springs+ Fairmont Le Manoir Richelieu, Charlevoix 





The Fairmont Jasper Park Lodge-The Fairmont Chateau Lake Louise- Fairmont Le Chateau Montebello. Fairmont Kenauk at Le Chateau Montebello 
Fairmont Tremblant, Mont-Tremblant- Fairmont Le Chateau Frontenac, Québec City-The Fairmont Algonquin, St. Andrews+The Fairmont Empress, Victoria 
The Fairmont Chateau Whistler. Barbados: The Fairmont Glitter Bay, St. James-The Fairmont Royal Pavilion, St. James. Bermuda: The Fairmont Southampton Princess 





The Fairmont Hamilton Princess. Mexico: The Fairmont Acapulco Princess+«The Fairmont Pierre Marques, Acapulco. 
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Introducing ELITE GOURMET Sink Systems. At last, a sink system that harmonizes with the world’s | 
finest kitchen appliances and fixtures in form and function. Sculpted in timeless stainless steel. Integrated | 
with a full range of components. Including an array of back splashes, aprons, designer faucets and a standard | 
stainless steel cabinet. Customized to highly individualized tastes. So whether it’s a personal showplace or a | 


cook's workplace, kitchen distinction reaches a new level. 
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Carpet Designs;inc. 
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Cleveland, OH. (440) 333-2320 
Joseph’s-Oriental.Rug Imports 
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Sav Corporation ce Jacqueliné Vance Rugs 
Washington, DC (202) 554-9017 cd Orleans, LA (504) 891-3304 


Ps 


Copyright ©2001 Megerian Rugs, Inc. New Nan ae aT rug-designs aré, copyright © Megerian Rugs, Inc. 
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North Palm Beach, FL -(561) 622-6333 


San Francisco, CA. (415) 863-3388 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
Typically, | encourage people to come 
to my office for the first meeting. That 
way they can see the spirit and energy of 
the staff and get a sense of what we re- 
ally do there—it allows a more organic 
relationship to develop. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Some do. But not that many in that first 
meeting—most people are trying to be- 


THE ART OF THE INTERIOR 


have, just get to know you, not seem like 
they’re dictating. I don’t mind if they 
bring in pictures; I think it’s fine. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 

I can’t really give you a number. We 
never take on more than we can handle. 
And we make our determinations based 
more on the scope and scale of each 
project than on how many others we 
have going at the same time. And yes, I 
oversee each project personally. 

Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
We have two architects on staff, and we 
do a lot of interior architecture our- 
selves. But if there’s an architect already 
on the project, ’d say we work very 
closely with them. 

How large is your staff? 

Eight people total. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

You know, I can’t think of a time. It’s 
funny: We do so much planning, orga- 
nizing and drafting that rarely do we 
find ourselves in that kind of situation. 
We can always resolve a problem before 
it gets out of hand. Which in a way is 
too bad, I guess, because it can mean 
there’s less room for spontaneity. 








How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

My approach is pretty light-handed. It’s 
more about revealing information. I 
may show them images and sketches to 
get my point across. Every now and 
then, if I think that it’s critical, P’'Il say: 
“Trust me. I think this is important.” 

Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you Start in any given room? 

I guess we tend to start in the biggest 
rooms first. But everything begins with 
an overall design concept. Then a floor 
plan. It’s sort of like painting on a can- 
vas. For the first few weeks it’s more 
conceptual. It’s more about form and 
proportion. 

Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
I’m influenced by all cultures, certainly, 
but I do love Japanese architecture and 
design and philosophy. Still, I draw 
from everything: I don’t censor. Fif- 
teenth century, pop culture, what I saw 
on TV last night, clothes I see on the 
street. I take it all in. 

Does your style have surprise elements? 
I’m not sure how to answer that. I guess 
I'd have to say no, not really. I don’t try 
to surprise anyone with my work. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 

None! When I was young, I detested © 
certain periods, mainly because of their — 
social or political associations. [remem- § 
ber that in high school I hated anything § 


Victorian; I was a modernist. Now I see | 


Victorian houses and say to myself, | 


“God, they’re beautiful!” 
How are your costs handled? 
It’s a percentage of the fee. If we’re con- Jf 
sulting with an architect or something 
like that, we’ll charge an hourly rate. 
What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 
I guess our lowest fee would be some- Jj} 
where around $500,000 for a project, | 
and it’s gone as high as $5 million. 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
It really all depends. 
What’s the biggest mistake clients make? | 
Simple: They want or expect their} 
house or apartment to “fix” their lives 
somehow. It doesn’t matter where they | 
live or at what social level. These people | 
are going to be disappointed. | 
continued on page 100 | 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 

It varies. A lot of times it’s at the client’s 
house. In a way I prefer that. It gives me 
an idea of how they live, what furniture 
they possess, what their art collection is 
like if they have one. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

If P’ve had a chance to talk with them, I 
try to encourage it. It helps me deter- 
mine where they’re coming from. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 
Between four and six, depending on 
whether there’s new construction or 
not. I oversee each project personally, yes. 
Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
I'd say very closely. ’m usually involved 
in meetings between architects and 
clients, unless it has nothing to do with 
the interiors, which is rare. I have an ar- 
chitect and draftsman, all in one. 

How large is your staff? 


Just two people—an office manager and 


the architect-draftsman. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 
Something I’m working on now might 
be close. The clients fired the architect 
and then had to hire a second architect, 
who, of course, hadn’t designed the 
house—which left us sort of in charge 
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of everything. We had to design the in- 
terior cabinetry, all the piecework, and 
it just kind of became crisis manage- 
ment. People need to be really sensitive 
to who their architect is and who their 
designer is. If it’s not a fit, then it’s criti- 
cal that they make some kind of choice 
about that before it’s too late. 

How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

I don’t try to convince someone who’s 
skeptical. I find that if they’re that skep- 
tical in the beginning, they wouldn’t 
make a very good client. 

Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 

I usually start with the living room. I 
don’t know why. I just do, naturally. The 
first thing I do is a furniture floor plan 
and a layout, and I go from there. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
‘The Northwest thing is kind of rooted 
in Asian culture, Japanese culture, more 
than anything else. That has influenced 
my color choices and also other elements, 
mainly the use of horizontal lines. To 
a large extent Continental and early 


ee 





twentieth century to midcentury also. 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
That’s a tough question. I’m afraid I 
don’t have an answer for that one. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 

The only way I can answer that is to say 
that I hate anything that’s overdone or 
ostentatious, when there’s too much 
stuff—anything that’s trying too hard. 
How are your costs handled? 

On a percentage basis. I also charge by 
the hour for consultations with archi- 
tects or subcontractors or for things 
that don’t have to do with the interior. 
What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 

The most expensive was probably about 
$750,000. The least—aside from jobs 
I’ve done for friends—was probably 
about $45,000, though I don’t really 
take jobs that inexpensive anymore. 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
About $50,000. 

What’s the biggest mistake clients make? 
I think it’s not trusting the professionals 
they’ve hired. And not acknowledging 
they may have hired the wrong person. 


continued on page 102 
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A double drawer allows you to easily separate glasses 
and fine china from pots and pans. No bending down required with single drawers placed 
side by side. And, a DishDrawer is extremely chic in your choice of stainless steel, black, 
white, or with custom front panels added to match your kitchen décor. See the DishDrawer 
at your local dealer. Then decide just how many you could fit in your own kitchen. 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
We typically meet in our office so that 
the clients can get a feeling for what 
our staff is like. They can see jobs in 
progress, see our workshop. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

They bring in either plans or photos of 
a project. We encourage that. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 

I do oversee them all, and they always 
overlap. There are usually around ten to 
twelve going on at once. 


Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
We have architects in our office, and 
on most jobs we do the interior archi- 
tecture. I find that clients want us to 
do that—plumbing, electrical, every- 
thing you see. 

How large is your staff? 

Eighteen people. Anywhere between, 
say, sixteen and twenty is good. The 
more staff we have, the less intimate the 
family—the group—becomes and the 
more projects we have to take on. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

We were doing a restaurant, and the 
furniture arrived, and suddenly it felt 
like all the pieces were too big for the 
space. It wasn’t because it was the wrong 
stuff; it was that there were four part- 
ners in this restaurant and they all had 
different opinions, and their wives and 
girlfriends and in-laws had opinions, so 
they kept changing things at the last 
minute. We had to put our foot down 
and say, “Get out; you can come back 
when it’s finished!” So now, when the 
project reaches a certain point, clients 
are banished until it’s done. 
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How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 
I think by showing clients the alternatives, 
you can sometimes get them to where 
they need to be. If they’re doing some- 
thing that’s foolish, impractical or finan- 
cially unreasonable, I'll put my foot down. 
Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 
I would say the living room, but it’s sort 
of the overall flavor of the project that I 
think of first. We begin with a furniture 
plan, and we get all the practical things 
handled. The color and texture manifest 
themselves as we talk to the client. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
England and France, and Asia. And late- 
ly places such as Istanbul, Africa and 
Italy. The more you travel and the more 
you see, the more you realize that every- 
thing is a variation on a theme. It’s like 
noodles: Every country has them; they’re 
just a little different everywhere you go. 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
I like to use color as a surprise element. 
Really antagonistic mixes of color can 
be memorable. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 
Fifties diner. I don’t like fifties music, 
and I don’t like fifties kitsch décor. 
How are your costs handled? 
We do a very specific budget that lists 
everything we have to buy for every 
room. For things that we don’t charge a 
commission for, we bill by the hour. 
What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 
I’d say $8 million was our largest. I re- 
member doing an apartment for $75,000. 
I made the curtains myself. Most jobs are 
between $750,000 and $2 million. . 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
We don’t really have one. We just took a | 
job for a couple, and we’re not spending | 
much money at all. But in two years or | 
so, we’re going to be doing a bigger | 
project for them. We like building a re- | 
lationship with our clients. 
What’s the biggest mistake clients make? 
Not listening. Having said that, most ] 
of our clients listen, because we don’t 
stop talking until they listen! And our [i 
business is driven by repeat clients, so J 
something must be working. 
continued on page 106 } 
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Original 19th and 20th century brass and iron beds 
and traditional European bed linens are now avail- 
able direct from America's premier bed maker 
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Hand-forged iron Paris Sleighbed 
(queen $1999, sale $1599) 

with Filigris linen duvet cover 
($299, sale $239) and shams 
($69 ea., sale $49), Tribeca linen 
euro squares ($49 ea, sale $39) 
and Creamy White cotton 
sheet set ($199, sale $159). 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
We meet where it makes sense to meet. 
We're straightforward; we’re not busy 
trying to wow the client. 
Do most clients bring in pictures? 
Not in the first meeting—further along 
maybe. 
How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 
About five a year. It depends on the size. 
We have a showroom and manufactur- 
ing studio where we make furniture. For 
our projects we do a lot of design, and 
we tend to do a lot of custom design. 
Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
Yes, we employ both as needed, and we 
have a nice communication with them. 
Generally, it depends on how much the 
architect wants to do with a job. Some- 
times they don’t want to give it up, and 
sometimes you've got to step in. 
How large is your staff? 
Fifteen full-time staff members. Every- 
one in our crew wears more than one 
hat, depending on the job. 
Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 
This isn’t open-heart surgery. One is al- 
ways solving problems, but “crisis” is to 
me an overstatement. But here’s one: 
For an early job, I was opening mat- 
tresses with a rug-cutting razor blade, 
ut right through the mattress. I 
' the mattress over—quickly. 
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How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

The shock of the new is tough for a 
client, so I give them time to adjust and 
settle into an idea. When they don’t get 
it, we do lots of sketches—sketches do 
help. It’s all about visualization. I don’t 
try to convince unless it’s very impor- 
tant, though. 

Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 
The living room. That’s what people 
seem to want to use as their statement; 
it’s where they place art and what they 
give the most space to. Then layout, 
scale. You’ve got to have an anchor; an- 
chors provide scale, and everything can 
flow around them and through them. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
Primitive design of most cultures. Chi- 
nese country furniture is better than re- 
fined, decadent furniture, for instance. I 
was inspired by a yurt. I got inspiration 
from National Geographic thirty years ago. 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
Indeed. I prefer to invent rather than 
shop. I love to use things nobody else 
does and to use them in different ways. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 
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There isn’t a design style I dislike—it’s 
how it’s resolved. Ordinary and trite are 
not good qualities. 

How are your costs handled? 

We work with the client in the way the 
client is most comfortable: an hourly fee 
for independent jobs. A flat fee or flat 
fee with percentage usually, though. 


We've never had a problem collecting 7 


our fee. Our clients are sensational people 
because we don’t do pretentious stuff. 
What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 

From free to rarely exceeding $1 mil- 


lion. The only free one was for the | 


Nature Conservancy in Montana [see 
Architectural Digest, July 2001}. They 
approached us; I felt right about it. 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
A design fee of $25,000 gets our atten- 
tion. That would be for overall ideas, 
like a big thumbnail sketch, so a po- 
tential client can understand what 
we're about. 

What's the biggest mistake clients make? 
Being indecisive or too literal. Some- 
times the client needs to trust us a bit. 
Loosening it all up lets everyone—and 
the result—feel more relaxed and open. 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
I like to meet at their home unless it’s out 
of town. Why not talk about the patient 
while youre right there examining him? 
Do most clients bring in pictures? 
I always ask them to, and most do so. 
Pictures give me hints about what they 
want. Some clients are absolutely clueless. 
How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 
I do about three or four a year; it all de- 
pends on the scale and the time commit- 
ment. I personally oversee everything. 
Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
Very closely; there’s architecture to some 
extent in every project. I employ an archi- 
tect or a draftsman on a freelance basis. 
How large is your staff? 
I have three people working with me. 
Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 
Of course, I’ve been a victim of the cliché 
decorator’s nightmare when, even after 
careful measuring, a piece of furniture 
inexplicably won’t fit. And yes, I’ve had 
to haul up something from the street 
and in through a window. Clients think, 
Ever heard of a tape measure? 
How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 
in a perfect world there’s a chemistry 
veen designer and client, so conflicts 
rise. If they’re reluctant about 
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something, I'll give them visuals. I 
might bring in a certain antique or paint 
a room temporarily. 

ls there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 

I usually begin in the entrance hall and 
the living room, especially in New York, 
since this is an interior city and you don’t 
entertain outdoors. I always start with the 
floor, which gives me direction. If there’s 
a good one that we can keep, even better. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 

I like French for the good furniture and 
interior design, and English for Regency 
architecture and furniture and their Arts 
and Crafts. I also like casual California. 

Does your style have surprise elements? 

[ love to do swanky closets. I might swathe 
them in buttoned upholstery or put in 
great little light fixtures. It’s fun when 
you open the door; it’s like having a secret. 
What’s a design style you abhor? 





nth degree. I hate Victorian, froufrou, — 


clutter and anything really heavy. I also 
dislike kitschy country or Americana. 
I’m not a butter churn kind of guy. 
How are your costs handled? 

I’m very flexible on how I get paid, as 
long as I do get paid! 

What is the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What is the least expensive? 

The most was probably $1 million or so. 
The least was $40,000. 

What is your minimum fee for a project? 

I would guess $20,000. It all depends on 
how much time the project will take and 
how labor intensive it is. 

What’s the biggest mistake clients make? 
They hire an interior designer only to end 
up fighting them. I wouldn’t tell my den- 
tist how to pull a tooth; neither should 


someone dictate to a decorator how to || 


do their job. You work together. 


continued on page 110 #\ 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
Most often in my office, and occasional- 
ly at a client’s home if it’s necessary to 
travel some distance or if the project 
is unusual. My office gives the client a 
sense of our working environment. 
That first meeting is really about how 
people react to one another—chemistry 
is critical. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Photos and clippings are a good point of 
departure, but we never arrive at those 
images. We can get a feeling from a 
photograph. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 
Three or four new projects a year, and | 
oversee each one personally. We’re not 
a large staff, and each project may last 
two years. 

Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
Every project is different, but I enjoy 
working closely with architects, and I 
employ architects and/or draftsmen on 
all our projects. It’s a learning experi- 
ence to work with a good architect. 
How large is your staff? 

Five people, including myself, and addi- 
tional help as necessary. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

Yes, all the time. That’s why I love what 
I do! A crisis gets everyone’s attention— 
you either think of an alternative to 
solve it or rethink it to make it work. 
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How do you convince a skeptical client 
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that you’re right? 

I'd like to tell you, but it’s a closely 
guarded secret! I’m more apt to reeval- 
uate what I’m doing based on a client’s 
objection. It may open new avenues to 
explore and can lead to a better solution 
in the long run. You learn that there are 
a jillion different solutions to every prob- 
lem. In the end, it’s a democratic process. 


Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 
Since so much of my work involves 
changing floor plans or creating ar- 
chitectural additions, I look first at 
the plan. I suppose I’m just a frus- 
trated architect, really. It’s all about 
spatial relationships—how the rooms 
connect and how people move through 
the space. Materials and finishes evolve 
from there, and finally there are the 
furnishings. 

Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
I’m fascinated by objects that transcend 
their style or period: Asian pieces that 
look like American Arts and Crafts, and 
American rock-maple furniture from 
the 1940s that looks like designs by 
Greene and Greene from 1900. 


Does your style have surprise elements? 
I like to surprise myself well into a 
project with something that I didn’t ex- 
pect. It might be an odd accessory or 
even a major piece that tweaks every- 
thing just a bit. If I get surprised, Pm 
happy! It reignites the process when 
something changes. 

What’s a design style you abhor? 
Anything that’s too predictable. 





How are your costs handled? 
Hourly fees when I’m consulting with | 
an architect. 
What’s the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 
I’ve done projects with friends for next 
to nothing and at the same time worked 
on multimillion-dollar projects. 
What is your minimum fee for a project? 
Most projects start at $500,000. It’s very 
easy these days for a job to exceed a | 
million dollars. 
What’s the biggest mistake clients make? } 
Expecting that they can completely | 
control the process, though this is a 
mistake for the designer as well. Proj- | 
ects take on a life of their own at some 
point. Creating a unique environment | 
can be a great experience. 

continued on page 112 
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Where do you first meet with a client? 
Their home. You can see the level of qual- 
ity and get an idea of how they actual- 
ly live and whether there’s some thread 
of continuity in their design steps. 

Do most clients bring in pictures? 

Yes. You get a sense of colors, relaxed 
qualities, things like thinness of legs. I 
try to reinterpret it, but I also try to get 
a direction from it. 

How many projects do you accept each 
year? Do you oversee each project? 
Approximately three, and I oversee each 
and every detail, from curtains to pic- 
ture frames, doorstops to tissue boxes. 
Do you work closely with architects? Do 
you employ an architect or a draftsman? 
Usually very closely. We work with a lot 
of outside architects selected by the 
client, and we employ an architect for 
interior detailing and for “suggestions.” 
How large is your staff? 

Seven. 

Can you think of an example of a time 
you turned a design crisis around? 

A client had purchased a large painting 
for a subterranean club room, but there 
was no way to get the painting down 
the narrow staircase. So we quickly re- 
moved the painting from the stretcher, 
carried it down the stairs and put it 
back together. 

How do you convince a skeptical client 
that you're right? 

By holding back and offering alterna- 
tives. P1l never come right out and say, 
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“This is just a bad idea.” I won’t imple- 
ment what I really don’t like; you need 
to offer a sense of restraint. 

Is there a room you prefer to design first? 
Where do you start in any given room? 
The main public room or the drawing 
room and entrance hall, in order to set 
the vocabulary. The best place to start is 
with the main architectural feature— 
like a fireplace, a staircase, the principal 
doors—to give them a feeling of quality 
that speaks for the quality of the house. 
Which cultures shaped your aesthetic? 
First the English, then the French, then 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean and, 
most important, the Italians, because 
they brought classical ideals back to life. 
Does your style have surprise elements? 
Curtains, with trimming and inner lining 
and hardware; it’s the strongest design 
element. You can achieve more whimsy 
with curtains, with fabric and color. Cur- 
tains, or lack of them, can be a surprise. 


What’s a design style you abhor? 
Shabby chic! It’s used as an alternative 
to decorating—there are no standards. 
How are your costs handled? 

We charge a retainer that covers start-up 
costs; then cost plus one-third markup. 
What's the most expensive job you’ve 
done? What’s the least expensive? 
Michael Douglas’s estate on Majorca— 
and my own home. 

What is your minimum fee for a project? 
We've never really set a minimum, only 
a standard of our quality and compati- 
bility with our clients. 

What’s the biggest mistake clients make? 
Completing the architecture without a 
decorator’s involvement. That’s when the 
most serious, most costly errors are made. 
Architects sometimes don’t understand 
how a client is going to live in a space. 
Closets, for instance: Where are the patio 
cushions going to go in the winter? And 
the summer duvet? 0 
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Celebrated pastry chef Claudia Fleming brings her Orange Cannolis to life with the indulgent pleasures of Gevalia® Kaffe. 
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Arriving in New York as an aspiring dancer, Claudia Fleming 


knew she would end up in the arts. She just never dreamed it til 
would be the culinary arts. As the award-winning pastry chef at WH 
New York's renowned Gramercy Tavern, she brings the art of a Uh 











dessertmaking full circle, back to its minimalist roots. Using the i 
fewest, but finest, seasonal ingredients, Claudia puts flavor first 
to create masterpieces of simplicity. 








ith this exquisite combination, Claudia Fleming proves herself a master of contrasts. Her Orange Cannolis with Orange Segments 











| delight in the surprising blend of the crisp with the creamy. Gevalia Kaffe's Kona coffee serves as an ideal complement. Medium-bodied 


and Earl Grey Caramel juxtapose the refreshing lightness of citrus with the decadent richness of mascarpone cheese. Taste buds | 
| 
| and velvety-smooth, this rich, aromatic Kona stands up to the assertive intensity of the orange without overpowering it. Taste for i 


| yourselfHfind the recipe and serving suggestions online at epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/hawaii. More of Claudia’s recipes can be 1H i 
| found in her new book, The Last Course: The Desserts of Gramercy Tavern, available in October from Random House. i 




















ENTER TO WIN AN INDULGENT HAWAIIAN ESCAPE, COMPLIMENTS OF GEVALIA KAFFE 


Gevalia Kaffe, purveyor of fine gourmet coffees and teas, invites you to indulge in a culinary adventure. || 
Transport yourself with a cup of Gevalia’s extraordinary Kona coffee, made with the highest grades of 100% AW 
| Hawaiian Kona beans. Then, visit epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/hawaii for a chance to win a weeklong escape | 
to Hawaii's Kona Region for an exclusive coffee tasting event. 
| No purchase necessary. The “Pleasures in Paradise” prize package includes: 
* A deluxe trip for two to Hawaii (accommodations and transportation included) 
| * Two VIP passes to the Gevalia-sponsored Kona Coffee Cultural Festival 
* Luxurious spa treatments 

* An assortment of exquisite at-home spa products iets 

* A selection of Gevalia’s distinctive coffees and teas Always a pleasure.™ Mil 
To enter and for complete rules, visit epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/hawaii. For more details, turn to ' 
: the promotion page in this issue. 
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we 4 You won't find our rich, aromatic coffees in any store. 
ae . Rather, they ‘Il find their way to you. 


From roasts to flavors to special varietals, Gevalia starts with premium Arabica beans 
from the finest coffee regions on earth. Then, to ensure superior freshness, our coffees 
are triple-sealed in golden foil and delivered to your door from Europe. So while you 
won't find Gevalia just anywhere, you will find it’s always a pleasure. 
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MEXICO’S VERANA 


EXPERIENCING THE JUNGLE IN A CLUSTER OF ECLECTIC BUNGALOWS 


Text by Kathryn Harris 
Photography by Dominique Vorillon 
and Michael Grimm 


T THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE 

guesthouses at Verana, a hotel in 

Yelapa, Mexico, just south of 
Puerto Vallarta, there are two boulders. 
A disconcerting rock formation rests at 
the bottom of the hotel’s emerald infin- 
ity-edge pool. At a conventional resort 
these rocks, imposed on the landscape 
by nature rather than man, might have 
been hauled from view. At Verana they 
have been incorporated into the design. 
Architecture’s relationship to nature is 
what defines this hilltop retreat—the fi- 
nal word in jungle chic. 

If the expression seems like a contra- 
diction in terms, well, that’s the point. 
Heinz Legler and Veronique Lievre, the 
husband-and-wife team who own and 
designed Verana, have made no more 
attempt to obscure nature than they 

continued on page 120 
































Top: Yelapa, Mexico’s 
Verana hotel has just 
four secluded guest 
bungalows, created 
by co-owner Heinz 
Legler. Plants and a 
stone stair frame the 
main terrace. 





























Lert: Designer and 
co-owner Veronique 
Lievre tinted the ce- 
ment tiles on the Pa- 
lapa’s terrace floor. 
ABOVE: The Studio is 
the most modern of 
the bungalows. 










| STRASS® - the original 
Swarovski crystal creates fascinating light 





STRASS" crystal components make your rooms radiate with joie de vivre and F Np 

elegance. Totally unsurpassed in purity, beauty and brilliance. Each component Bs — 

bears the STRASS" renee) permanently laser engraved within the crystal. This SS = 
ae ; STRASS 

gives you the guarantee of owning the original... =A SW en 4 SN 

Swarovski Lighting Parts Ltd., 230 Fifth Avenue, USA- New York, N.Y. 10001, Tel. +1/212/6836991, Fax +1/212/4813960. * COMPONENTS. °* 
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Riviera Gold 


Limited edition giclée on canvas, hand-signed 
by the artist & numbered. 








“The purest way to approach painting is to com- 








municate what moves you. I see beauty all 
around me and feel it is important to heighten 
people’s awareness of it, thus providing relief 
from all the complezities of life. Sharing joy is 


what it’s all about.” LEONARD WREN 
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Image Size: 40"x 30" e Edition Size: 395 Plus Proofs 
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" MEXICO’S VERANA 


continued from page 116 

| have made to disguise the synthetic 
makeup of architecture. Legler, who 
formerly owned a movie set construc- 
| tion business, and Lievre, a set decorator, 
have taken a cinematic swath of jungle 
(famous for its lush, mountainous ter- 
rain and the Bay of Banderas) and set 
off its natural drama with four guest 
| bungalows. Each has a different jaw- 
| dropping view and is brilliant in its un- 
expected simplicity. 

When Legler first became enamored 
with this five-acre patch of land, Lievre 
thought he’d gone mad. It was too re- 
mote—a forty-minute boat jaunt from 
Puerto Vallarta. And it wasn’t on the 
beach. All materials had to be brought 


ea WL rare. 
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ABove: The Stone BELow: A wood urn 
House’s terrace fea- from Yelapa village 
tures a Jatilla roof stands on a green pol- 
and twig chairs, hand- ished concrete floor 
made by Verana’s inside the Stone 
groundskeeper. LEFT: House. Embroidered 
The bungalow offers pillows accent a mos- 
views of the bay. quito-netted bed. 


up the hill by mule, solar power had to 
be introduced, and water had to be 
brought down from a spring farther up 
the mountain. In addition, Legler did 
not have a master plan. “At first I 
thought, Pll build a house for myself,” 
he recalls. “But it was unrealistic to 
think I could retire.” 

The bungalows are part of an ongo- 
ing play between inside and out, past 
and present, privacy and community, 
and nature and man-made. This is not a 
result of any grand scheme; instead it is 
due to the couple’s shifting experience 
of the landscape. Rather than supervise 
the project from a distance, they pitched 
i tent for a year in what was then, and 
largely remains, untamed jungle. Find- 
ing they needed more protection from 

continued on page 124 





























SNAIDERO LOCATIONS: Scottsdale AZ 480.473.2949 / Laguna Niguel CA 949.643.0071 
Los Angeles CA 310.657.5497 / San Francisco CA 415.351.1100 

San Rafael CA 415.258.8222 Greenwich CT 203.869.7448 / Miami FL 954.923.9860 
Naples FL 941.514.1774 / Sarasota FL 941.330.9300 / Honolulu HI 808.599.4554 
Maui H! 808.874.4928 / Chicago IL 312.644.6662 / Birmingham MI 248.203.2050 
Long Island NY 516.365.0595 / New York NY 212.980.6026 

South Jersey Shore NJ 609.927.1111 / Morristown NJ 973.734.1616 

Cleveland OH 216.464.7300 / Philadelphia PA 215.977.8899 / Seattle WA 206.622.9426 
Washington DC 202.484.8066 / Madison WI! 608.222.8224 / Vancouver Canada 604.669.4565 
Mexico City Mexico 525.202.9813 / Caracas Venezuela 582.265.0920 

San Juan Puerto Rico 787.721.5555 / Santo Domingo Dominican Republic 809.530.5568 
Dealership opportunities available. 
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For more information or to order the Snaidero Design Portfolio 
($25 US dollars includes postage), please call toll free: 
1-877-SNAIDERO or visit our web site at www.snaidero-usa.com 
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8725 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90211 ° Tel: (310) 358-1222 
www.caravanrug.com ° email: info@caravanrug.com 
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HOTELS 


MEXICO’S VERANA 


At night in the Palapa, there is little more than a 
mosquito net between guests and the jungle. 


continued from page 120 

the elements, they built the Stone 
House, with its fifteen-foot ceilings and 
traditional Mexican roof tiles. The Old 
World, monastic feeling of the barn 
doors is fused with the modernity of a 
tall, industrial-steel-framed glass panel. 
The concrete floor is polished and tint- 
ed green, and the walls are a vibrant 
burnt sienna that fades to ocher. 

“The earth here is very orange, and 
we took bags of it and mixed it into the 
concrete for the walls,” says Lievre. The 
view from the Stone House is of the ho- 
tel’s gardens and the bay’s entrance. 

At night in the Palapa, another bun- 
galow, there is little more than a mos- 
quito net—over the Legler-designed 
iron four-poster—between guests and 
the jungle, which adds a certain atavistic 


RicuT: Two palm 
trees stand sentry be- 
side the swimming 
pool, which is filled 
with spring water. It 
boasts a 180-degree 
view of the moun- 
tains and the Pacific. 








Verana “is like a mov- 
ie with many differ- 
ent sets,” says Leg- 
ler. Lerr: He gave 

the Palapa stone walls 
that vary in height, 
opening it up to the 
natural landscape. 


frisson to the experience. “It’s difficult 
to guess how much guests want to inter- 
act with nature,” explains Legler. “We 
created an outside setting with the op- 
tion to go back inside.” Legler, in an in- 
teresting twist on the rustic design of 
the Palapa, constructed various floor 
levels using stones he found on the 
site, which suggest the hotel was built 
on ancient ruins. These raw details are 
juxtaposed with modern ones, such 
as the bright green rubber soap dish 
in an outdoor shower, where white 
petals from overhanging plants fall 
carelessly on handmade tiles. 

continued on page 126 
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I] MEXICO’S VERANA 


| continued from page 124 
The Bungalow is a compromise be- privacy. The Bungalow’s remaining vessel found in the jungle functions as a 
tween the Stone House and the Palapa. walls and ceiling are chartreuse and washbasin atop a slab of concrete. 

The bedroom is built into the side of — blueberry, referencing nearby plant life. The Studio, the fourth bungalow, 
| the mountain and overlooks the jungle.  Lievre completed the room with her _ has a striking modern aesthetic, the re- | 
A waist-high wall stands between the trademark cocktail of Mexican handi- _ sult of more design caprice. “As surpris- | 
structure and its surroundings. Antique — crafts, found objects, flea market items ing as it may seem, I couldn’t find a 
Chinese screens, purchased in Los An- and clean-lined modern pieces. In the good carpenter—but I found a fast and 
geles’s Chinatown, are a gesture toward large, open-air connecting bath, a stone _ reliable welder,” Legler explains. A two- 
| WS | wall expanserot steel thrice eee 





















































(currently without glass) lets guests feel 
as if they’re floating on the ocean. “It 
makes a great whale-watching tower,” 
says Legler. “It’s all about the drama 
of the view.” A George Nelson bubble 
lamp and a walnut-and-chrome table 
(designed by Legler about twenty years 
ago) somehow fit perfectly with a pair of 
old milking stools and three circles of 
red fabric that serve as coverings for the 
yellow concrete floor. The walls range 
from pale blue to green—colors chosen 
to pay tribute to the sand and sea below. 

Pathways follow the contours of the 
landscape and are dotted with banana | 
plants, papaya trees, bougainvillea and, | 
sometimes, patches of dazzling green 
grass. They lead to terraces, up to the L- 
shaped pool filled with mountain spring 
water, past the massage hut (soon to be 
a full spa) or to the library (where guests 
can find everything from Kafka’s The 
Castle to a handbook on mule training) 
and down to the bar and restaurant. 
There, leisurely breakfasts start the day, 
and dinners of sashimi-style tuna or 
lobsters barbecued by the fisherman 
who trapped them are served under the 
watchful eyes of the charming hosts, 
candlelight and the stars. 

Despite the array of activities avail- 
able, from water sports to hiking, simply 
sitting at the top of the mountain and 
gloating over the view and one’s good 
fortune is entertainment enough. 

Perhaps Verana was a predictable step 
in Heinz Legler and Veronique Lievre’s 
creative evolution. The idea of a conven- 
tional resort never appealed to them. 
“Everything conspired against that,” | 
says Legler. Despite the logistics of the | 
outpost location and the inflexibility 
of nature, the couple have fashioned | 
an unusual and sublime compound that } 
you'd swear has been there for years. 0 






































Verana, Yelapa, Mexico 


| 
; 
| 
800/677-5156; www.verana.com | 
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VILLAGE GALLERY 
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“ARCH DE CAGNESS 


“Arch de Cagnes” is the latest deluxe limited edition Serigraph-on-Canvas from S. Sam Park. Created from over one hundred hand 
drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available, limited 
edition serigraphs on Coventry white paper. “Arch de Cagnes” is available at select fine art galleries throughout the United States and 
Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions at 443-394-6811. 
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NEW AND ENDURING FAVORITES TAKE CENTER STAGE 


Roger de Cabrol 











PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY ROGER DE CABROL INTERIOR DESIGN, INC. 
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oger de Cabrol’s pen- 

chant for early-to-mid- 

twentieth-century 
French design extends to his 
choice of floorcoverings—he 
especially likes custom wool 
area rugs. “Many of the de- 
signers from the 1930s and 
1940s created their own rugs,” 
de Cabrol says. “Everything 
they used was new, from the 
lighting to the furniture, and 
that enabled them to choose 
the right colors and sizes.” For 
his New York residence, de 
Cabrol commissioned a rug 





inspired by a Raoul Dufy 
painting that had been part 
of the collection of clothing 
designer Paul Poiret. 

The gold-and-white dia- 
mond-patterned rug in a 
New York client’s living room 
(above) is one of de Cabrol’s 
own designs. “With custom 
rugs, you can really use your 
imagination,” he says. “It’s get- 
ting more and more difficult 
to find quality antique rugs— 
I like Savonneries, Aubussons 
and Oriental carpets—but 
sometimes they’re a headache. 


They’re in increasingly high 
demand, and it can take a 
long time to find the right 
antique rug for a particular 
room. It has to be an exact fit, 
which is why custom area 
rugs are a great alternative. 
Not only are they more af- 
fordable, but they allow for 
something much more per- 
sonal as well.” De Cabrol adds, 
“The floor may not be the 
first thing I decorate, but it’s 
the first thing I look at. A 
beautiful pattern will dress 
up the entire room.” 

continued on page 132 
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rends in floors come 
and go, but I don’t 
think about what’s 
fashionable. It’s durability 
that’s important,” says Mar- 
garet McCurry, of Tigerman 
McCurry Architects. The 
Chicago 
used a variety of flooring 
materials in her projects, but, 
she emphasizes, “they have 
to be a part of the entire 
process; the floor shouldn’t 
make or break the design.” 
Although McCurry would 
like to do a leather or cork 
floor one day, she prefers the 
look of stone, specifically red- 
stone, which she used for a 
hallway in an Aspen, Colo- 
rado, house (right), and lime- 
stone. “They’re both indige- 
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nous to the areas I work in, 
but Pve also used European 
limestones. Indiana limestone 
is gray beige in color, while 
Portuguese is warmer,” she 
says of the stone she used 
throughout a Chicago client’s 
apartment (above). “French 
limestone can be very dense 
and has a broad color range,” 
she adds. “For another client, 
we honed it for the kitchen 
counter and did a flame fin- 
ish for the floors. It’s porous, 
so you have to seal it.” All 
stones, in fact, require regular 
maintenance, and she warns 
lients that they may stain. 
n McCurry’s own resi- 
dences? “All-white vinyl com- 
position tile, with Moroccan 
rugs on them.” 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


continued on page 136 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





here’s nothing smart- 

er than putting fine 

French furniture on 
a sisal rug,” says Sandra Nun- 
nerley. “Or you might place 
contemporary designs on an 
Oriental carpet.” Nunnerley, 
who often uses rugs to subtly 
mix styles and periods, is al- 
ways looking for new floor- 
ing options. Her latest find is 
a flat-woven paper rug backed 
with natural latex that she 
paired with French furni- 
ture from the thirties and 
forties for her New York of- 
fice, where she often hosts 


“The texture 
and weave 
are incredible,” 
she says of 
the flat-woven 


paper rug. 





client luncheons (above right). 
“The texture and weave of the 
rug are incredible,” she says. 
“It’s Japanese in style, and the 
polished wood furniture looks 
beautiful sitting on it.” 

The rugs, which are woven 
on twelve-foot-wide looms, 
are available in a range of 
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earth tones and can be used 
wall-to-wall or customized as 
area rugs. Although Nunner- 
ley admits that they are fairly 
high maintenance, she points 
out that scuff marks can be 
removed with an ordinary 
pencil eraser. “There are so 
many ways to go with car- 


pets. I enjoy working with 
old carpets, I love sisal, and I 
only do wall-to-wall in bed- 
rooms,” she explains. 

“A lot of designers say that 
they always begin with the 
floors,” Nunnerley remarks. 
“However, I usually like to 
get the bones of a room 





down first—the interior ar- 
chitecture, the dimensions— 
but it all depends on the 
client. Sometimes they come 
to us with something specif- 
ic, such as a collection of 
art or porcelain, and some- 
times they come to us with 
nothing at all.” 

continued on page 138 
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Marjorie Shushan 


hen the space in a room is 

chopped up, wall-to-wall 

carpet is a great option,” 
says New York-based interior designer 
Marjorie Shushan. “The carpet gives 
the room a bigger feeling—it helps ex- 
pand and define a space.” 

To ensure that the flooring comple- 
ments the “monochromatic and peace- 
ful” nature of her work, Shushan gener- 
ally assesses proportion and fabrics first, 
but for a Beverly Hills house (above), 
“I did things a bit backward,” she says. 
Inspired by the existing marble floors 
in the entrance hall and the dining 
room, the designer searched “for some- 
thing to make the living room sing,” 
she recalls. “I always look to do some- 
thing different in a room, and people 


notice rugs.” The wool carpeting is 
from Scotland and is woven in six-foot- 
by-six-foot panels that Shushan sug- 
gests could be bound in leather and 
used as area rugs as well. “I like the 
plaid. It has unusual, subdued tones for 
a plaid. There’s a newness to it, and the 
coloring helps everything in the room 
work together.” For added emphasis, 
Shushan placed upholstery tacks along 
its perimeter. “The tacks are just deco- 
rative, not functional,” she notes, “but 
they give the room some pizzazz—they 
give it a finished look.” 

Next on Shushan’s flooring agenda: 
Custom woven-grass rugs from In- 
donesia for an apartment in Miami and 
patterned terra-cotta-and-stone floor- 
ing for a client’s Miami Beach house. 

continued on page 140 
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MATT WARGO 





e begin a project with the 
overall design concept,” says 
architect Bernard Wharton, 
a principal in Shope Reno Wharton 
Associates in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. “Then we zero in on the details.” 
Floors are discussed early in the 
process, when working plans are being 
drawn. “Although it may seem as if 
there are endless choices, what’s most 
important is the beauty and the durabil- 
ity of the materials chosen.” 
Wharton’s clients usually ask for 
stone or wood, with the majority opting 
for wood. Linoleum is not a popular 
choice. “We don’t do much wall-to-wall 
carpeting either,” he reports. “If someone 


does want it, however, we'll put in a hand- 
some floor underneath so if their tastes 
change, they know they can pull up the 
carpet and have a beautiful floor. 

“I’m a very basic and old-fashioned 
kind of guy, so give me a good hard- 
wood floor any day,” continues Whar- 
ton, who particularly likes unadorned 
wide-plank, white-oak floors, like those 
he used for a client’s residence on Long 
Island Sound (above). “Wood is the 
best material because it’s warm and 
gives a little when you walk on it, so 
that adds to the overall comfort in a 
house. Trendy, impractical materials or 
very intricate patterns can date a place. 
And quickly.” 

continued on page 142 
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any times people come to us 
with a whole menu of what 
they want, a fixed agenda,” 
says architect Larry Yaw, of the Aspen, 
Colorado-based firm Cottle Graybeal 
Yaw. “We try to move them past those 
presumptions. We like to start with a 
blank slate; the process of discovery is 
paramount. Flooring, for example, has 
to be right for the design itself; you 
can’t just pick it out first.” 

The partners do all kinds of flooring, 
but Yaw champions stained concrete— 
which he chose for a residence in Tel- 
luride (above)—because it fits in well 
with the firm’s clean and unfussy work. 
“Concrete grounds an architectural 
space,” he says. “It also lets the demar- 
cations of walls go away—if you have 
glass doors, the inside and outside will 
flow seamlessly together. Concrete is an 
inexpensive and easy-to-use material, 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF FLOORING 


and you can get fabulous colors and tex- 
tures by manipulating it. It accepts oth- 
er things—you can, say, frame it with 
wood—and doesn’t compete with other 
design elements, such as area rugs.” 

Yaw also points out that “it’s a ‘green’ 
material, one that’s not a burden to the 
environment” and adds, “You’re not cut- 
ting down the last trees in the rain forest 
for that must-have exotic-wood floor.” 

Clients are often extremely reluctant 
to opt for concrete, but Yaw believes 
that’s because most don’t envision it for 
interiors. “They have to get beyond pic- 
turing a plain driveway made out of it,” 
he says. “You can be so innovative and 
creative with the stuff. I like encourag- 
ing people to see ordinary things in a 
new way. What I love most about my 
job are the times when I can take a com- 
mon material such as concrete and turn 
it into an art form.” 0 
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View our entire 
collection of 19th and 
20th century American 
and European paintings 
online at: 


http://CRgalleries.com. 


“The Art of Hovsep 
Pushman’, a full-color 
catalog, is available now 
in print and online. 
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further information. 


Top left: Alexandre Blaise Desgoffe 

“Fleurs et objets d'art”, 20” x 24” oil on canvas Foe reer 
Top: Marcel Dyf Dallas, Texas 75219 
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Left: Hovsep Pushman ee ie no 
“The Prophet, No. 465”, 24 1/2” x 28” oil on panel mee epee, 


866 273 3795 


“Summer Flowers”, 26” x 29” oil on canvas 








Exhibition and sale of six important 
mural panels executed in 1912 - 1916, 


, e 
P each oil on canvas measuring 63 3/4 x 74 


fl 870-1 Deo inches. Considered by many to be the 
: eee, «—soartist’s finest works, these paintings were 
aii ees commissioned by the geatest woman 
; ae collector in all of American history. A 
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rare Opportunity to own these national 
treasures. All reproduction rights included. 
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8920 Melrose Ave 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-247-8151 
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Panel 2-A, East Wall Reception Room, 1914 | | 
Each painting custom framed by architect J. Frank Barrett in the style of Stanford White and Maxfield Parish 
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Frederick Bosley, American (1881-1942) 


| Repose, 35% x 36 in. 


THE GREENWICH GALLERY 


Exceptional 19th & early 20th Century 
American & European Art 


WWW.ARTNET.COM/GREENWICH.HTML 
For our new fall catalogues please contact us at 


(203) 622-4494 or e-mail gartsale@aol.com 


6 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 
Fax: (203) 622-7561 
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EMIL CARLSEN 


(1853-1932) 


Chrysanthemums in a Canton Vase, 1893 
Oil on canvas, 35 x 25 inches, 
signed and dated 


Our inventory includes works by: 
Albert Bierstadt, Alfred T. Bricher, J.G. Brown, 
Paul Cornoyer, John F. Kensett, Willard Metcalf, 
Walter Launt Palmer, William Trost Richards, 
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39A East 72nd Street, New York, NY 10021 
Monday - Friday, 10-6 and Saturday, 10-5 


For further information, please call (212) 288-7272 
or visit our web site at www.godelfineart.com 
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Fernand de Puigaudeau, French (1864-1930) 
Le Moulin a Vent, 32 x 39 in. 






Henri Martin, French (1860-1943), 
Falaise de Mer, 287 x 34 in. 





Guy Rose (1867-1925) 






1th Le) 


ng the Shore Oil on canvas, 24 x 29 inches 


Path Along the Shore is a major work by California's most important historical painter. This painting is 
illustrated in the book Guy Rose, American Impressionist on page 118. Path Along the Shore was also 
exhibited at the following: 


Redfern Gallery, California 1986 
Oakland Museum, California 1995 
The Irvine Museum, California 1996 
Greenville Country Museum of Art, South Carolina 1997 
Montclair Art Museum, New Jersey 1997 


: The Redfern Gallery 


25 Years of Specializing in Quality Paintings 





1540 South Coast Highway ¢ Laguna Beach, California 92651 * (949) 497-3356 © FAX (949) 497-1324 


| 
| Email: mail@redferngallery.com Open Daily 10:00to 5:00, - Web Site: redferngallery.com 
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MOISE KISLING 


Cee CL ey, 

Master Michaux (Jeune Marin), 1927 
Oil on canvas, signed lower left, 36 1/2 x 25 3/4 inches 
bb doh caret beelcrs Were tee 
Mrs. R.Michaux, Paris Moise Kisling - Catalog Raisonné 
Crane Kalman Gallery, London By Joseph Kessel, edited by Jean Kisling 
Mr. Terence Kennedy, London Illustrated: Page 117, Plate 86 
The Redfern Gallery, London aT ese ee ata rity 


JACK RUTBERG FINE ARTS 


357 NorTH LA Brea Ave., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90036-2517 
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WWW.JACKRUTBERGFINEARTS.COM 


Guy WIGGINS 
1883 - 1962 
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Oil on canvas 
25 by 30 inches 
Signed lower right 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
QUESTROYAL FINE ART, LLC ie 


903 Park Avenue, Suites NY,.NY 10021 + Tel: (212) 744-3586 Fax: (212) 585-3828 


Hours: M-F 10-6, Sat. 10-5, and by a -mail: questroyal@att.net * www.artnet.com/questroyal.html 
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HANS BURKHARDT 


(1904 - 1994) 





Hans Burkhardt, Laurel Canyon, 1938, Oil on canvas, signed lower left, 26 x 18 inches 
THE ESTATE OF THE ARTIST, THE HANS G. & THORDIS W. BURKHARDT FOUNDATION, IS EXCLUSIVELY REPRESENTED BY JACK RUTBERG FINE ARTS 


: Modern & Contemporary Works of Art: 
Fernando Botero, Alexander Calder, Henri Fantin Latour, Oskar Fischinger, Sam Francis, Helen Frankenthaler, Arshile Gorky, 
Patrick Graham, Kaethe Kollwitz, Henri Matisse, Roberto Matta, Joan Miro, Emil Nolde, Arnaldo Pomodoro, Pablo Picasso, 
Robert Rauschenberg, Diego Rivera, Georges Rouault, Ed Ruscha, Tom Wesselman, Ruth Weisberg, Jerome Witkin, Francisco Zuniga 
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LOS ANGELES 


SEPTEMBER 13-16, 2001 


Museum quality artwork 18th Century to Modern 
for the beginning and knowledgeable collector. 


45 of America's finest art galleries offering 


~. over 1500 works of art by Thomas Moran, 


Frederick Remington, Rembradt, Picasso, 
Bierstadt, Guy Rose, Edward Ruscha, Daniel 
Igway Knight and others. 


JOHN WOODEN CENTER 
UCLA 


- Sponsored by ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


FINE ART DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


K.R. 


GENERAL SHOW HOURS 


Friday, September 14th, noon to 7 p.m. 
Saturday, September 15th, noon to 6 p.m. 
Sunday, September 16th, noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission $15 (includes catalog) 


OPENING NIGHT GALA 


Thursday, September 13th, 2001 
Special Benefactor Reception 
from 5:30p.m. to 7:00p.m. Admission $500 


Opening Gala 
from 7:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Admission $100 


Proceeds from the Opening Night Gala will benefit 
the Music Center's Fund for the Performing Arts. 


For more information contact 
Martindale Show Management at 1-800-656-9278 
www.LosAngelesArtShow.com 
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Alfred Stevens, 1823-1906 
Summer Evening in the Garden 


Oil on panel, signed, 26 x 18 3/8 inches 
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CARL GILLBERG 
THE ALCHEMY OF THE POTTER’S IMAGINATION 


Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Christopher Dow 


ARL GILLBERG’S STU- 
dio, along with the 
house he shares with 
his wife, Chantal, and a pair 
of green Amazon parrots, 
sits on ten acres of Malibu, 
California, mountainside with 
breathtaking vie. 
Pacific Ocean. It w 
ficult to imagine a 
lic setting. Within a 
compound near th 


nowever, 1S a worl] 


cent of the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution. This 
work area is cluttered, in a 
purposeful way, with found- 
ry equipment, scaffolding, 
heavy-duty pottery wheels 
and homemade kilns and 
cooling canisters the size of 
subcompact cars. 

Late on a balmy afternoon, 
a noise like a blowtorch in 
in echo chamber emanates 
rom one kiln suspended a 


Ricut: Gillberg moni- 
tors a jar’s color devel- 
opment. The custom- 
made kiln can reach 
temperatures of 1,950 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Lert: Ceramist and 
metalworker Carl 
Gillberg throws and 
fires heroically scaled 
jars at his studio in 
Malibu, California. 


few inches above a power- 
ful propane gas burner. Tall, 
with a clipped van Gogh 
beard, Carl Gillberg peers 
through an opening in the 
kiln wall, then watches the 
streamers of orange flame in- 
side it. At the critical mo- 
ment he removes the heat 
source, and then, after a brief 
cooling period, he reapplies 
heat. After another short pe- 
riod of what he calls “con- 
tained combustion,” he sig- 
nals to one of his assistants to 
raise the kiln with a hand- 
cranked winch. As the kiln 
rises, something that resem- 
bles an archetypal pot comes 
into view, heroic in scale and 
incandescent. In seconds the 
color begins to change, al- 
most imperceptibly at first, 
until it becomes a luminous 
green, its intensity deter- 
mined by a vitreous matrix 
glaze that includes copper 

carbonate and tin oxide. 
The incandescence quick- 
continued on page 150 
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continued from page 148 

ly becomes mottled with a 
blush of deeper and more 
opaque red—the unique rud- 
dy copper hue that Gillberg 
had hoped to achieve. “It’s a 
kind of alchemy,” he says. 
“You apply the glaze and 
control the firing. There’s a 


point of risk when you must 
time the thermal shifts just 
perfectly. If you succeed, this 
gorgeous color materializes 
and the glaze transforms it- 
self into delicate patterns, 
like fish scales or the crack- 
ing on a dry lake bed.” 
Gillberg is an exponent of 
free-form, abstract glazing of 
a sort that is loosely relat- 
ed to a technique known as 
raku, which evolved in con- 
junction with the making of 
pots for the Japanese tea cer- 
emony. His work differs from 
that of traditional raku mas- 
ters, however, both techni- 
cally and in its scale. Many 
of his vessels are huge to the 
point of monumentality; the 
largest verge on seven feet 
in height. Their sheer size 
demands an innovative ap- 
proach to firing and glazing. 
In order to accommodate his 
pieces, he has designed and 
built equipment and devel- 
oped novel glazing methods. 


150 


ART NOTEBOOK 


BELow: A copper red 
glaze on a finished jar. 
Ricut: Gillberg’s 
equipment includes 
portable scaffolding 
and electric hoists. 





CARL GILLBERG 











Lert: A sculpting 
wheel helps Gillberg 
refine the shape of a 
rim. The piece will ul- 
timately form the up- 
per segment of a jar. 


“They’re not the biggest 
jars ever made,” he insists. 
“Some eighteenth-century 
Spanish jars were almost ten 
feet tall. Those came out of 
a tradition of making wine 
vats. The Japanese still pro- 
duce very large pots, but they 
do it as a team activity. The 
master sits off to the side and 
directs the others.” Gillberg 
takes a different tack. 

“For me,” he says, “it’s one 
on one. Working on a large 
scale is very physical and 
yet mentally engaging at the 
same time. Throwing a big 
jar can take ten hours of hard 
work and complete concen- 
tration. After doing this for 
many years, I have almost 

continued on page 152 
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continued from page 150 
complete control over shaping the form 
I want, but the jar has something to say 
in its own creation.” 

Gillberg’s biggest jars are thrown in 
three or more sections, each carefully 
matched and joined, and the seams are 
trimmed inside and out. The clay is 
then partially dried with a kiln burner as 
Gillberg works, so that the structure re- 
mains strong enough to support itself. 

His creations adorn and sometimes 
dominate public spaces, ranging from 
the lobbies of some of the world’s great 
hotels to O’Hare Airport in Chicago. 
His work has caught the imagination of 
celebrity clients too, such as Bill Gates 
and Barbra Streisand. “I’ve always been 


LEFT AND BELOW LEFT: 
Gillberg and an assis- 
tant inspect the prog- 
ress of 2,400-degree 
molten bronze before 
pouring it into a mold. 


BELow: A silver-lus- 
ter-glaze urn with a 
bronze stand. “Creat- 
ing the finish on a jar 
is a bit like magic,” 
observes Gillberg. 





drawn to large-scale works,” he says. 

“Bigness is a challenge I can’t resist.” 
Although he admits to a particu- 
lar predilection for clay, Gillberg has 
also produced—in a career spanning 
more than three decades—monumental 
sculptures and functional art in wood, 
stone, glass and a variety of metals. In 
continued on page 156 
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continued from page 152 

addition, he has designed furniture for 
leading architects and decorators. Much 
of his time is spent in his metalwork 
studio, forging the structural elements 
of a table or pouring molten bronze 
into molds that will shape candlesticks, 
lamps and sculptures. 

“Even when producing an object in 
quantity,” he says, “for maximum con- 
trol, I generally like to handle things 
in-house. Recently, though, I’ve been 
experimenting with computer model- 
ing to create metal objects that can be 
sent out to be manufactured using preci- 
sion, computer-controlled equipment.” 

Spending time with Gillberg, one 
soon sees that he is someone who 
thrives on creative challenge. It comes 
as no surprise to learn that as a young 
man, he led a more adventurous life than 
most, wandering the globe and skipper- 
ing fishing boats, vessels servicing oil 
platforms, even a ninety-foot schooner. 
“T got to see the world,” he says. “In 
1969 I was running a crew boat off an 
oil rig in Santa Barbara. When the well 
blew out, I suddenly found myself with- 
out a job. I had just bought this prop- 
erty and wanted to be able to bring 
up my family here. I had always been 
good with my hands, and my mother 
had encouraged me to take an inter- 
est in the arts. While I was living in 
Chile, I carved wood and bamboo fig- 
urines with the Easter Islanders. When 
I moved here, I began to work in every 
conceivable medium and found that my 
work became my life,” he says. 

What draws clients to these massive 
pieces? “Ceramics connect us to the 
past and provide a continuity with other 
cultures,” says Gillberg. “The jars are 
quietly decorative pieces—they have 
the unique ability to collaborate with 
any environment.” This timeless qual- 
ity, combined with finely honed skills, 
imagination and originality, permeates 
Carl Gillberg’s work. To be confront- 
ed with a piece of pottery taller than a 
man, especially one exquisitely formed 
and decorated, is an experience not 
soon forgotten. LJ 


Gillberg Design International 
888/571-4449 
carl@gillbergdesign.com 
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STRAIGHT TALK FROM THE CELEBRATED DESIGNER 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


OR SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS THE RIGHT 

adjective is strong. “I like strong 

things,” she says. “I’m strong by 
nature, so I’ll fight for what I believe in.” 
No frills, no prints, no curlicues in the 
work of this designer, whom tchotchke 
lovers and furbelow fanciers will do well 
to steer clear of. 

She recalls putting the final touches 
on a kitchen display at an interior de- 
sign show in southern Florida. “I was 
standing and looking at it as I finished 
putting my tomatoes in a basket when I 
heard two fellows behind me say, ‘God, 
he’s good, whoever he is.’ I turned 
around, and I said, ‘I’m him.’ They were 
embarrassed, but I said, ‘Oh, no. Thank 
you so much. If you had said it was 
‘pretty,’ I'd have died—I would have 
never acknowledged who I was. But the 
fact that you thought a man did this is 
a compliment.’ Even sometimes here at 
J. Robert Scott,” she continues, “some- 
body will say of one of the fabrics, ‘Oh, 
that’s pretty,’ and [’Il say, ‘Don’t ever say 
that anything I do is pretty!’” 





MCHUGH 





Her distaste for fluff and flounces 
comes from a distinct point of view about 
twenty-first-century design. “I think 
there are too many designers in the in- 
dustry who don’t have an understanding 
of architecture and will take a beautiful 
contemporary house and turn it into 
English country, and I think a lot of the 
architects are very disturbed by that.” 


“T prefer monochro- 
matic, serene interi- 
ors,” says designer Sally 
Sirkin Lewis (left). 
“People’s lives are so 
hectic; they need to be 
regenerated.” BELOW 
Lert: The living room 
of Joseph Esformes’s 
residence in Malibu 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, October 1997). 


Not that she fawns on the profession. 
“[’m not saying that architects are God. 
No. But I do respect them, and I love to 
work with a good architect.” Nonethe- 
less, Lewis adds, “A lot of architects 
have a tendency to build monuments to 
themselves. They forget about lifestyle 
and clients and what’s going to happen 
when they’re gone. 

“T experienced a situation like this 
several years ago with a very well known 
architect, one I was thrilled to be able to 
work with.” But the thrill was dampened 
when Lewis got the plans for the house 
and tried to lay out the furniture in them. 
“T said, “This is ridiculous. The chairs are 
twelve inches square. What chair is twelve 
inches square? You can’t get two chairs 
in this dining room. The sofas are two feet 
deep. What sofas are two feet deep?’” 

The upshot was a meeting between 
the client, the architect and Lewis. “‘I 
showed my plan,’ the architect said 
haughtily. ‘You’re just a décorateur.’ | 
stood my ground, and the next day my 
client called me and told me they were 
terminating the services of the architect.” 
Instead of thinking that she had won 
something, she responded, “Oh, please, 
don’t do that. He’s marvelous, and the 
other things that he’s done with the house 
are gorgeous. The finishes! The things 
that he selected! Don’t worry about me.” 
And she found a way to make it work. 

Lewis points out that these days most 
of the major architectural firms have 
interior designers on staff. Her work be- 
gins long before construction, when the 
building is still nothing more than a 
gleam in the architect’s eye. “I love 

continued on page 160 
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continued from page 158 


Jerry Lomax,” she says. “His work is so 
clean, and he has a love of beautiful, spare, 
elegant materials. He has a great sense 
of scale. He keeps abreast of the times 
and is a wonderful contemporary archi- 
tect. He also listens, and he doesn’t have 
an ego. It’s all for the project.” 

Despite her success and recognition, 
Lewis says, “I really think I’m in the 
minority. You pick up magazines, and 
they’re filled with traditional, warm, 
cozy things, though there’s much more 
contemporary work being shown now 
and being celebrated. When I first start- 
ed, I was the odd man out. There was 
such a preponderance of French coun- 
| try and English country and Americana. 
ea PEARED T Now you're seeing simpler fabrics. 
te : Youre seeing more bare floors than you 

| Ne LEST In Screens Since 1975 ever saw ten or fifteen years ago. Cer- 
tainly you're seeing more art and there- 
fore fewer patterned walls. You’re seeing 


40 Filbert Avenue - Sausalito, California 94965 much more use of concrete in interiors, 
415.332.0245 Fax: 415.332.3621 thank heaven. Less drapery all over.” 


Before the materials are selected and 
the rooms are designed, there is what 
Sally Sirkin Lewis calls “the greatest gift 
I could give somebody.” The gift, she 
says, is doing for them everything that 
she would do for herself if she were liv- 
ing in their house. 0) 
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TO THE TRADE 


SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


got into interior design by accident,” 

says Sally Sirkin Lewis, who was dis- 
covered by “a contemporary” while she 
was sketching on a beach in Florida and 
was hired to design a house on the spot. 
After serving as an assistant in various 
East Coast architectural and design firms, 
Lewis founded her company in 1960 
and opened the furniture and fabrics 
showroom J. Robert Scott in Los Ange- 
les in 1972. Known for elegant, modern 
interiors, she has done a wide range of 
projects, including penthouses in Bang- 
kok and Los Angeles and residences in 
New York and Honolulu. “My principle 
of design is to afford my clients more 
than they had ever expected,” she says. 
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In September, Sally Sirkin Lewis introduces 
Scott Classics, her latest collection of uphol- 
stered furniture, featuring classic and new 
J. Robert Scott textiles. 
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|BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
LCOSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 
DEL MAR cA 
[Kitchen Studio Del Mar (858) 350-5995 
‘MONTEREY (Seaside) cA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
/Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
|SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
| DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (303) 321-3232 
VAIL (Edwards) co 
!Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (970) 926-1355 
NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 
| STAMFORD cT 
}Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
| DANIA (Dcota) FL 
| Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
| NAPLES FL 
Sa Kitchens (941) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Golleria (404) 261-0111 
| HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


Available through authorized interior design showrooms 


CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus 847) 831-1330 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens 502) 292-0645 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 781) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio 248) 645-0410 
PETOSKEY MI 
Kitchen & CO 231) 348-6906 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC 612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens (314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio 704) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 973) 829-7112 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Lid 212) 688-9300 
MT. KISCO NY 
Empire Kitchens 914) 242-9011 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath 440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jon Merrell Kitchens 419) 246-0991 





PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths (214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO ™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc (210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834-6121 
SEATTLE WA 
Rice's Cabinetry by Design (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc. (608) 271-1313 
CANADA 

CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc (604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens (613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens (514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Diseno 


(809) 530-5663 


(787) 721-5555 





Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 
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JOIN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 
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AT FALL MARKET — SEPTEMBER 25 
FOR RESERVATIONS and INFORMATION CALL 949.643.7147 or FAX 949.643.8316 
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PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 
Suite - B411, B425 

8687 Melrose Ave 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 


Tel (310) 855-2855 
Fax (310) 855-0722 


LAGUNA DESIGN CENTER 
23811 Aliso Creek Road, Suite 124 
Laguna Niguel, CA 92677 


Tel (949) 425-9042 
Fax (949) 425-9043 
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| DESIGNER & MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM PLANTATION SHUTTERS AND EMBOSSED GLASS DOORS 


21728 VENTURA BLVD WOODLAND HILLS CA 91364 800.882.2223 www.shuttersandmoreinc.com 
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@ Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world @ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers @ Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs @ The most comprehensive website 
° Ii 
Over 5000 rugs in stock | 
323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 info@medallionrug.com | iH} 


TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 www. medallionrug.com 




















































If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 





grade wire, Up to 3,20) individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting ofthese cols to eliminate gaps, Nealy 5O pounds of al-ntual fiber 


including the purest Asian cashmere, soft New-Zealand lambswool anceich cotton felt from the American dep South Beautiful Belgium woven damask 





coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second ad third generation cafsmen, Hand sidessttching an age old craft tha eliminates the use of 





metal border strips and rods, And not one Yota of foam I's England's Vi-Spring mates, 


The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the oct 





Nationwide in-home delivery available, 











|) Exclusively in the United §\ im Eyes, 15507 N. Scottsdale Ra, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 
Hi 
| 






| VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 
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CHALLENGING MOUNTAIN GOLE. PAMPERING INDULGENCES. 
AT-YOUR-SERVICE CONCIERGE. 


Welcome to the West's preeminent custom private golf community - Glenwild. 


me toa spectacular Tom Fazio course design, and a Clubhouse and Spa exclusively 
ee for members. All surrounded by the majestic mountain beauty of Park City, 
host to the 2002 Olympic Games, Finally, perfection is realized. 









































Did you fall in love with the house...or the home you knew it could be? 
For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning homeowners achieve 
the look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, EJ. Victor, Guy Chaddock, 
Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


Oe loan 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com « 800.446.6599 
Los Angeles + Woodland Hills + Pasadena + Costa Mesa 
















































































"RENAISSANCE DESIGN 


Handcrafted Furniture in the 18th & 19th -c. style 


m Our exclusive design is hand 
built with a marquetry inlay 
top and can be customized to 

e suit your personal tastes and 

# needs. One is available for 

| immediate delivery in burl 

| walnut, subject to prior sale. 


Pe ee a 1136 Morena Btvp, SAN Dieco, CA 92110 » 619-27 
486 FIRST TREET, SOLVANG, CA » 805-688-4774 702 CENTER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069 » 760-747- 


Montecito - Carmel Valley 
S : INTERNATIONAL 
Ose ee STC 2h eeeetenept 


SC esrlgiel et 
805-568-0803 


Corporate Office SUC erate) 
805-966-2590 117 State Street 
ax 805-966-2435 805-966-0989 


































































































Charm 


Function 


Personality 
ture style of a Johnny Grey kitchen. 


www.johnnygrey.com 


he signa 


888 640 7879 
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DAVID GOODE 


info@davidgoode.com Catalogue available 
www.davidgoode.com 


Viewing by appointment 


with toadstools 


925-254-5941 
be Sees 1¥Ac 


) LOdge and: Ranch Interiors. 


: NG THE TRADE SINCE 1987. 
té\-aN La Cienega Blvd;,Los Angeles, CA 90069 
$10-854.0848 FAX: 310-854-6126. email: rituals@pacbell.net 


Eve this stunning 12th Century 
reproduction is from the Autun 
Cathedral in France. 20°x12"x2” 


ee 


. > 
Samutrai 12th century Samuifai Genergbirt® 
full battle armor with SWord & battle fan. 


17°x17"x2” 596 plus shipping 
96" 


: E, fy 
The 3 Graces Hellenistic refit, rd 
Century BC, Syrene Lybia. This Classic image 
is also known as “The Three Muses®,— # 
© 15"x15"x2” °99™ plus shipping 


Offering a unique collection 
of indoor and garden statuary 


Schinecken Studios 


COLLECTION 


by Imports West, Lj 
5 


PRIVILEGE 
Knows No. 
BOUNDARIES 


fe] 


GRAND Tours WITH 


FOUNDED IN 1758 


INDIA, AFRICA 
& THE MIDDLE EAST 


800.999.1758 


WWW.COXANDKINGSUSA.COM 
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Dor more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
‘dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
lighly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
treate a unique collection of home furnishings. seen to be believed. 
compilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen | We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
lifferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
urniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 

é International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close | uncompromising attention to detail. 
0 all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and ' ; Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
san Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES EeeATiON 
ARCO 


Ess Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Telephone: 818.769.5090 « Fax: 818.769.9425 














































Sh Oe CouNnTy LOCATION 
CNS INTE Bene NAL 
RURNIS FLING 


17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA ou 1} | 




































Telephone: 949.660.1200 © Fax:949. 863.0489 





When The Harbour Town Inn built their 
world class hotel on Hilton Head Island, 


The First Step Was The Floor 


t 





TED BOERNER 





They chose a beautiful Antique Heart 
Pine MultiLayer Floor from 


THE JOINERY CO.°® 1-800-726-7463 


820 Fountain St., Tarboro, NC 27886 www.joinery.com 
Choose from many different species & install right over 
concrete. Call for our portfolio of beautiful floors. 


BOOKTABLE | SAN FRANCISCO | 415.487.0110 














XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Vea seu UM ey me eMcareent 
Meru ROMA CMRI Me 
generate profits for you right at point-of 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying itin your store. 
AMATO MER IR e-ceoRTS 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 








ACO MIC Ne oa a 


No inventory investment- you pay nothing with your order 
mS RUN AC NAY 
Be CMAN Rea Race 
‘No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
mM CHO RUMR MN ASOLO 
BA TR ULOR eR 

















IF you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
ne ole ce TATUNG E 


| DESCRIBED AS ‘COOL’, LBS SIGNIFICANT BREAK FROM 
4 
} 
h 








SARMINGLY OIRECT AND SILICON VALLEY, CALIFORNIA THE BOREDOM OF THE 
SSCMATINGLY INTES"E” 932.588.0514 IGURE-PAINTING TRADITION” Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 











Ke, ed 


Romance: Amor y Pureza * A Suite of Two Images Exeéuted by the ro eae ener 


Spectrum Galleries Contemporary Fine Arts 
705 Gold Lake Drive, Suite 370 7946 Ivanhoe Avenue 
Historic Folsom, California 95630 La Jolla, California 92037 
Tel: (916) 355-8145 Tel: (858) 551-2010 


EMM OCoeC ee wliCeA was 
Agent 2nd “Publis hex 


Beg I ead Invited 


Post Office Box 25457 eve Me Beet Tere Waa) 
gio: (308) Sena ay : (808) 596-8042 e-mail: EngmanIntl@aol.com 


BRAD GODA PHOTOGRAPHY 























LAMONT O'NEAL 
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Rediscover the allure of custom couture with Vintage Vogue, sewing patterns 
and instructions for timeless designs from the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s. These 
and other fashions from Vogue Patterns are available at fine fabric stores. 


www.voguepatterns.com 





Se: ae 


IE Beauty oF Time aND Space” = THE SCULPTURE FOUNDATION 
TER RENOIR’S ON THE TERRACE 2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 
ae TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 
WWW. SEWARDJOHNSON.COM 
Sculpturefound@aol.com 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
ALBANY, NY BevVervy HILLS, CA East GRAND Forks, MN BERLIN, GERMAN’ DUBLIN, IRELAND 


rar | 





























THE CONTEMPORARY 
» AND THE TRADITIONAL ARE BOTH 
; 4 ‘ 


CLASSIC 






lierrexpert 


YOUR RESOURCE FOR NATURAL STONE 


Telephone: 1-888-771-5810 
Web site: www.pierrexpert.com * E-mail: pierrexp@total.net 

















Fine Plaster Cornices, Columns, Friezes, Rosettes, Domes, 
Ceiling and Wall Panels, Mantels, Niches 
ae 
ty 
Serre 


CLASSIC MOULDINGS®INE 


Call For Your 
(OU Re ina 


Heap Orrice/SHowroom: Toronto, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SHowroom: West Pam Beacn, Fvrorppa 


Tort Free: 1-866-745-5560 www.classicmouldings.com 


Complimentary Brochure. Product Portfolio $25.00. 
























A screen is 
just a screen 
...Unless it’s a 

Phantom 


The Phantom Screen® is unlike 
any other. Its unique retractable 
design means it’s there when you 
need it and disappears when you 
don't. 


Phantom Screens are available 
in a variety of styles and colors 
to fit with your home. Whether 
your doors are single or double, 
sliding or swinging, we have a 
Phantom Screen to meet your 
specific needs. 

See the difference a Phantom 
Screen can make. 




















To find out more c2out how o Phantom Screen fits with your home, 
visit our websife of www.phanfomsereens.com. For further 
informution contect an architect, bi'der or call 
1-888-PHANTOM to contoct o distri, tor near you. 










www.lewismittman.com ~ www.edwardferrell.com 











Lewis Mittman 2052-A, 2052-S 





Lewis Mittman 2110 














Lewis Mittman 2054 


Lewis Mittman 2122 
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Edward Ferrell 1205-A 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE - TO THE TRADE; 











D TO SLEEP 


YOU’RE NEVER TOO OLD TO BE CRA 
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www.stearnsandfoster.com 


Founded 1846 - 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: MICHAEL MORAN 





ESTATES FOR SALE 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
MANHATTAN, ALBUQUERQUE, FLORENCE, NEWPORT ... 


FLORIDA 








e Paul Rudolph’s 
Umbrella House 


1 Key, an island off the 
coast of Sarasota, Florida, 
boasts one of architect Paul 
Rudolph’s best-known designs, 
the Umbrella House. Com- 


ENGLAND 
eo green countryside 


surrounds a renovated oast- 
house in Hampshire, England. 
The residence, which sits on 
9.59 acres, is defined by a pyra- 
mid roof. The living room has 
views of the grounds and a 
raised fireplace, while the din- 
ing room has French doors 
leading to the garden. A round 
study with flagstone flooring is 
located on the first floor of the 
cylindrical oast structure. Up- 
stairs, in the master suite, the 
ceilings of the bedroom and the 
bath rise to the full height of the 
oast. £1.65 million ($2.3 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0358. 





pleted in 1953, the two-story 
structure has floor-to-ceiling 
jalousies along the front and 
rear facades, which can be 
opened for cross ventilation. A 
great room on the first floor 
contains a living and dining area 
and a step-down sitting area 


COURTESY FPDSAVILLS 


with built-in bookshelves and a 
brick fireplace. The two upstairs 
bedrooms are connected by a 
wide bridge, which overlooks 
the living area (above). Sliding 
wood panels close to provide 
the rooms with privacy. The 
box-shaped residence sits on a 





one-third-acre corner lot shad- 
ed by mature tropical plantings. 
A wood lattice awning that 
originally covered the 32-by- 
16-foot swimming pool gave the 
house its name. $1.155 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «03957. 





continued on page 170 
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4:44 THE DISCOVERY 





4:45 THE PURCHASE! 





ration. Make an intelligent decision, Fasten your seat belt. ©2001 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 


Talk about a great discovery. The 


newly refined 3.5RL° is even more of a high-performance luxury sedan than it was before. It has more horsepower 


(225 hp to be exact). More torque. A more responsive autobahn-tested suspension. And let's not overlook the added 


security of an OnStar® system. All so you can make a graceful exit. Very, very quickly. AACURA 
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| EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
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| Ce Depardon Architects 
completely renovated a i 

19th-century town house on . 
| | Manhattan’s Upper East Side. 
After stripping the structure 
down to its brick walls, the ar- t 
| ‘ chitects installed all new floors | 
! i and transformed the rear facade 
vu ia into a grid of glass and steel. A : 
i i central staircase, within a sky- | 
| | lighted atrium, connects the 
i four floors (right). Sheets of 
1 glass frame the interior space 
and allow natural light to filter j 
through the house. The first | 
By ii floor contains an eat-in kitchen | 
& and a formal dining room, which j 
5 opens to an enclosed garden. ; 
The living room and library are | 
on the second floor, while three . 
$ bedrooms occupy the top two 
: levels. A roof garden offers 
: views of the city. $6.5 million. 
5 For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0359. 
: 
i 
' VIRGINIA 
‘ »Estoutville, a Virginia 
landmark designed 
| by James Dinsmore 
esigned and built by James 
Dinsmore, who worked 
with Thomas Jefferson on 
Monticello, Estoutville was 
completed around 1830 and 
has been listed on the Virginia 
Landmarks Register since 1969. 
The two-story brick manor g 
house, which sits on 352 acres 8 
about 11 miles south of Char- & 
lottesville, Virginia, has a cop- 3 
per roof, double-glazed win- E 
dows and 11 working fireplaces. 2 
It has been extensively refur- : 
bished. Dinsmore used local E 
heart pine for the floors and de-  ~ 
i signed the north and south on the main level, is flanked by —_ opposite ends of the structure. ming pool, a koi pond, a cutting 
| f ibove right) porticos to be the dining and living rooms. It Five bedrooms are upstairs. garden and a long, walled gar- 
lentical. The lower level con- features a 14-foot-high ceiling The landscaped grounds in- den are also on the wooded site. 
is the original kitchen, a and has French doors at both clude a guesthouse, with a con- $12 million. 
lar, a living room and ends that open to the porticos. necting artist’s studio, and For information, call our Hot 
drooms. The great hall, A library and a kitchen anchor several outbuildings. A swim- Line, 212/286-6803, x0360. 
continued on page 174 















































THE PRECISION FIT® REPLACEMENT WINDOW FROM PELLA. ONCE 
feeN PROVING THAT YOU CAN EASILY REPLACE AN ORIGINAL. 








Is it the original? Or is it the replacement? With our Precision Fit® Windows, no one will ever know for sure. That’s because 








we didn’t compromise on performance or looks. We wouldn't think of it. But we did think of making replacement windows 
that are custom built to any 1/4" dimension, so they can be installed easily, without disrupting your paint or wallpaper. | 
| They’re available in a complete line of double-hung sash options, including our innovative Designer Series® or the always classic : | 
Architect Series® It’s just one of the myriad ways our windows make your home look like a masterpiece. To find out more, 


5 contact us at 1-800-54-PELLA or visit our website at www.pella.com. | 


2S 


©2000 Pella Corporation VIEWED TO BE THE BEST.” 
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ark/TM trademark of KitchenAid, U.S.A. ©2001. All-rights 
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The perfect place for all things delicious. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 








F Welcome to the complete KitchenAid kitchen. 
From built-in refrigerators to dual fuel ranges and warming drawers, it’s a total experience 
in power and precision. So every culinary dream is beautifully achieved in a kitchen 
designed to perfection. To learn more about these products and the entire | 
KitchenAid” line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 


|| MiechenAicd 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY LILA DELMAN REAL ESTATE 








» Henry Davis Sleeper 


nown for the innovative, 
themed décor of his house, 


Beauport, designer Henry Davis 


Sleeper decorated Eagle’s Nest, 








an 8,700-square-foot mansion 
set along Ocean Avenue in New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1920. The 
living room (above right) has a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, intricate 
woodwork and picture windows 


that provide ocean views. French 
doors open to a formal dining 
room with a scenic wallcovering 
and a carved marble fireplace. 
The first floor has two master 
suites, while five additional bed- 


+ 





rooms and staff quarters are up- 
stairs. The 2.5-acre property 
overlooks Gooseberry Island and 
Hazard’s Beach. Price on request. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0361. 





Who says you 


can’t see the true beauty of fabric over the Internet? 











OR § 


sa ol et 








EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


| ALBUQUERQUE 

| intner, designer and 

| builder John Calvin cre- 
‘ated Casa Rodejfia, in Albu- 

| querque, New Mexico. The 


4.75-acre compound has a main 


‘) house and a winery building, 
which stand among the vines 
that produce award-winning 





NAME: REI 


Riesling and gewtirztraminer. 
The 5,438-square-foot resi- 
dence was influenced by Span- 
ish and Moorish architecture. A 
green-clay-tiled roof crowns 
the stone-and-stucco structure, 
which has exposed-beam ceil- 
ings, French doors and windows 


| ARTICLE NO: 10011097 


! 
; 
i 
! 
/ 





ORDER FREE SAMPLE 


and four fireplaces. The second 
floor contains two bedrooms 
and the master suite, which has 
an expansive deck off the bath. 
The property features a pond 
and three covered patios. Built 
with hand-carved stone arches, 
the winery encompasses 5,704 





square feet. The first floor has a 
great room with French doors 
and a tasting room, while a bed- 
room and an office are upstairs. 
$2.795 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0362. 


continued on page 178 
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WWW.TAPESTRIA.COM 


The showroom comes to you 


Fabrics from the regions of Austria 
Netherlands “i Scandinavia 


ORDER 
Belgium () France {1 Germany \ Italy 
Spain | United Kingdom |! USA 


A HUNTER DOUGLAS COMPANY 




























































































Red leather wave sofa 





Flex sofa with two pull out extending lounges 








le Corbusier chaise 





Bombo stool Bombo chair 






Chia stool Lyra stool 








\ 
a Ny 
Barcelona Mies van der Rohe day bed Expandable oval glass table Fly sectional sofa oa 


+ 
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Flex murano glass chandelier 





Murano murrine glass sconce Milano coffee table 


SHOP ONLINE 


ll Street = www.italydesign.com www, italyd esig a .com 


94608 tel 510.420.0383 Sea * Seer 
fax 510.428.1251 MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK 


Teg |. — 3 weeks for delivery. 


LASSICS © SOFA BEDS © TABLES @ CHAIRS © RUGS © OFFICE 
MEDIA STORAGE © BAR FURNITURE ¢ BUFFETS © and more 



















DO meri mex (UTM Limi egeaetl yc 
piece of Rock ‘n Roll history! 


WNBA 
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Officially licensed from 


the Estate of Janis Joplin. 





Authentic 
reproduction 
bei Cos bats 


In her brief career, Janis Joplin left an indelible 
mark on the history of rock music. One of the 
greatest blues singers of all time, a woman of 
extremes with an electrifying on-stage presence 
whose songs captured the spirit of her generation. 
Now, you can recapture the essence of this musi- 
cal legend with the Janis Joplin Dragon Necklace. 
Faithfully molded from the original necklace, The 
Franklin Mint has created an exact replica in solid 





silver of the 






original dragon 
necklace worn by ge 
Janis Joplin at the@@y, 


; sterling silver. The original dragon necklace, worn by 
height of her - ne ae Pe err ee 
Janis Joplin in the 1960s, was a cherished possession of hers 

career. 


when she gave it to a dear friend as a heartfelt gift. Because 
of its special significance, it was later purchased at Sothe- 
by’s auction by The Franklin Mint for $15,000 and is cur- 
rently on display at The Franklin Mint Museum. 

Like the woman herself, the necklace is a show- 
stopper! The mythical creature appears to tell her story by 
its very presence! This unique treasure is available only 
from The Franklin Mint, attractively priced and payable in 
monthly installments. Issued in a strictly Limited Edition of 
just 1500 worldwide. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If 
you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you may do 
so within 30 days of your receipt of that purchase for 
replacement, credit or refund. 


A unique 
statement piece that 





perfectly captures the 
erro aaa atom nele 
ie aecB aerate 





Purchased by The Franklin 
Mint at Sotheby’s auction 



















for $15,000. = 
tc N pY~ The Franklin Mint Please mail by September 30, 2001. 
eee eee NNN Yh | gg Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
LIMITED TO JUST ; \ Ums” Please enter my order for the Janis Joplin Dragon Necklace, a 
: 


1500 WORLDWIDE. Franklin Mint exclusive. 


I need ) NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed in 10 equal monthly 
installments of $89.50* each, with the first payment due prior to shipment. 


Plus my state sales tax and a one-time charge of $5.95 for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE = : 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR/MRS/MISS_—_—__ 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS nt Se APT. # 


Necklace shown CITY/STATE ZIP 
approximately actual size. 
ea eas Bartel eneiecin annie queda 

Dragon is 5°/;" (14.61 cm) long ack onlay i 
x 3" (7.62 cm) wide. 


SHARING YOUR PASSION FOR COLLECTING - 





THE FRANKLIN MINT 



































ituated in Litchfield County, 

Connecticut, a white clap- 
board house that was construct- 
ed in 1773 has been sensitively 
restored. The three-story Colo- 
nial residence features five bed- 
rooms, original wide-plank 
hardwood floors and staff ac- 
commodations. Built-in cabi- 
netry throughout the 3,590- 
square-foot structure includes 





I 


Robert D. Farquhar 
on the fairway 

asa Ladera, in Pebble 

Beach, California, over- 
looks Carmel Bay, the Pacific 
and the sixth hole of the well- 
known golf course (below). 
Designed in 1926 by Robert D. 
Farquhar, the more than 7,500- 
square-foot residence has host- 
ed presidents, golf champions 
and heads of state from around 
the world. The recently restored 








closets that line the upstairs 
hallway and bookshelves that 
flank the living room fireplace 
(right). The kitchen was ex- 
panded and has a seating area 
with banquettes, a dining area, a 
butler’s pantry and access to a 
screen porch. Three bedrooms 
and an office, with Dutch doors 
and windows on three sides, 
overlook the rear lawn, which 














features boxwoods and mature 
trees that provide the house 
with shade. The second-floor 
master bedroom and the living 
room, which has floor-to-ceil- 
ing windows, enjoy views of the 


and remodeled house has French 
doors, exposed beams and oak 
floors. There are two large bed- 
room suites, with walk-in clos- 
ets, and one additional bedroom. 
An office has cherrywood cabi- 
netry, state-of-the-art electronics 
and ocean views. The former 
staff wing has been converted 
into a spacious artist’s studio. 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


public green across from the 
house. A gardener’s outbuilding 
was added to the site in 1995. 
$895,000. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0363. 


The property, which is on one 
of the largest privately owned 
parcels in the Del Monte Forest, 
is surrounded by redwoods and 
oaks and landscaped with stone 
patios. There is also a 60-yard 
tee with a putting green and 
sand traps. $30 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0364. 
continued on page 182 
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This is Kate taking a vacation. 
This is Kate’s money not taking a vacation. 









KATE DUFFY’S 
MERRILL LYNCH: 


ADVICE AND GUIDANCE FROM 
HER PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
ADVISOR, ANTHONY SMITH: 






MERRILL LYNCH FINANCIAL ADVISOR ANTHONY SMITH 






Anthony Smith knows Kate's financial 
future depends upon more than just a stock 


portfolio. Yet Kate wants her investments to be simple 





t enough to manage that she can still live a life. That's 





why Anthony recommended the Unlimited Advantage*™ 





brokerage service. For an annual asset-based fee, Kate's 


able to implement her financial strategy, revise it based 





on market conditions, and get a unified statement of 
her accounts, without paying commissions on most 
trades. This is how Merrill Lynch simplifies Kate's life. 
How can we simplify yours? 


MERRILL LYNCH 
WEALTH MANAGEMENT 


Contact a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor. 1-800-MERRILL orvist ASAMERRILL.ML.COM 





Ask Merrill 






























































































































































LUXURIOUS CUSTOM CABINETRY 
THE WAY YOU WANT IT 


VISIT US AT 
WWwW.CORSICABINETS.COM 


AVAILABLE FROM 
CORSI DEALERS NATIONWIDE 

















Wis Serena is located on 
the hill of Bellosguardo, 
south of the river Arno, in Flo- 
rence. Built in the late 1800s, 
the villa has been restored by its 
present owners. A vaulted ceil- 
ing highlights the living room 
(right), which has arched win- 
dows overlooking the grounds. 
The master suite has a study, 
two dressing rooms and a pri- 
vate terrace. There are four ad- 
ditional bedrooms and a play- 
room with a children’s garden 
outside. Most of the wood- and 
ironwork, such as the fireplaces 
and the outdoor furnishings, 
were handmade by local crafts- 
men. The grounds and gardens 
were designed by a Florentine 
landscape architect, who creat- 
ed a network of terraces and 
paths that afford views of the 
Tuscan countryside. A lawn- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


surrounded swimming pool, a 
summerhouse and a dining ter- 
race with a barbecue provide 
entertaining space. 7 million eu- 
ros ($5.9 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0365. 
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® Thorp Design 
former stable in London’s 
Mayfair district has been 
completely renovated by Thorp 
Design. The 16,500-square-foot 
house has a central courtyard 
and a new basement level with 
a carport, a pool and a gym. A 
first-floor skylighted living room 





leads to a cloister. Upstairs are 

seven bedrooms, including the 

master suite, which has a dressing 

room twice the size of the bed- 

room. A guest bedroom (above) 

offers access to a roof garden. 

£18 million ($25 million). 

For information, call our Hot 

Line, 212/286-6803, x0366. 
continued on page 188 | 











Amdega 


handmade in 
England since 1874 
from the finest 
timber and glass. 
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AMDEGA 
ESTABLISHED 1874 | 


Amdega and Machin design offices 
throughout the USA and Canada. 
Please call 1-800-449-7348 


www.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 
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PaeORTERS OF FINE HOME FURNISHINGS SINCE 1928 


THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS GREENWICH HIGH POINT LOS ANGELES 


800 431 4455 www.decorativecrafts.com 
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CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


SOFAS 
SOFABEDS 
CHAIRS 
OTTOMANS 
GHAISE LOUNGE 
Every AVERY BOARDMAN 


piece is manufactured by 
hand, one-at-a-time... 





...even our custom mattress 
and box-spring units. 


CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


UPHOLSTERED 
BOX SPRING & BEDS 


BEDDING 

DAYBEDS 

HI-RISERS 
MATTRESSES 
HEAD BOARDS 


A little known fact: So fully dedicated is AVERY BOARDMAN to the handling and application of designer 
materials this ee generation firm continually refuses offers to solicit an in-house line of textiles deliberately 
concentrating all resources to the creation of fine upholstery in the perfection of the designer's vision. 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED Top: Room design, Arron Ast Interiors 

D&D BUILDING, 979 Third Ave., N.Y., NY 10022 Photography, Frank Ritter. Sofa style #136 
Tel: 1.800.501.4850 « 212.688.7123 Left chair style #136, Right chair style #302 
Fax: 212.838.9046 Ottoman style #403 

Paris 72 Rue De Lille, 75007 Middle: Kevin Walsh, third generation master 
Tel. 01 45 55 49 84 craftsman 

CALLARD & OsGOoD Cincinnati, OH - W.B.D. Design Bottom: Room design, James Rixner A.S.1.D 


Center * St. Louis, MO - Fran Turner * Chicago, IL Photography, Bill Rothchild. Bed style #539 


Minne se clier Uinta pene) Visit our new on-line catalogue 


Beacon Hill Atlanta, GA * Boston, MA * Dallas, TX * Dania, FL with “live” showroom browsers at 

Houston, TX * Los Angeles, CA ¢ Philadelphia, PA www.averyboardman.com 

San Francisco, CA « Seattle, WA ¢ Troy, MI * Washington, DC r A Cal 
y | Y pe) 
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Extensive 192 page 4/color Catalogue and Price List - $20 credited through your interior designer or architect | Se ' \ Bl | 
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MASTERS OF LIGHT 
CG Aw Ie RSE Rey. 


SIMON BULL 


THOMAS KINKADE 
ROBERT LYN NELSON 





























550 Wave Street * Monterey, CA 93940 ®° 831-657-2907 


Media Arts Group, Inc. is a publicly traded company listed on the NYSE (MDA). ©2001 Howard Behrens, MAGI, Morgan Hill, CA 
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COURTESY LANG REAL ESTATE 
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INSYLVANIA 
® Harry K. Thaw and 


Evelyn Nesbit’s | 
summer hideaway 





Imhurst was built in 1902 

for Harry K. Thaw, the ec- 
centric millionaire best known 
for killing architect Stanford 
White on the Roof Garden of 


wife, the infamous Evelyn Nes- 
bit, used the Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, property as a 
summer retreat. Secluded on 


ae = — “ aa Fe 3 @ Madison Square Garden in 
Pala: «| SRE Ci Sie 1906. Thaw and his showgirl 


te 


over 130 acres of forest and 
farmland, the nine-bedroom 
Tudor-style house has original 
wallpaper in the living and dining 
rooms. Intricate woodwork is 
found throughout. $1.2 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0367. 0 
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[PROFESSIONAL DESIGN RESOURCE] 


PierceMartin is only available through your interior 
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he Richmond, Virginia— 

based outdoor furniture 
company McKinnon and Har- 
ris, whose clients include David 
Kleinberg and Greg Jordan, 
has added to its stable of tradi- 
tionally styled wrought-alu- 
minum designs. The Albemarle 
collection of tables is named af- 
ter the county, at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, that is 
home to Thomas Jefferson’s 
Monticello. Tops are available 
in glass, French limestone or 
aluminum. The Beaufort collec- 
tion, which was inspired by 
Duncan Phyfe, includes side and 
dining chairs, a chaise longue, 
two- and three-seat benches and 
an armchair. 
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“McKinnon and Harris cre- 
ates edited versions of traditional 
furniture: slightly contempo- 
rized but without being overtly 
modern,” says Kleinberg, who 
purchased several Beaufort 
armchairs for a project in Cali- 
fornia. “I look for comfort and 
quality in outdoor pieces. It’s 
also nice to have enough items 
in a line around which to work a 
design concept.” In the Camel- 
back collection, a sofa offers a 
softer option to the Camelback 
bench. The company offers 
11 standard finishes, as well as a 
variety of custom ones. McKin- 
non and Harris, 1730 Rhoad- 
miller St., Richmond, VA 23220; 
804/358-2385. 
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he colors draw you in,” 

Leslie Jones says of 

Frank Connet’s textiles. 
“T love repeating forms, and some 
of the shapes in Frank’s work are 
sumple, large-scale designs that I 
enjoy.” Jones (left, with Connet, 
at his workshop) recently com- 
missioned some throws and bed- 
coverings from Connet’s Chicago 
studio, Textile Restoration. 
“I love the traditional methods 
he uses. Each strip of fabric is 
slightly different, which gives a 
piece texture.” 

Connet started out restoring 
antique textiles, among them 
Japanese folk designs, and soon 
began creating his own fabrics 
(above right). He employs a tra- 
ditional Japanese dyeing tech- 
nique called shibori “to create 
uncomplicated shapes that allude 
to natural forms,” he says. “My 
initial interest in old textiles was 
the quality of their color. The 


An armchair from the 
Beaufort collection at 
McKinnon and Harris 
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depth, variation and richness 
achieved with natural dyes was 
unlike anything I had seen.” 





Connet uses traditional dyes 
such as indigo for blue and 
madder root and cochineal for 
red. By appointment. Textile 
Restoration, www.connetart.com; | 
773/665-2259. 


continued on page 192, 
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“At Beacon Hill, what goes on in the bedroom is 


our business.” 
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BEACON ShpPtts 
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COMPLETE LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS. 800.921.5050. 
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Act Natural 


eter’s attention to sur- 

face, his unconventional 

forms and the hand-built 
quality of what he does are won- 
derful,” William T. Georgis 
says of New York ceramist Pe- 
ter Lane. “I love including his 


pieces in my interiors as a coun- 
terpoint to tailored design.” 
Georgis (left, with some recent 










creations) is also drawntothe 4%} 


functional aspects of Lane’s 
pieces. “They’re not necessarily 
intended just as sculpture.” 
Lane, a former painter, segued 
into ceramics after taking a pot- | 
tery class. “I instantly fell in love 
with the medium,” he explains. 
“I was able to achieve more— 
the textures and surfaces auto- 
matically provided me with the 
richness I was searching for in 
my paintings. I haven’t looked 
back since.” Lane prefers to 
make earthenware and porcelain 
objects, and he is partial to nat- 
ural colors. By appointment. Pe- | 
ter Lane; 212/420-0168. 


A terra-cotta vase with 
lead glaze and a stone- 
ware vase fitted as an 

uplight, at Peter Lane 














Very funny 


business, 
indeed! 


Edited by Robert Mankoff, 


cartoon editor of The New Yorker 


With an introductory essay 
by David Remnick, editor 
of The New Yorker 


Available wherever books are sold 
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Introducing New York's new landmark condominium residences: 
One Central Park at AOL Time Warner Center. Two crystalline towers crowning an unprecedented confluence of culture, entertainment, technology 
CORIO TURE NC Me SMUT OLRM Y CC HCSMICUICIMNCUNC CUMIN MOC RIM REIL Bet @ITMOCCU Tema cRSIClM MOU ea elt Ca 
of everything. Magnificently appointed residences starting on the 52nd floor are estimated up to $10 million. Full floor, 8400 sq. ft. custom pent- 
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1 Aha a South Tower, 25 AOL Time Warner Center, New York, New York a Sponsor: COLUMBUS CENTRE RESIDENTIAL LLC, an affiliate of The Related Companies, L.P. 625 Madison Avenue, 
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This is not an offering. No offering can be-made until an offering plan is filed with the peer cuiealG of Law of the State of New York. This advertisement is made pursuant to Cooperative Policy Statement No. 1 issued 
by the New York State General. File No, CP-01-0018. 






We are ue to the letter and spirit of U.S. policy for the achievement of equal housing opportunity bg as the Nation. We encourage and support an affirmative advertising and marketing program in which there are no 
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Photographed in entirety at Park Towers (onions, 
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THE TOP FIVE 
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BUILDINGS 


NATIONWIDE 


LUXURY LIST 9? 
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PR Towers 


THE ONE ADDRESSIN LAS VEGAS 


One HUGHES CENTER Dr. LAS VEGAS P a =4 ; ‘ aclual| 
, i 
i 


Combining old world class with services and amenities to rival the world’s finest five-star hotels, Park Towers is the only choice for tho 

. who seek the ultimate standard of living. With only 84 exclusive residences, every home offers rooms of extraordinary proportions an| 
~ exquisite attention to detail. With spectacular views of the Las Vegas Strip, which is only minutes away, you will never feel far from it al 
-Yet, with a private residents’ only spa and health club, swimming pool, tennis court, luxurious screening room, landscaped garden 
wuthentic wine cellar, concierge, around-the-clock valet parking and even state-of-the-art entertainment facilities at your disposal, it 
erstandable if you choose to let the world come to you instead. But with more than 80% of the residences sold, only a few opportur 

main. for immediate occupancy. For a private appointment to view the most luxurious models in Las Vegas, please call (702) 696-0604 


measly a Pics epida be FROM 2100-5400 SQUARE FEET, $750,000 TO $4,500,000 
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ING York-based designer 
and architect Carlos 
Aparicio’s trips to Paris almost 
always include a visit to Atelier 
du Marbre, in Saint-Ouen. “I 
have all my restoring done in 
Paris,” he says, “and Atelier du 


Marbre isn’t just another quar- 
ry. It’s a terrific source for rare 
antique marble, and the crafts- 
people are incredibly knowl- 
edgeable. If you’re looking for a 
piece of black Belgian marble 
for an old chipped table, they 
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can tell you how it should be 
placed and what type of surface 
to give it.” Aparicio recently 
brought in a pair of Brandt con- 
sole tables, one of which was 
missing its base. “It was made of 
a strange yellow marble from 


Y Sc 





Echelon" 










the south of France,” he recalls. 
“They matched the patinas per- 
fectly so that one base didn’t look § 
old and the other new.” Atelier 
du Marbre, 39 rue des Poisson- 
niers, 93400 Saint-Ouen; 33-1- 
40- 11-24-84. 
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| THOMSON AVENUE, LONG ISLAND City, N.Y. 1 
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THE TRADE 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


Imost twenty years 
ago Paul Hogan 
made his first state- 
side appearance ina 

series of television commer- 

cials for the Australian Tour- 
ist Commission, in which the 
affable Aussie flashed his 
pearly whites, bade us g’day 
and coaxed us Down Under 
with his promise to slip an- 
other shrimp on the barbie. 

It was his inaugural feature 

film, about a folksy croco- 

dile hunter who trades the 
outback for the shoals of 

Manhattan, that put the per- 

former on the world map. 

Crocodile Dundee earned Ho- 

gan an Oscar nomination for 

Best Original Screenplay and 





JIM MCHUGH 








Architecture by The Warner Group 


Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Australian actor and Crocodile Dun- 
dee star Paul Hogan and his wife, 
Linda Kozlowski (left), asked The 
Warner Group Architects to con- 
nect a diminutive 1860s farmhouse 
in Santa Barbara, California, to its 
separate garage and then to expand 
and reconfigure the residence. 


BELow: Visible from the rear of the 
house are the finials, fish-scale cedar 
shingles and windowpanes of hand- 
blown glass that the couple had re- 
quested to match those of the orig- 
inal structure. OppostrE: The porch 
off the parlor overlooks the pool 
and is often used for entertaining. 








‘THE ACTOR AND HIS WIFE, LINDA} 
KOZLOWSKI, IN SANTA BARBARA _ | 

















































































































Ricut: “The parlor was one of only 
a few rooms that stayed the same,” 
says principal architect Thiep Cung. 
The architects, working with a sam- 
ple of the existing flooring, replaced 
the old boards throughout the house 
with new pine planks. The furnish- 
ings are by designer Kerry Joyce. 


a Golden Globe for Best Per- 
formance by an Actor in a 
Motion Picture—Comedy or 
Musical and took in $360 mil- 
lion in international box of- 
fice receipts. Like most block- 
busters, the movie spawned a 
couple of sequels, most re- 
cently Crocodile Dundee in Los 
Angeles, which found Mick 
Dundee braving that city’s 
freeways, spas and country- 
western gay bars. 

Crocodile Dundee has been 
good to Paul Hogan. In 1990 
the actor married Linda Koz- 
lowski, the woman behind 
Dundee’s sidekick, Sue, and 
between roles the couple un- 
wind at their hideaways in 
Colorado and Australia, as 
well as at their home base in 
southern California. In real 
life they’ve felt quite at ease 
in Los Angeles—until re- 
cently, that is. Sunk deep in a 


wicker chair on the porch of 
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their current headquarters in 
Santa Barbara, Hogan ex- 
plains. “We’d come up here 
from L.A. for weekends, stay 
with friends in Carpinteria or 
at the San Ysidro Ranch. Then 
we'd drive back down to the 
city and start to get depressed. 
One day we thought: What 
are we driving back for? In- 
deed, we rented a place here 
a matter of weeks after that.” 

“We came up to house 
hunt,” continues Kozlowski. 
“We looked and looked. I was 
kind of getting homesick for 
the East Coast and wanted 
either one of those wonder- 
ful Shingle Style houses or 
a nineteenth-century clap- 
board—but everything we 
saw was Italian or Mediter- 
ranean. We’d noticed this lit- 
tle Victorian-style cottage, 
but the real estate guy said, 
‘It’s the size of a pea, it’s total- 
ly run-down, and it’s been on 





“The goal was to update the 1860s 
structure and add square footage to 
improve the functionality,” Cung ex- 
plains. ABove: The early-1800s por- 
trait in the dining room is from New 
England. Kozlowski arranged the in- 
teriors using custom-made Joyce 
furniture almost exclusively. 
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Opposrre: A bay window in the study 
was created ially for a crescent- 
shaped ebony desk by Joyce. “Whole 
rooms were designed around the fur- 
niture,” says architect and company 
head Jack Warner. “It’s rare that you 
have all of the furnishings before 
you've built the house.” 


| 
| 
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the market for ages.’ Finally 
we came and looked, and we 


.” 


were just charmed by it. 
The house, built in the 

- 1860s, clicked with both Koz- 
lowski (whose native Con- 
Mecticut is rich in Victori- 
an-style houses) and Hogan 
(whose native Sydney is too). 
One of the area’s few houses 
in that style, it boasted steep 
gables and tall finials and a 
yraparound porch. It also 
Dossessed sagging floors, slop- 
ag walls and cramped rooms. 

Tt was so small,” recalls Koz- 
owski. “Like a dollhouse.” 
They began consulting archi- 
tects to come up with some- 


thing more suited to family 
living—for by this time the 
pair were expecting a baby. 
The Santa Barbara—based 
Warner Group Architects, 
whose preliminary design for 
a Victorian-style addition to 
the local humane society of- 
fices won the couple over, 
devised a plan to preserve the 
main house and create more 
space by annexing a detached 
garage and studio. They saved 
the old parlor and dining 
room; expanded the family 
room, kitchen and staircase; 
and fashioned a master bed- 
room, gym and guest bed- 


room out of the former ga- 


rage and studio—with no 
small amount of industry. 
“The floor of the old house 
was sloping about four inch- 
es,” reports Warner partner 
Thiep Cung, the project’s 
principal architect. “We had 
to lift the house and level it 
one portion at a tme.” “The 
skeleton was there, but we 
rearranged the bones,” adds 
architect Jack Warner, who 
heads the firm. For the exte- 
rior, the architects tracked 
down appropriate fish-scale 
shingles and wavy handblown 
glass to match that in the tall 
windows original to the house. 

“Everyone said it would 


BELow: Box beams, a beaded-board 
ceiling and tongue-and-groove wall 
panels in the new family room lend 

a “Connecticut country feel,” notes 
Kozlowski. “We added the fireplace,” 
says Cung. “The room had been part 
of the original family room and the 

laundry.” Sconce by Waterworks. 





have been a lot easier to just 
start from scratch, but it 
wouldn’t have had the char- 
acter,” reasons Kozlowski, who 
consulted with designer Ker- 
ry Joyce to infuse the new and 
expanded interiors with the 
personality of the old rooms. 
She haunted local libraries 
and hardware stores and an- 
tiques sources to find just the 
right hinges, knobs and grates, 
as well as plumbing and light 
fixtures that were both faith- 
ful and unfussy. 

“T was a stickler about keep- 
ing it true to the architecture 
but also young and fresh,” she 
says. “I didn’t want froufrou 
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Top: “We raised the roof over the 
master bedroom because the ceiling 
was so low; the balcony was added to 
capture the mountain views,” Cung 
says. Mansour rug. ABOVE: The mas- 
ter bath was situated beneath the 
pitched roof. Waterworks fixtures 
shower and in Kohler tub. 


stuff.” Thus, a quiet palette of 
taupes and khakis and ivories; 
green and gray pine floors 
for a clean, beachy effect; 
and, instead of a wallcover- 
ing or vivid color, paneling 
and other architectural ele- 
ments to bring the walls to life. 
Furniture that Joyce had on- 
ly recently designed for the 
couple’s Los Angeles residence 
inspired additional details. 


Paul Hogan’s contributions 
were more pragmatic than 
his wife’s. “I had to pay for 
it,” he deadpans. “It always 
costs twice as much as you’re 
planning to spend.” The ac- 
tor did provide invaluable as- 
sistance in determining the 
proportions of rooms and 
their contents: “The measur- 
ing tape was my other main 
contribution,” he allows. 


He also had a hand in the 
landscaping. “Paul wanted all 
lawn, and I wanted all gar- 
dens,” Kozlowski explains. “So 
our gardens keep creeping 
up every time he goes away.” 
In addition to gently rolling 
greensward and borders of 
jasmine and roses arranged 
by landscape designer Eric 
Nagelmann, there are mature 
palms and oaks and a moss- 








shrouded pond that the cou- 
ple refer to as Cajun Cor- 
ner. “A part of me wanted 
to do Connecticut outside,” 
says Kozlowski. “Another part 
wanted Key West, and an- 
other part wanted Savannah. 
We got it all.” A little wood- 
en playhouse near the pond 
suits their now two-and-a- 
half-year-old son, who re- 
treats to the space to eat his 


lunch undisturbed by Paddy, 
a gregarious golden retriever. 

How does the rest of the 
family spend its idle hours? 
“Tdly,” replies Paul Hogan, 
channeling Mick Dundee’s 
best laconic humor. “Moun- 
tain, beach, travel, eat.” They 
enjoy running on the beach 
with Paddy and having pic- 
nics in the foothills of the 
Santa Ynez Mountains, just 


behind the house. Friends 
drop in for barbecues and 
visits on the porch. “This is 
where we live,” he says, rap- 
ping the arms of his wicker 
chair. “The porch, the family 
room, the kitchen.” And quite 
comfortably, thank you. “I’d 
describe this as the place your 
grandma would own, right 
down to the porch swing. If 
your grandma was rich.” 0 


A rustic willow-branch fence sepa- 
rates the yard from the lily pond, 
where the couple enjoy having after- 
noon tea in the Australian tradition. 
Truckloads of hanging moss adorn 
the trees “for a sleepy southern 
feeling,” says Kozlowski. Pottery 
Barn Adirondack chair, far left. 



































THE DESIGNER SHOWS | 


HIS PASSION FOR COLOR IN 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


Text by Aileen Mehle 
Photography by Edward J. North 





arleton Varney just 
doesn’t like beige. 
He doesn’t like it 
at all. Finds it dull 
and unimaginative, even arid. 
That’s because he loves color 
—the richer, bolder and more 
vibrant the better. Everything 
he has ever designed in his 
forty-year career—the cas- 
tles, the hotels, the private 
houses he brings to life with 
his vivid palette—attests to 
that. He could be called the 
Matisse of decorators. 

A telling example of his 
passion for all things ripe 
- with color is Varney’s coun- 
try house, Hillandale Farm, in 
upstate New York, which is 
situated in rustic splendor at 
the foot of a mountain in the 
Hudson River valley. When 
he bought it thirty years ago, 
the house, built in 1790, was 


scarcely more than one big 
room with two small adja- 
cent rooms. But he was taken 
with the views and the mar- 
velous location and immedi- 
ately realized its potential. 
At the time, Varney had 
been looking for a weekend 
house—a place where his 
young son could live the 
outdoor life, a retreat from 
hectic New York City to 
enjoy while he was grow- 
ing up. This, to Varney, was 
the perfect space, surrounded 
by verdant acreage, ready 
for him to move right in. 
Well, not quite. For the next 
two years the designer lived 
in guest quarters in a near- 
by barn while the transfor- 
mation he visualized was be- 
ing completed. A two-story 
whitewashed brick-and-wood 
structure took shape, incor- 


ee 


“Tt’s a classic white clapboard house 
like the one I grew up in,” Carleton 
Varney (opposite) says of Hillan- 
dale Farm, the country retreat he 
built in the Hudson River valley. 
ABOVE: At left is part of the original, 
one-story 1790 structure. Columns 
delineate the long front porch. 


BELow: The house and the nearby 
barns stand amid wooded acres at 
the base of a mountain in upstate 
New York. “The property was once 
a tree farm.” Varney and his sons 
use the hillside in the foreground 
for tobogganing in the winter and 
picnics in the warmer seasons. 
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BeLow: “There’s nothing like a 
grand piano to help fill a big room, 
to provide wonderful music for par- 
ties,” the designer points out. “I 
have one in every house I own.” 
Atop it is a wood-and-tin sculp- 
ture of a sarimanok, the Philip- 
pine bird that represents hospitality. 


sah ee 





porating the existing first- 
floor, beamed living room. 

“I didn’t want another one 
of those pine-cute Hudson 
Valley houses,” he explains. “I 
wanted to make a statement.” 
With the help of architect 
Henry Fournier, he construct- 
ed a beautiful white clapboard 
house accented with green 
shutters. And, Varney being 
Varney, it is—make no mistake 
about it—a very green green. 

Was his penchant for hay- 
ing color all around him—a 
source of energy and inspira- 
tion and the reason he de- 
signs and decorates according- 
ly—influenced by the time he 
spent with legendary interior 
designer Dorothy Draper? 
He says yes. “To me it repre- 
sents magic and fantasy. I 

imply need color in my life 
ind in my business.” 

neandering white fence 

s Hillandale Farm. A 

lriveway leads to the im- 





posing house, a farmhouse re- 
ally, which has a pitched roof 
and a long porch with eight 
white columns. The six big 
rocking chairs there are paint- 
ed a brilliant red. The porch 
ceiling is done in a soft aqua 
shade that is similar to Jeffer- 
son blue, the color of the liv- 
ing room ceiling. 

Varney is an ardent admir- 
er of Thomas Jefferson, and 
it’s clear that Jefferson’s style 
and taste informs his own. For 
instance, he designed a fabric 
with a welter of roses and pe- 
onies set off by a blue back- 
ground. “It’s called Shannon- 
grove Garden,” he says. “I 


Ricut: “The former living room, 
which was one of the three original 
rooms in the farmhouse when I 
bought it, is now the dining room,” 
says Varney. “I left it basically as it 
was. Small floorboards wouldn’t do, 
though, so I put in wide planks and 
had them stenciled.” Kindel chairs. 











used it for a table skirt in the 
entrance hall and for the cur- 
tains and the sofa in the liv- 
ing room. My sons, who own 


the house with me, hate it. I 
told them as long as I’m alive, 
it stays. After I’m gone, they 
can do anything they want 
with the house.” 

Even paint it beige? 

The huge living room has 
a Varney-designed azalea-red 
strié wallcovering and inter- 
esting floors made from wood 
planks salvaged from Consti- 
tution Wharf in Boston, where 
for years they held up the pier. 
He sent them to a mill to be 
planed, and now they are laid 
down throughout the house. 

The designer’s dramatic 
sensibility is most obvious in 
the living room, where the so- 
phisticated arrangement in- 
cludes a Chinese Aubusson- 
style carpet; red-upholstered 
club chairs; a marble bust of 
Hermes; a concert grand pi- 
ano in a corner; and Hudson 

Valley quilts. Varney believes 
you should take a fabric you 
are crazy about and use its 
colors everywhere you can. 

The corner cabinets in the 
pine-paneled library come 
from London, as do the gold- 
and-gray tole lamps. The side 

tables are made to look like 
stacks of books. There are 
Peking glass plates from Hong 
Kong and a Chinese platter 
on the mantel. Unfurled across 
the floor is a Heriz rug. 

The dining room, formerly 
the living room, is painted the 
color of Indian clay and has 
wide floor planks that have 
been stenciled over with eigh- 
teen-inch squares. The nine- 
teenth-century Georgian-style 
table seats sixteen; the ball- 


“T created a warm and envelop- 

ing library around the carved pine 
orner cabinets, which came from 
London,” says Varney. “The deep 

chinoiserie-patterned fab- 

nicel complements the thir- 

iz rug.” Wing chair and 
ed-book tables from Kindel. 
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“To me it represents magic 
and fantasy. | simply 
need color in my life—and 
in my business.” 


and-claw-footed chairs, with 
brown-and-cream cushions, 
are reproductions of ones that 
belonged to Varney’s mother. 

The four-poster in the mas- 
ter bedroom, a Varney design, 
is hung with the same fabric 
as the draperies, a lavender, 
melon and light green plaid on 
cream; it’s all very Monticello. 
A floral needlepoint carpet 
spreads out beneath a big has- 
sock. By the window is an 
English partners desk, where 
Varney likes to write. 

You could say that Carleton 
Varney first made his mark in 
the world when he was twenty 
years old and decorated Dro- 
moland Castle in Ireland, em- 
ploying the dazzling colors 
that became his trademark. In 
1960 he met Dorothy Drap- 
er, and in 1964 he bought 
the company that still bears 
her name. She died in 1969. 


ABOVE: “One day I saw an amaz- 
ing twig horse outside a shop. I 
, but it wasn’t for sale. I then 
down the artist, Rita Dee. 
med mine Rosinante, after 
ixote’s horse. I attended the 
ty of Madrid years ago, and 
inated by Spanish lore.” 





Through the years his stellar 
projects have ranged from 
hotels such as The Breakers, 
in Palm Beach, Florida (see 
Architectural Digest, November 
1998), and the Grand Hotel, 
on Michigan’s Mackinac Is- 
land (see Architectural Digest, 
August 1981), to houses for 
Rosalynn and Jimmy Carter. 
“I have the youngest dec- 
orating staff in the oldest 
established continuously op- 
erating industrial and interi- 
or design firm in the United 
States,” he remarks proudly. 
“And I never create places 
people don’t remember.” 0 


Ricut: “The bed I designed reminds 
me of a traditional one you might 
find in, say, Charleston,” notes Var- 
ney. He adds, “I sit on the Windsor 
chair at the English partners desk 
and write my column, ‘Your Family 
Decorator.’ ” Hand-painted flow- 
ers adorn the walls. Stark carpet. 
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Molyneux 


PLUMBING THE ESSENCE OF PARISIAN 
STYLE IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 
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Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Marina Faust 


t was William Butler Yeats who 
wrote the singular phrase “In 
dreams begins responsibility,” but 
it was Delmore Schwartz who made 
it famous—and plural—when he pur- 
loined it for the title of his watershed 
short story “In Dreams Begin Responsi- 
bilities.” For Juan Pablo Molyneux, re- 
sponsibilities not only begin there but 
continue there without respite. “I am a 
designer who can’t stop working on his 


“Contemporary art is placed with- 
in a seventeenth-century building,” 
Juan Pablo Molyneux (above) says 
of his Paris apartment. Lert: In 
the living room, 18th-century fur- 
nishings join works by Francis Ba- 
con, Picasso and the Giacometti 
brothers. Marquise velvet, JAB. 


projects, even after he has fallen asleep,” 
he insists, “and when I wake in the mid- 
dle of the night to visit the refrigerator 
for a glass of champagne, I often feel in- 
spired to go to my office to set down in 
my sketchbook what I was dreaming.” 
Not that he has that far to go: Early in 
his career Molyneux made a pact with 
himself—that the ground floor of what- 
ever house he lived in would serve as his 
office. And he proceeded to make good on 
that promise, first in his native Santiago, 
later in Buenos Aires and later still when 
he moved to Manhattan, in 1983, and 
came to occupy the whole of a six-story 
limestone mansion in the East Sixties. 
“This upstairs/downstairs arrangement 
has been ideal for me,” he explains, 
“because my personal life and my pro- 
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Brow: The designer describes the 
stainless-steel-and-Lucite stair- 
case leading from the fifth floor to 
the roof terrace as “very seventies.” 


fessional life are totally intertwined.” 

Recently, after sitting down and calcu- 
lating how many trips a year to Europe he 
was going to have to make in order to ful- 
ly service his ever-expanding English and 
French client list, the designer decided to 
open a satellite office in Paris and, when 
there, to live—comme d’habitude—above 
the shop. “I was looking for something 
very eighteenth century and Neoclassi- 
cal that would fit my personal aes- 
thetic,” he says. “Then one night I ran 
into a friend who mentioned that she 
had a two-thousand-square-foot triplex 
for rent on a quiet side street in the fifth 
arrondissement, the oh-so-bohemian 
Quartier Latin, and that the ground 
floor of the building also happened to 
be available. I couldn’t believe my luck.” 

Molyneux repaired to the premises at 
once. The flat turned out to comprise 
the third, fourth and fifth floors, plus 
the roof terrace, of a seventeenth-century 
stone-and-stucco house on the narrow, 
twisty rue Maitre-Albert. “I recognized 


Lert: The oak-beamed sitting 
room/guest bedroom features 18th- 
ian pieces such as a Jap- 
anese paper screen and Chinese 
irs. The circa 1970 Berceaux 
low tables were designed by Diego 
Giacemetti. The sofa is covered in 
suede from Edelman Leather. 








Opposite: In the dining room, 

| the designer used contemporary 

Teather-and-iron chairs with a 19th- 

‘century mahogany table from Ber- 

nard Steinitz Antiquaire. The oil is 
ature Mort, 1945, by Oscar Domin- 

guez; at right is a 1970 bronze by 
lorgio de Chirico, Les Philosophes. 


ABOVE: Ina corner of the study are 
a leather-topped Louis XVI library 
table and Consulate library arm- 
chairs from Bernard Steinitz Anti- 
quaire. The painting on the table is 
Tauro, 1950, by Oscar Dominguez; 
above it are a pair of circa 1970 col- 
lages by Mimo Rotella. 








it for what it was—the quintessence of a 
pied-a-terre,” he recounts. “Although it 
failed to have the grand proportions I’d 
set my heart on, it had an intimate feeling 
—there were these old beam ceilings in 
some of the rooms and, actually, a mot-so- 
very-humble brick vaulted ceiling in the 
living room.” From the terrace above, he 
saw that he could see the even less inglo- 
ious spires of Notre Dame clear across 
e Seine. And as for Neoclassicism, the 
rondissement was home to a veritable 
mple of it—the noble Panthéon. 
Before the designer could get down 


) 


“| don’t believe in 
peaceful interiors—the 
feeling Is vivant.” 


to making the empty space beautiful, he 
had to make it livable—what he calls “a 
working home, which means a home that 
works”—since he was planning to spend 
at least a week a month there. “Bear in 
mind that I was all alone in a foreign 
country, without assistants,” he says. “For 
a moment there, I was very tempted to 


go out and buy a how-to book, but then 
I remembered that the procuring of pots 
and pans was also supposed to be part of 
my profession—the putting-a-place-to- 
gether side of things. So I did it myself, 
and I must say I did it all in three days. 
But it was quite an encounter with real- 
ity: I had to learn the hard way the 
words for things like ‘strainer,’ and I 
had to move from place to place saddled 
with glassware and flatware. And an- 
other thing: I had now become my 
own client and therefore, by definition, 
continued on page 286 | 





The master suite continues the 
theme of rich colors and Asian ele- 
ments. ABOVE: In the bedroom is a 
Japanese painted screen. The wall- 
covering is Ultrasuede from Robert 
Allen. ABOVE RIGHT: The room has 
leopard-print draperies and a 1929 
pony-hide chaise by Le Corbusier. 


Ricut: A small protected terrace 

is on the roof of the five-story resi- 
dence. “We keep the roof terrace 
constantly green,” says Molyneux. 
“We had to plant from scratch, so 
we went to the extraordinary flower 
market in Rungis and completely 
filled a truck with greenery.” 
































VENETIAN INFLUENCES DEFINE THE 


DESIGNERS’ WINTER PARK, FLORIDA, MANSION 





his is not a family 
house,” Michael J. 
Abbott says, de- 
scribing the man- 
sion he and S. Marc Thee 
recently had built for them- 
selves in Winter Park, Flori- 
da. The 12,300-square-foot 
residence has marble floors, 
silver-leafed ceilings, leath- 
er-upholstered furniture and 
a lavish media center. Ab- 


bott and Thee have happily 
opened their doors to five 
hundred guests for cocktail 
parties, but this is most defi- 
nitely not a place for the 
Sesame Street set. 

Abbott and Thee, partners 
at Marc-Michaels Interior 
Design, decorated the house 
together. A self-taught de- 
signer, Abbott moved to 
Winter Park in the early 
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Architecture by Carlos Martin, aia 


Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by Kim Sargent 





1980s. Thee, the firm’s lead 
designer, is a Florida native. 
He started the company with 
Abbott in 1985 after leaving 
another firm. Abbott leans 
toward traditional design, 
while Thee is a modernist. 
Two years ago, when Ab- 
bott and Thee decided to 
build a house, they had a dif- 
ficult time finding lakeside 
property in Winter Park. Fi- 


ABOVE Lert: Michael J. Abbott, 
left, and S. Marc Thee, of Marc- 
Michaels Interior Design, chose 
a primarily Venetian style for the 
interior of the lakeside house 
they share in Winter Park, Flor- 
ida. ABOVE: The front elevation 
of the mansion. 








nally, they discovered and 
purchased a narrow lot, nine- 
ty by seven hundred feet, on 


Lake Osceola. It is in one wee 


of the city’s oldest residen- 
tial neighborhoods, a section 
of the winter resort estab- 
lished by northerners in the} 
late nineteenth century. The 
streets are lined with brick, 
live oaks drip Spanish moss, | 
and the only noises heard are} 


Opposite: Stone columns flank 
the entrance to the living room. 
The painting of St. Mark’s Basilica, | 
by an unknown artist, is from Ran- | 
dall Tysinger Antiques. Classical- | 
style Medici urn, Quatrain. Old 

World Weavers fabrics on chairs; 
Kravet trim on ottoman and sofa. 
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“The house 
completely 
reflects Michael's 
affinity for 
collectibles,” 
says Thee. 


birdsong and the occasion- 
al train whistle. Abbott and 
Thee named the estate Pa- 
lazzo delle Aquile (House of 
the Eagles), after a family of 
American bald eagles that 
has nested there for years. 
“The site is shaped like 
a bowling alley, so we had 
to embrace axis and symme- 
try,” says Abbott. It is a two- 
story courtyard house with 
an H-shaped plan, designed 
by architect Carlos Martin 
and inspired by a study trip 
Abbott and Thee took to 
Venice, Florence and Siena a 
few years ago. They were 
particularly affected by the 
architecture of Venice. 
These influences are ap- 
parent in the house’s roofs 
and ogee arches but are even 
more pronounced in the in- 
teriors. The foyer is laid 
with a striking marble-and- 
limestone checkerboard floor. 
A sixteenth-century French 
oak tall case clock and a 
carved oak armchair fill the 
space, and stone archways 
open into the living room. 
The living room’s Vene- 
tian Gothic-style windows 
look out onto a courtyard 
with a koi pond, two out- 
door living spaces, a swim- 
ming pool and, in the dis- 
tance, the lake. The dining 


“T like to create spaces that don’t 
quite belong,” says Thee. A Goth- 
ic-style wood fire screen and a gilt 
mirror, both from Randall Tysing- 
er Antiques, join the fireplace in 
the living room. The drapery fabric 
is from Bergamo. Duralee trim on 
chair at far right. Safavieh rug. 
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room leads to an enfilade of 
rooms on one side of the 
courtyard, which includes two 
kitchens, a breakfast room 
and an outdoor bar. The li- 
brary is to the right of the 
living room. Behind it is the 
master suite, which has a sit- 
ting area that also faces the 
courtyard. The second floor 
is devoted to a gym, guest 
suites and another, more ex- 
pansive living room with a 
reading alcove, a balcony and 
a game room. 

The eclectic décor of the 
house is the result of Ab- 
bott’s long-standing antique- 
collecting habit. “I don’t care 
about periods or matching 
things,” he says. “The house 


Lert: The library functions as an 
office, a media center, a wine cellar 
and a bar. The circa 1910 clock is 
from Tiffany Studios. Walnut-and- 
macassar-ebony-finished cocktail 
table, foreground, from Quatrain. 
Occasional table and chair leather 
from Swaim Furniture. 


completely reflects Michael’s 
affinity for collectibles,” con- 
firms Thee. The living room, 
with its cross-cut travertine 
floor, sixteen-foot ceilings, 
groin vaults and hand-carved 
stone columns and fireplace, 
forms a Gothic background 
for Abbott’s treasures: a large 
oil painting of St. Mark’s 
Basilica in Venice, a pair of 
Louis XVI gilt bergeéres, a 
gilt Italian console table and 
two Ming porcelain vases. 
The Donald Roller Wilson 
painting in the living room 
“is my favorite thing in the 

whole house,” says Abbott. 
The antiques are inter- 
spersed with plush uphol- 
continued on page 291 


ABovE: The dining room’s an- 
tiqued-mirror wall reflects Neo- 
classical-style painted and gilded 
chairs, with Zimmer + Rhode fab- 
ric. A double-pedestal table stands 
on a red-onyx, black-granite and 
gold-limestone floor. Drapery fab- 
ric from Schumacher. 
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Asove: In the master bedroom, 
stone lions, from Randall Tysing- 
er, sit beneath a painting, by an 
unknown artist, that Abbott found 
at a Paris flea market. Window by 


Jamali hangs at left. Brunschwig & 
Fils green velvet pillow fabric, 
with Duralee pale green fringe. 
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Ricut: The swimming pool and 
the house’s rear elevation. BELOw: 
The loggia, which is used for en- 
tertaining, looks onto the court- 
yard and can be heated as well as 
air-conditioned. The limestone 
fireplace is Louis XIV. The lan- 
tern is from Arté de Mexico. 
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THE ANTIQUES 
SETS THE STAGE IN LONDON 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Henry Wilson 


“T wanted high levels of visual in- 
terest throughout,” antiques dealer 
and interior designer Christopher 
Hodsoll (right) says of the Lon- 
don house he shares with his wife, 
Sarah, and their children. ABOVE 
RiGut: Moss wraps the portico 
columns of the 1830s residence. 


welve people were 

coming to dinner, 

and Sarah Hod- 

soll arrived home 
with just enough time to set 
the table. But the table wasn’t 
there. Her husband, antiques 
dealer Christopher Hodsoll, 
had sold it. Another time it 
was the chairs that were gone. 
Things change frequently in 
their house in London’s Not- 
ting Hill, but it never matters 
much. A quick call to his 
shop, and furniture appears 
minutes before the guests. 
She takes it well—after all, as 
he says, “if buying is an ob- 
session, selling is a necessity.” 

He calls the house “my 
own little stage set,” meaning 
that, as dealer, decorator and 
entrepreneur, he tries out 
ideas there. 

Hodsoll is based in the 
shop once owned by Geof- 
frey Bennison, with whom he 
worked. He inherited a share 
of the lease after the re- 
nowned designer-dealer died, 
then bought out his partners. 
With courage born of senti- 
ment, admiration and a love 
for Pimlico Road, where he 


dsoll 


DEALER AND DESIGNER 








ts 


and a partner had already set 
up a fabric business, he estab- 
lished his own antiques en- 
terprise in the rooms that 
Bennison had made famous. 
Across the street is his show- 
room for Hodsoll McKenzie 
Cloths, including the chenilles 
that he finds make a chair 


—- er 
more comfortable because 
you don’t slip forward, and 
the boldly scaled prints and 
stripes he puts in large rooms. 
He is moving his Soane Col- 
lection this fall to a space next 
door, which will have objects 
and sculpture, as well as a 
mixture of classical, repro- 






Opposite: An early-19th-century 
oil from the school of Turner hangs 
above a 17th-century porcelain jar 
in the living room. The étageére’s 
roller blind map conceals the tele- 
vision. Hodsoll stained the walls 
with a yellow-ocher earth pigment 
he brought back from Morocco. 
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One day Gregory Peck walked in, 
and the housekeeper nearly wept 
with joy to see her hero. 


Far Lert: “The dining room 
grounds the house; all of our family 
life centers around it,” says Hodsoll, 
who likes to work at the English ta- 
ble during the day. A late-17th-cen- 
tury Imari jar stands on a circa 1830 
Anglo-Indian sideboard beneath 

a turn-of-the-19th-century oil. 


Lert: A hand-painted shade deco- 
rated with a mid-19th-century Ital- 
ian design shields a dining room 
window. BELow: The second-floor 
landing displays a collection of pho- 
tographs, including some from the 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s. The ebo- 
nized klismos chair is 19th century. 
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The Hodsolls purchased an adjacent 
house that was originally part of 
their residence and integrated the 
two buildings. Lert: A circa 1790 
English overmantel rests near an 
18th-century bust of Commodus 
in the new sitting room. In the cor- 
ner, top, are engravings from Egypt. 





duction and original furniture. 

Inside the front door of 
his house, the Victorian floor 
tiles spell out salve. “That’s 
‘hi in Latin,” Hodsoll ex- 
plains. Antique furniture is 
used by the couple’s young 
children, but he has one 
rule: No standing on fine old 
leather upholstery. “If a chair 
still has its original leather, 
that should be respected,” he 
says, “even if the piece is not 
very valuable. Wood surfaces 
can take a lot—they’ve been 
around; the odd dent doesn’t 
make any difference—but old 
leather is something special.” 

The Hodsolls recently 
bought the residence next 
door, which consists of three 
floors that had originally 
been part of their house. “I 
felt I had a duty to put it back 
together again,” he says. “How 
to use the new rooms was a 
more difficult decision. There 
was a general shout for a fami- 
ly room, but I wanted some- 
thing more like what Mr. 
Bennet in Pride and Prejudice 
had—a room where I could 


lock the door and four daugh- 
ters would have to knock and 
ask permission to enter. That 
didn’t last long. The room 
was known as Daddy’s New 
Room, but, like determined 
little bulldogs, they’re in and 
out all the time.” 

When they first moved into 
the house, he painted every- 
thing off-white. “It was my 
hair shirt period,” he recalls, 
“a penance. I tried living 
someplace with very little in 
it, but I got bored with that 
very quickly. It was so blank.” 

Then he chose colors by 
painting patches and looking 
at them in candlelight, sun- 
light, gray light, lamplight. 
Some rooms have an under- 

continued on page 294 


Asove: Hodsoll, who dislikes clutter, 
streamlined the master bedroom, 
where a pair of 19th-century pier 
glasses flank an 18th-century Chi- 
nese architectural watercolor. At the 
foot of the bed is an 18th-century 
Ushak rug. The cast-iron-and-steel 
tables have Moroccan leather tops. 
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THE DESIGN TEAM FASHIONS 
A TROPICAL-INSPIRED 
OUTPOST IN PALM SPRINGS 



















JIM MCHUGH 






“Tt’s a house that could be found in 
any tropical climate,” says Thomas 
Allardyce. He and his partner, Ilya 
Hendrix (above, left to right), de- 
signed their Palm Springs, Cal- 
ifornia, residence with colonial 
elements. Rint: The living room 
faces a koi pond. Chinese desk from 
Kim 3. Empire armchair, Christie’s. 
Bessarabian carpet from Mansour. 



















Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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“The fifteen-foot-high ceilings andi 
the boldly scaled furniture create a 
resort ambience in the living room,” | 
y \ notes Allardyce. The 18th-century |) 
eller mr imac cee ou 
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ost rooms are 
simply rooms. 
But sometimes, 
in the right 
ands, they can be journeys. 
The power of design to trans- 
port those in its presence is on 
heady display in the tropical 


colonial fantasy that Ilya Hen- 
drix and Thomas Allardyce 
have created for themselves 
in Palm Springs, California. 
Make no mistake about it: 
This is not Bob or Bing’s Palm 
Springs. This is the Hendrix/ 
Allardyce Palm Springs, Palm 


Se 


Springs by way of Penang, 
Casablanca or Saigon—Palm 
Springs the way David Lean 
might have had it (one half 
expects Peter O” Toole to sud- 
denly show up on a camel for 
a Pimm’s cup). 

“We wanted it to feel like 


a 


An indoor-outdoor atmosphere, 
ceiling fans and “a casual mix of 
furnishings” heighten the relaxed 
feeling of the dining room. Above 
the mantel is a French plaque, from 
Butterfield & Butterfield. Scalaman- 
dré pillow stripe. Limestone floors 
throughout, Exquisite Surfaces. 
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a resort in the middle of 
the ocean,” says Allardyce, 
speaking for the Los Ange- 
les duo whose clients include 
Kenny G, Rod Stewart and 
nouveau cosmonaut and Los 
Angeles businessman Dennis 
Tito. “We were thinking of 
the French in Vietnam, the 
English in Singapore, the 
Portuguese and the Dutch 
colonists. They all brought 
European traditions to exotic 
locales, which got blended 
with native craft and indige- 
nous materials.” 

The designers, who have 
been in business together for 
twenty-five years, have actu- 
ally never set foot in Indone- 
sia or Vietnam. No matter. 
In this weekend residence in 
the desert beneath the rocky 
escarpment of the San Ja- 
cinto Mountains, they have 
rounded their own personal 
Cape of Good Hope to arrive 
at what Hendrix calls “the 
destination of imagination.” 

Located in the historic 
neighborhood of Las Palmas, 
the house distills not so much 
specific places as “essences,” 
in Hendrix’s words, “incor- 
porating many things from 
different lands that make 
us feel like we’re somewhere 
far away.” Whirring ceiling 
fans with mahogany blades 
and thick plaster walls add to 
the atmosphere. 

The house, which replaced 
a lackluster twenties structure, 
has a languorous, indoor-out- 
door air. Like all self-respect- 
ing colonial residences, it is 
built around a central room 
—in this case, a living room 
“pavilion” encircled by twelve- 
foot-high mahogany-framed 
glass doors. They open the 


Antiques in the family room include 
a Charles II chest and Anglo-Indi- 
an armchairs from Sotheby’s. The 
19th-century wood-and-ivory table, 
center, is from Butterfield & But- 
rfield. Floral and sofa pillow fab- 
rics, Bennison. Old World Weavers 
ige pillow velvet. Mansour carpet. 
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Opposite: “The rusticated beam 
‘ceiling and the plaster walls contin- 


Vue the colonial flavor of the house,” 


Allardyce says of the master bed- 
room. Lady in Tuscany is by René 
Aubert. The 18th-century Dutch 
table is from Christie’s. Kim 3 Chi- 
hese wine table. Mansour carpet. 


Asove: The high-ceilinged guest 
_ bedroom opens onto the lush pool- 
" side gardens. An Art Déco iron- 
_ and-alabaster light fixture illumi- 
nates a 1900 painting by Dezso 
Orban and an Italian painted and 
gilded armchair, left. The Dutch 
four-poster is from Christie’s. 


PeppS 


= 
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space up to the pool, a formal 
rose garden and a series of lush 
courtyards—outdoor rooms, 
really—where Moroccan lan- 
terns hang from olive branch- 
es and nineteenth-century 
stone fountains are always in 
the perfect state of decay. 
‘Though very much infused 
with Hendrix and Allardyce’s 
own spirit, the residence draws 
inspiration from the work of 
architect Charles W. Dickey, 
who designed many memo- 
rable public buildings in Ho- 
nolulu in the twenties and 
thirties and combined Euro- 
pean and Asian elements to 
forge a distinctly Hawaiian 
style. “Illya loves walking 
around downtown Honolulu,” 
says Allardyce. “We eventually 


discovered that all the build- 
ings we liked were done by 
Dickey.” (The two specialize 
in interior architecture and 
recently bought a house on 
Kauai with the idea of setting 
up a Hawaiian office.) 
Known for their confident, 
eclectic eye, the designers 
have filled the house with art, 
antique furniture and objects 
and architectural elements 
from far-flung places, one- 
of-a-kind pieces acquired over 
the years that imbue each 
room with the mysteriousness 
of an Orientalist painting. It’s 
hard to know where to look 
first: On a door to the guest- 
house is a nineteenth-century 
Moroccan knocker; in anoth- 
er room stands a mother-of- 





pearl-and-silver-inlaid eigh- 
teenth-century Syrian bench, 
which was procured in Paris. 
Camels, including Ming and 
Tang examples, are placed 
throughout the rooms (“Well, 
it’s the desert,” says Hen- 

drix). This is décor as safari. 
It begins as one steps 
through eighteenth-century 
Chinese wood doors at the 
entrance, which lead to eigh- 
teenth-century French iron 
gates. On either side, blood- 
red Art Déco urns peel hand- 
somely on pedestals. Strolling 
through the colonnade, one 
reaches the formal front door, 
surmounted by a cast-iron 
overdoor. Hendrix and Al- 
lardyce’s passion for collecting 
continued on page 293 
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Charles 
Allem 


A FEEL FOR TWENTIETH-CENTURY} 
STYLE AND GLAMOUR MARKS HIS 
NEW YORK CITY APARTMENT 


Text by Steven M.L. Aronson 
Photography by Michael Moran 


“T wanted the space to have a so- Opposire: Allem’s selection of 
phisticated and restrained flow,” furnishings spans nearly every 
designer Charles Allem (left) says decade of the 20th century. In the 
of his Fifth Avenue apartment. living room, a 1996 photograph by 
BELow: In the living room and else- = James Welling is above a 1930s 
where, Allem contrasted rich, soft Tommi Parzinger black-lacquered 
colors and textures, such as the nickel cabinet. The black-and- 
chocolate velvet of the sofa, with white alabaster lamp is from Karl 
gleaming surfaces and abstract art. Kemp & Associates. Stark carpet. 
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er says, explaining his use of 
ive surfaces, including a 1960s 
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1. The lacquered Art Déco 


| mirror at one end of the liv- 
ris from Ritter Antik. 


and open up the space, 
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Asove Ricut: The sheen of the 
dining area’s black-granite floor, 
brown-lacquered walls and stain- 
less-steel table creates soft pat- 
terns on the ceiling, adding to the 
theme of reflectiveness. The pho- 
togram is an untitled 1988 work by 
Adam Fuss. Baccarat glasses. 


was blessed with an eye 

by the man above,” says 

designer Charles Allem. 

He began putting that 
divine gift to use at a preter- 
naturally early age: When he 
was only fourteen, he assisted 
David Hicks in decorating 
his parents’ place in Johan- 
nesburg. “My mother com- 
manded him, ‘Work with my 
son,” Allem owns up. 

Four years later, with the 
likes of Hicks out of the pic- 
ture, he was free to refurbish 
his family’s South African 
country house all by himself, 


filling it with French and 
English antiques. Soon after- 
ward, backed by those indis- 
pensable parents, he opened 
a Johannesburg gallery and 
furniture showroom, with a 
design office upstairs. 

In 1994 Allem set up shop, 
so to speak, in New York, 
opening an office on the 
Upper East Side. Where 
setting up house was con- 
cerned, he opted for “some- 
thing great and small” in a 
nondescript modern build- 
ing in the same neighbor- 
hood—a_ 1,700-square-foot 


two-bedroom apartment with 
a bird’s-eye view of the city’s 
supreme greensward, Cen- 
tral Park. When he decided 
that he could no longer abide 
the din from Fifth Avenue, 
he moved to an apartment 
the same size in the back of 
the building that not only 
was quieter but sweetened a 
sidelong sliver of familiar 
park view with a sweep of 
cityscape so great he feels 
perfectly comfortable stat- 
ing, “All I have to do to have 
New York in a nutshell is 
look out the window.” 
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apartment’s design is very se- 


's of green grass were 
iate than flowers.” 
Ives in the library area 
yhotographs of New 
eel furniture includes 
ig House of Jansen low ta- 
1 1970s bench. Stark carpet. 








Asove RiGut: “The bedroom was 
designed to have the feeling of a full 
suite—self-contained, private and 
luxurious.” Rich textures include 
cashmere draperies, Pratesi bed 
linens and a Frette cashmere blanket. 
Floor lamp, Karl Kemp. Edelman 
Leather sofa and chaise pillows. 





“| wanted to turn the apartment into a kind of deluxe 
hotel suite, since | love hotels more than anything.” 


The designer combined the 
two bedrooms and knocked 
down other extraneous walls 
in the service of making the 
space more fluid and func- 
tional. “I wanted to turn the 
apartment into a kind of 
deluxe hotel suite,” he ex- 
plains, “since I happen to love 
hotels more than anything.” 
But while it was the hotel at- 
mosphere that he was deter- 
mined to reserve for himself, 
it was actual hotel rooms that 
he was planning to reserve 
for out-of-town friends. “I 
don’t much like having peo- 
ple to stay,” he declares. “And 
anyway, there are plenty of 
hotels nearby, most of which 
I can see from my bedroom: 
the Pierre, the Plaza, the 
Sherry-Netherland...what- 
ever gets my friends going— 
and not staying. I’m even 
happy to pick up the tab.” 


Designing for oneself, Al- 


lem insists, is “never easy, es- 
pecially if you’re me, because 
I like so many different peri- 
ods. Designing for other peo- 
ple is much simpler: I don’t 
get as caught up in the whole 
creativity aspect of it at the 
expense of efficiency—I just 
deliver the product, which in 
my profession is finished in- 
teriors.” Asked to list those 
affinities of his, he replies, “I 
love the twenties and I love 
the thirties. I love the forties, 
too. And the sixties. And the 
seventies, eighties and nine- 
ties. And did I say how much 
I like the fifties? Really, prac- 
tically every period of the 
twentieth century appeals to 
me. Decorating is a lot like 
dance: Before you can do 
contemporary, you have to 
be grounded in the classics. 
Fortunately, I was trained in 
the traditional—I had the last 
of a colonial upbringing.” 





Sitting on the polished 
black-granite floor of the en- 
trance hall/dining area is a 
round, polished stainless-steel 
dining table, which, in a rever- 
sal of the usual process, Allem 
had asked one of his clients 
—the party planner, style 
guru and television personal- 
ity Colin Cowie—to design 
for him. The impression it 
leaves is sheen on sheen. 
Overhead Allem installed a 
stainless-steel pin spotlight 
—that its reflections create a 
sort of hologram that plays 
on the abstract shapes of the 
Adam Fuss photogram on the 
wall is just one of those “hap- 
py accidents,” he maintains. 

A panel of black velvet 
drapery, while not wholly 
separating the chocolate- 
lacquered entrance hall from 
the white-walled living room 
beyond, gives the illusion of 

continued on page 292 
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Sanfelice 
di Bagnoli 


ANTIQUES AND CHERISHED OBJECTS HELA Is 
RESIDENCE AT ROME’S PALAZZO COLON NA 






Text by Holly Brubach 
Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 
and Alessandro De Crignis 









n the heart of Rome, atop the Qui- 

rinal, the highest of its seven hills, 

hidden behind a high wall and an 

enormous door, is a small paradise: a 
former orangery that gives onto an an- 
cient formal garden—with views of the 
Piazza Venezia, St. Peter’s and the city’s 
skyline—unchanged for the past two 
hundred years. The tourists milling 
about on the street below and the na- 
tives going about their business are 
oblivious to this oasis in their midst, 
now the home of Aslan Sanfelice di 
Bagnoli, a Roman architect of Neapoli- 
tan descent. “Rome is full of surprises,” 
he marvels. “It’s not like Paris, which is 
flamboyant. Here, just off the street, 
you can discover something you could 
never have imagined.” 

As a boy growing up in Rome, Sanfe- 
lice di Bagnoli attended parties on occa- 
sion at the Palazzo Colonna, the most 
magnificent of the city’s private resi- 
dences (the Italians, to express the ut- 
most in luxury, still say, “Where do you 
think you are, the Palazzo Colonna?”). 
But he never dreamed that one day he 
would live on its grounds. The palace it- 
self, parts of which are now open to the 
public (including a mirrored gallery 
larger than that of Versailles), is one of 
the oldest in all of Europe. 

Laid out in the seventeenth century 
on the site of the first-century Temple 
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ABOVE LEFT: In Rome, architect 
Aslan Sanfelice di Bagnoli (left) 
converted a 17th-century orange- 
ry at the Palazzo Colonna into a 
residence for himself. The orange 
and lemon trees now flourish in 
the terraced gardens, which also 
date from the 17th century. 
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BELow: Sanfelice di Bagnoli had 
the ceiling “coffered” and the walls 
“marbleized” in the living room. 

A 16th-century Venetian oil by 
Francesco Bassano is set against mir- 
rored panels that divide the space 
from the gallery and bedrooms. 
The architect designed the rug. 





of Serapide, the gardens ascend the hill 
in a series of terraces. At the summit are 


+} 


» orange trees, which are now out- 
-ar-round, Roman winters be- 

‘mer than they used to be. The 
formerly used to shelter them 
‘ntially an empty shell with 

| facade and five enormous 
ndows. A symmetrical, curv- 





Borrom: A living room table 
holds a painting by Jan van Kessel 
the younger and an 18th-century 
German silver-gilt covered cup. 
Ricut: Images of Naples’s Bour- 
bon royal family adorn the porce- 
lain in the dining room. The 
chairs are 18th-century Roman. 





ing double staircase leads from the 
landing at the garden level to the main 
floor. “Such grandeur!” Sanfelice di Ba- 
gnoli exclaims. “And only the servants 
came here.” 

When it came to dividing the inte- 
rior, Sanfelice di Bagnoli carved out a 
dining room at one end and, upstairs, 
a bedroom and a study; in the center 
is the living room, its walls lined with 
mirrors that give back to the space 
some of its original majesty, he explains, 
by creating the illusion of continuity. 
The balance and the symmetry were 
paramount. “I worked on the plans,” he 
says, “as if | were designing a skyscraper 
in New York.” 

The architect commissioned a fresco 
artist with whom he has collaborated 
for twenty years, along with his son and 
daughter, to paint a coffered pattern on 
the ceiling and trompe l’oeil marble on 
the walls. Sanfelice di Bagnoli laughs 
when he recalls the consternation of the 
workmen who replastered the walls 





























AsBove: The master bedroom is 
where the architect displays one of 
his favorite collections: animal 
drawings by artists such as Botero, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Klee 
and Magritte. Italian lacquered Art 
Déco chairs flank 19th-century 
Japanese and Chinese trunks. 


when they later returned and saw that 
the smooth new surface they had la- 
bored over so painstakingly had been 
painted to look crumbling and decrepit. 
Not even the columns, which appear 
to be made of africano, a popular lo- 
cal marble, are real. “Marble is so com- 
mon in Rome that fake marble is rarer, 
and we appreciate it more,” Sanfelice 
di Bagnoli muses. 

The task of creating a residence for 
himself was not unlike the projects he 
encounters in his practice, which has a 
client list that includes many names 
from the Roman nobility. They hire 
him because they consider him one of 
their own; his specialty has become ren- 
ovating palazzi crammed with antiques 
accumulated over centuries. “I rarely 
buy a piece of furniture for anyone,” 
Sanfelice di Bagnoli laments. “Usually 
’'m called in to help people throw 
things away.” 

The goal here, as in his work for 
his clients, was to render old things 
contemporary. Sanfelice di Bagnoli’s 
own family, aristocrats who fled Naples 
during the war, had amassed a distin- 
guished collection of furniture, porce- 
lain and paintings, much of which was 
later passed on to him. “Luckily,” he 
says, “they gave me permission to sell 
what I wanted to.” With the proceeds, 


he bought a few new pi that would 
help the rest cohere. H ls the re- 
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The sketch of two birds 
by Paul Klee, he says by 
way of example, cost 
him “three Madonnas 
and two ancestors.” 


sult “a mishmash,” adding, “but the things 
are all related by color or shape.” 

Of all his acquisitions, Sanfelice di 
Bagnoli favors the drawings of animals 
he himself has assembled, which he 
purchased by deaccessioning family 
portraits and religious art. On the wall 
opposite his bed are a cat by Botero, a 
butterfly by Man Ray, a horse’s head by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. The sketch of two 
birds by Paul Klee, he says by way of ex- 
ample, cost him “three Madonnas and 
two ancestors.” 

Through the windows, covered in a 
gray film that softens the harsh light of 
the afternoon sun (“Otherwise, I’d be 
living in a hothouse,” Sanfelice di Ba- 
gnoli says), the garden beckons. The 
flower beds still follow the lines laid out 
in the seventeenth century, radiating 
outward from a lily pond at the center. 
Statues from the Temple of Serapide 
populate the paths, and fragments of 
faces, broken pediments and a carved 
hand have been incorporated into the 
walls. During the fifteenth century, 
when epidemics of malaria routinely 
swept Rome, the popes began a tradi- 
tion of relocating for the summer from 
the Vatican to the Quirinal, where the 
air was fresh and there was a breeze. 
Today, their palace is home to the pres- 
ident of the republic. There is still a 
breeze, the birds’ singing drowns out 
the sounds of the traffic, and the air is 
fragrant with the smell of oranges. 
“Poor people,” Aslan Sanfelice di Ba- 
gnoli says, only half jokingly, of his 
neighbors in their opulent palace below. 
“No view. No birds.” O 


Originally from Naples, the archi- 
tect’s family amassed mainly 18th- 
century pieces from France and 
Italy. “I asked for only one piece,” 
he says of the Napoleon III secre- 
tary in the bedroom. “It was in bad 
taste until thirty years ago.” The 
bronze is by Antoine-Louis Barye. 
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Geoftrey 
Bradfield 


A LIGHTHEARTED SPIRIT FOR 
HIS PALM BEACH HOUSE 





Text by Annette Tapert/Photography by Kim Sargent 


t wasn’t Geoffrey Brad- 
field’s intention to buy a 
house in Palm Beach, 
Florida. He already had 

a lovely apartment on South 
Ocean Boulevard. But he just 
couldn’t resist. “Real estate is 
my passion,” says the South 
African—born interior de- 
signer. “Even when I travel, if 
it’s a cloudy day, I go look at 
real estate.” The place that 
tured his designing heart 
ifteen-year-old, 4,500- 

foot Regency-style 

“T was seduced by 

(| ametry and propor- 
tio also needed very few 
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Ricut: Geoffrey Bradfield (above) 
used a circle-and-square motif in 
the library and living room, fore- 
ground, of his Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, house. The marble head is by 
Sacha Sosno. Susana Jaime-Mena’s Ze y ap, 
Four Plus One stands behind a pair p Z Jj” tj 
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ABOVE: Bradfield’s geometric 
theme is continued in the dining 
room. Custom-designed chairs, 
with round and rectangular backs, 
surround the dining table, with 

a white bamboo base, from Nier- 
mann Weeks. The painting, Spaces 
N. 17, 1999, is by Francisca Sutil. 


Lert: “Ivory-leather Mies van der 
Rohe daybeds are the focal point 
of the area,” says Bradfield, who 
raised the doorways of the living 
and dining rooms to make them 
seem larger. The painting at right 
is Stripe by Kenneth Noland. Upon 
Reflection is by Eve Sonneman. 





structural changes,” he adds. 
Equally attractive was the 
impeccable address: It sits on 
Palm Beach’s lakeside bike 
path and is only a five-min- 
ute walk to the ocean. 

Bradfield’s objective was to 
create a sixty-foot entertain- 
ment space that would face 
the pool courtyard. For that 
to happen, he had to ex- 
change the location of the 
master bedroom with that of 
the library. The latter now 
aligns with the living and 
dining rooms. “I like to give 
large cocktail parties, as op- 
posed to dinner parties,” he 
offers, “and I wanted a light- 
hearted, open-plan interior 
that would suggest a kind of 
holiday spirit.” 

The designer is known for 
interiors that blend mod- 
ernist and traditional influ- 
ences. “People don’t come to 
me for period rooms,” he 
says. “My work has a youth- 
ful point of view, even if my 
clients aren’t young. I like my 
rooms to represent the time 
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“People don’t come to me for period rooms,” 
says Bradfield. “My work has a youthful 
point of view, even If my clients aren’t young.” 





in which we live.” His use of 
contemporary art is a thread 
that runs through his work 
even when he designs tradi- 
tional residences. 

The entrance hall is small 
and opens directly onto the 
living room, but Bradfield 
wanted his guests to have 
a feeling of scale from the 
moment they entered his 
home, so he installed floor- 
to-ceiling mirrors opposite 
one another to give the im- 
pression of a long gallery. 
Two giltwood hand sculp- 
tures by Pedro Friedeberg 
flank a larger-than-life eigh- 
teenth-century marble bust 
that Bradfield purchased in 
Paris. “It’s a study in con- 
trasts,” he says. “I always like 
some kind of theatrical sweep 

also has visual wit.” 
» drama continues as 
guests enter a stage set, oth- 
rv known as the liv- 


ing room. He adhered to 
the tried-and-true decorator’s 
rule of three seating groups, 
but that’s the only bow he 
makes to tradition. Smack in 
the middle of the room are a 
pair of Mies van der Rohe 
ivory-leather daybeds. “It’s 
an extravagant gesture,” ad- 
mits Bradfield. A round si- 
sal rug, twenty-four feet in 
diameter and hand-painted 
with shades of ice blue and 
white, acts as a foil to the 
daybeds. “When I saw the 
room for the first time, I in- 
stantly envisioned a round 
rug and two chaises,” he says. 
“The room is scattered with 
an array of what I like to call 
playthings.” Among his se- 
lect group of toys are two 
concrete-and-iron sheep by 
the iconic French sculptor 
Frangois- Xavier Lalanne. The 
grand piano is painted in Art 

continued on page 301 





Asove: Bradfield had “a monk’s cell” 


in mind when he designed the mas- 
ter bedroom. A mirrored wall re- 
flects an untitled Adolph Gottlieb 
painting and gives the room “a sense 
of surrealism.” Francisca Sutil’s Agni 
is at right. The bronze cheetah is by 
Gwynn Murrill. 


Ricut: Charles Baskerville’s Sultan 
on Horseback “sets the tone of bold 
imagery” and provides inspiration 
for the color in the cabana. Shock- 
ing pink and mango are sprinkled 
throughout the room. Jay Spectre 
Collection for Century Furniture 
chair prototypes. 
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Text by Leon Whiteson 
Photography by John Edward Linden 


raig Ellwood, one of the lead- 
ing architects of the much- 
admired post-World War II 
Case Study House program, 
declared that in his modernist designs, 
“ideas have become buildings.” EIl- 
wood’s ideas for a house included open 
layouts with a minimum of boxed-in 
rooms, a visual transparency that dimin- 
ished the transition between interior 
and exterior spaces and a structure that 
sat lightly in the landscape. According 
to the modernist slogan, the aim is to 
achieve “a maximum of effect with the 
minimum of means.” 
Architect Jerrold E. Lomax worked in 
Ellwood’s office in the 1950s and was in- 
volved in the design of two noted Case 





For his Carmel Valley, California, 
residence, architect Jerrold E. Lo- 
max (above, with his wife, Sandra) 
designed a semienclosed compound 
with the spirit of a courtyard con- 
figuration that also has access to the 
surrounding countryside. RIGHT: 
The natural slope of the terrain dic- 
tated the house’s geometry. 
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| Masses of concrete and steel siding 
are balanced by a perforated alu- 

minum canopy that runs the length 
of the western facade. “It shields 

the house from sunlight while visu- 
ally extending the residence, adding 
depth,” Lomax says. The guesthouse 
is above the lower garden and lawn. 
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Study houses in Beverly Hills. He has 
followed his mentor’s concepts faithful- 
ly in his new residence in California’s 
Carmel Valley. Set on a two-and-a-half- 
acre site on a rise among grassy rolling 
hills dappled with live oaks, the house 
Lomax has created for himself and his 
wife, Sandra, is a light-footed pavilion 
epitomizing the unstressed, elegant sim- 
plicity of modernist architecture at its 
best. “My intention was to marry the 
essence of my lifelong experience in 
contemporary architecture to a typical 
Carmel Valley context, to achieve a tru- 
ly Californian modern country resi- 
dence,” Lomax explains. 

Though he practiced for many years 
in Los Angeles and built two houses for 
himself in southern California, Lomax 
has long had his eye on the beauties of 
Carmel Valley. “Since I first visited this 
area when I was ten years old, I’ve 
dreamed of living here,” he says. “The 
winds are sweet; bobcats, foxes and deer 
roam the hills, and the busy world 
seems a planet away.” 

In this sublime natural place, Lomax 





“The finishes were chosen for low 
maintenance as well as aesthetic sim- 
plicity,” Lomax says. BELow: Mies 
van der Rohe chairs by Knoll Inter- 
national and a table designed by Lo- 
max sit before a Lucas Blok painting. 
Bottom: The Bulthaup kitchen 
has a metal-and-glass hanging unit. 








has devised an ordered environment 
that is perfectly integrated with the 
landscape. The house is approached 
through a low-walled courtyard that 
leads to a wide, steel-framed canopy of 
perforated aluminum, supported by 
round concrete columns. Its interiors 
comprise an open-plan living/dining 
area plus a kitchen, an office and a li- 















































Lomax chose the north end of the 
structure for the master bedroom 
not only for its views but “because 
it’s the most tranquil part of the 
main house,” he says. A Josef Hoff- 
mann runner offsets the bare con- 
crete floor. The walnut stool is by 
Charles Eames for Herman Miller. 


“My intention was to marry my experience 
in contemporary architecture to a typical 
Carmel Valley context,” Lomax says. 






































BELow: The cantilevered saw-cut- 
concrete deck is faced with galva- 
nized metal and was built around a 
California oak tree. “It’s quite large 
and provides indoor-to-outdoor 
continuity,” Lomax explains. The 
master bedroom doors open onto 

a smaller concrete deck. 





brary, flanked by bedrooms. Hundred- 
year-old oak trees push up beside the en- 
trance patio and through the rear deck. 

To the north is a separate guesthouse 
with its own small courtyard. The base- 
ment level contains a garage and a 
workroom. The outer walls of the main 
house and the guesthouse are clad in 
gray ribbed steel siding that, in Lomax’s 
view, mimics the idiom of the valley’s 
traditional wood-sided barns. 

The main house’s living area and mas- 
ter bedroom open onto east-facing decks 
offering wide vistas over the Carmel 
hills to the Castle Rock landmark and the 
distant lights of Salinas. With its sliding 
glass doors, its polished, saw-cut concrete 
floors and its plain white ten-foot-high 
ceilings, the central space, divided only by 
low counters, has a visual unity. The few 
solid-core doors, enclosing the bedrooms 
and baths, run from floor to ceiling. 

At the north end of the living area, a 
long, three-foot-deep console contain- 
ing the fireplace and an entertainment 
center separates the space from Lomax’s 
work area and the adjacent library. The 
fireplace flue’s silvered-metal sheath, 
counterpointed by a glass disk sculpture 
by DeWain Valentine, is the focus of 
the main seating area. Black-leather- 
covered Eames and Knoll chairs and 
sofa and a Noguchi glass low table make 

continued on page 299 
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Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Scott Frances 


“Tt’s generous in height, but there’s 
nothing grand about it,” M (Group)’s 
Carey Maloney (left) says of his 
Manhattan apartment. BELow: A 
Chinese scholar’s rock rests on a 
table formed by two Chinese demi- 
lunes in the entrance hall. The Pack- 
age, 1997, is by Hugo Bastidas. 








Opposite: M (Group) designed the 
living room’s giltwood low table, 
gilt-iron-and-mahogany side table 
and macassar ebony screen. The 
photograph, Caldo, 1994, is by Gui- 
do Orsini. The 19th-century tufted 
armchair and the 1950 oil, by Hen- 
ry Varnum Poor, are from Christie’s. 





























SIMPLE BUT PERSONAL TREASURES 
HIGHLIGHT HIS NEW YORK APARTMENT 


’m my own easiest client,” Carey | 
Maloney says, as he sits in the liv- | 
ing room of his Upper West Side 
apartment, looking at his draper- [My 
ies. “I knew I liked the sheer paisley pat- [§ 
tern when I used it for other people’s 
residences, so I just went out and bought 
it one day. Bang, bang, bang—I bought | 


fifteen other fabrics. I didn’t have to 


bring back swatches to show myself.” 
Maloney owned a co-op when friends 
living in the Belnord, a 1908 landmark 


building with a courtyard, told him a j 


seven-room apartment had become /§ 
available there. He quickly sold his co- |) 
op. “The Belnord is an amazing build- § 
ing,” he says. “I really love the thickness 
of the walls, the twelve-foot ceilings | 
and the high windows. The moldings 
are stunning. They’re all different, but | 
they’re pared down.” 

When Maloney first saw the apart- |) 


ment, he knew he would leave the good- | : 


size entrance hall alone. “To me an en- 
trance hall isn’t wasted space; it’s a 
treasure,” he says. “A client might have 
asked me to give it a secondary function, 
but I’m delighted to just let it be a place 
of welcome.” The hall is furnished with 
two Chinese demilune tables pushed to- 
gether, on which Maloney has placed a | 
nineteenth-century Chinese scholar’s 
rock. A 1997 painting by Hugo Bastidas, | 
The Package, is striking. It shows the | 
body and legs of a man, who appears to | 
be walking alongside a box tied with 
string. “You can’t see the man’s head, | 
and you don’t know exactly what he’s | 
doing,” Maloney says. “I got a call from | 
a dealer who told me the painting had | 
been in a show and was back in her | 
gallery. She reminded me that I had | 


















































What makes the apartment unusual, Maloney says, 
is that its nature is radial rather than linear: The entrance hall, 
living room and dining room all flow into one another. 


admired it earlier and told me that I 
should own it. I agreed.” 

Hermes Mallea, Maloney’s partner in 
M (Group), made minor architectural 
changes to the apartment. “There was 
an arch between the dining room and 
the living room that looked like some- 
thing from The Flintstones,” Mallea says. 
“I removed that. And there were some 
nasty niches in the living room corners 
that were not well crafted and took up 
space that could be used for art, so they 
went, too.” Moldings damaged by the 
addition of electrical wiring required 
restoration. For the most part, however, 
Maloney chose to maintain the apart- 
ment’s “quirky” look. 

What makes the apartment unusual, 
he says, is that its nature is radial rather 
than linear: The entrance hall, living 
room and dining room all flow into one 
another. Maloney often sits at one end 


of his dining table, on a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Thai chair in the form of an ele- 
phant, and watches the television set 
that is behind a screen in a living room 
corner. The screen is a copy of one by 
Jean-Michel Frank that Maloney bought 
for clients. “I took the liberty of making 
a faux one for myself,” he confesses. 
Predictably, his apartment contains 
some pieces he designed—a giltwood 
low table and a pair of gilt-iron-and- 
mahogany side tables. He’s partial to 
animal prints, and the bedroom carpet 
is a leopard-skin pattern. “The carpet 
is new, but it comes off the loom 
looking very old,” he explains. “It’s de- 
liberately threadbare in places. ’m the 
only sucker who has bought one of 
them so far.” It was pieced together and 
is wall-to-wall because the room is 
asymmetrical. Only the dining room is 
a perfect rectangle. The other rooms 


ABovVE: In the living room, a 19th- 
century horn stool is covered in a 
leopard-print velvet from Old World 
Weavers. Behind one of two lamps 
made from Chinese vases, from 
Sotheby’s, is a 1994 photograph by 
Guido Orsini, from his mmatura 
series. Donghia drapery fabric. 


OpposiTE: Beethoven, a 1930s mosa- 
ic from the Ravenna Studio, hangs 
above a 19th-century bamboo fret- 
work serving table in the dining 
room. Chairs by M (Group), cov- 
ered in Old World Weavers velvet, 
surround the 1950s table, designed 
by Paul Frankl. Darius sisal rug. 
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Opposite: “The grass cloth on the 
bedroom wall is a good foil for the 
artworks, softening the impact of | 
the different media and the frames 
and tying them together.” A pair of 
19th-century English spoon-back 
chairs flank the teak chest, which 




















AsoveE: In the master bedroom, Ma- 
loney placed a 19th-century Tabriz 
carpet over the headboard, which 
is covered in the same Edelman 
leather used for the draperies. The 
sari stand is from the 19th century. 
The leopard-pattern rug is from 
Darius. Donghia bedside lamps. 





are—“Well, maybe they’re trapezoids,” 
says the designer. 

The bedroom is simply a bedroom, 
Maloney says. In addition to a bed, 
it contains an M (Group) teak piece 
designed to resemble a Chinese chest 
(a twenty-seven-inch TV rises from 
the brass-handled chest when Maloney 
hits a remote-control button), a pair of 
nineteenth-century spoon-back chairs, a 
sari stand (used at night to hang his bed- 
spread) and a wall full of paintings Ma- 
loney has acquired over the years. One 
is of a parrot and was owned by the late 
Robert Woolley, an auctioneer at Sothe- 
by’s. “Robert was a good friend who 
died of AIDS a few years ago,” Maloney 
says. “He had a splendid aviary in his 
apartment. I bought this painting when 
his collection was sold at auction to 


conceals a television. 


benefit the Gay Men’s Health Crisis.” 
The bedroom also offers an example of 
Maloney’s whimsical streak. He ordered 
a large number of three-, five- and six- 
pointed plaster stars from a company in 
Chicago, got up on a ladder and glued 
them to the ceiling. 

The bedroom can be simple because 
of the larger room adjacent to it, which 
Maloney calls his dressing room. It is 
his favorite room, because “it makes 
the apartment perfect for one person.” 
There’s a desk at which he works “a lit- 
tle.” Although the room has a walk-in 
closet, his infrequently worn ties hang 
ona mahogany screen in full view, and a 
1960s Gucci suitcase is on the floor. 
“This is a staging area for planning 
weekend trips to the country,” he says. 

continued on page 300 
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Architecture by Themistos Themistou and Nearchos Clerides 
Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Simon McBride 





On Cyprus, architect Themistos 
Themistou (left) revived a family 
residence dating to the 16th centu- 
ry. Far Lert: The main balcony— 
“the scene of romantic interludes 
when young men came to court the 
daughters of the household”—was 
returned to its original state. 


or Cypriot architect 
and interior designer 
Themistos Themis- 
tou, there is some- 
thing propitious about the 
address of the ancestral home 
he recently renovated on his 
native island. The house is 
located in the region where 
the kingdom of Tamassos 
once thrived, hard by the 
historic monastery of Ayios 
Iraklidhios, but more specif- 
ically, it sits on the corner 
of Archangel Michael and 
Apollo streets. To boast the 
warrior-prince angel and con- 
queror of Satan on one side 
and the Greek god of light, 
music, medicine, poetry, pas- 
toral pursuits and prophecy 
on the other seems good pro- 
tection against disaster. “Iron- 
ically, it wasn’t a calamity 
that threatened the house 
so much as indifference,” he 
recounts. “The place orig- 
inally belonged to my great- 
grandfather, and then to my 
great-aunt and great-uncle, 
but it had been virtually for- 
gotten even though it was 
listed as a historic structure. 
The sad fact was that none 
of my relatives wanted to 
live in such an old house, and 
so there it sat, slowly slid- 
ing into ruin.” 
As fate would have it, The- 
mistou first saw the house 


When Themistou acquired the 
property, it was, he says “a house in 
utter decay.” With fellow Cypriot 
architect Nearchos Clerides, he 
renovated the structure and made 
it suitable for contemporary living. 
Lert: Restored in 1929, the main 
portal bears a traditional wreath. 
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ABoveE: Arches characteristic of is- 
land construction define the en- 
trance porch, which was painted 
with vegetable pigments. Saint Se- 
bastian, a work by Cypriot artist 
Angelos Makrides, highlights the 
far wall. Below it is a jar from the 
mid-19th century. 





BreLow: Themistou’s great-uncle, a 
wine merchant, once stored wine in 
massive clay jars in the cellar. The 
architect has illuminated the space 
with candles set on wood holders, 
from which lanterns were hung. 
The river-rock floor was laid in the 
early 1800s. The staircase is new. 


in 1988, on his return from 
Paris, where he had just re- 
ceived his degrees in archi- 
tecture, art history, archaeol- 
ogy, French literature and 
filmmaking. “It was a revela- 
tion,” he remembers. “A por- 
tion of the roof had collapsed; 
some of the walls were buck- 
ling and separating; the court- 
yard was very neglected—and 
yet I knew that I had a mis- 
sion to resurrect it.” The fam- 
ily of Themistou’s great-aunt 
and great-uncle sold him the 
property, but they thought 
that the young architect was 
mad or, at the very least, over- 
come by strange notions ac- 
quired in Paris. 

Of course, Themistou was 
brimming with ideas, among 
them, a fervent desire to see 
the cultural and architectural 





patrimony of both Cyprus 
and his family preserved. “As 
I walked through the house, 
I began to notice details that 
generations had left behind 
in testament: a cross paint- 
ed on an arch, inscriptions 
etched in stone, motifs carved 
into beams and thresholds— 
these were layers of history 
and culture that I felt obligat- 
ed to expose and protect. If 
I hadn’t intervened, the house 
would have collapsed com- 
pletely, and these fragile traces 
of the past would have been 
lost forever.” 

As wildly enthusiastic as 
Themistou was, however, he 
did not forget that he had 
never built or restored any- 
thing on Cyprus. “I need- 
ed someone well versed in 
the traditional island archi- 
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ABove: A Cypriot wrought iron 
bed in the guest bedroom has a por- 
trait of its original occupant. RIGHT: 
The garden features a pomegranate 
tree, “which you find in almost every 
courtyard on Cyprus,” Themistou 
observes. The cross painted on the 
arch is a vestige of an early resident. 


tecture, who knew his way 
through Cyprus’s notoriously 
byzantine bureaucracy,” The- 
mistou explains. “When I met 
Nearchos Clerides, I knew he 
was just the sort of technical 
architect I was looking for. 
We also share a sensibility 
and respect for the integri- 
ty of the indigenous Cypri- 
ot architecture, so it was an 
ideal collaboration.” 
ike many of the island’s 
ional residences, the 
had expanded over the 
‘ies and generations as 
continued on page 302 
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JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


continued from page 222 


someone who was difficult and demand- 
ing—and also someone who would very 
soon have to suffer the financial conse- 
quences of hiring Molyneux, as all my 
clients must,” the designer smiles. “By 
the way, Pilar decided not to come over 
until everything was running perfectly,” 
he adds, referring to his stylish wife, 
who is the chief executive of the J. P. 
Molyneux Studio. 

Happily, the designer had furniture 
and artwork amassed from previous trips 
that were being stored in a morguelike 
warehouse on the outskirts of the city, 
and from this enviable hoard he began 
picking and choosing. “I was an Ameri- 
can in Paris determined to do not French 
but Parisian,” he sums up. “By ‘French’ I 
mean French style, what we see in every 
museum—typical furniture from Ré- 
gence to Empire. ‘Parisian,’ on the oth- 
er hand, is more intellectual and also has 
more esprit than fagade, and it has that 





“Why Italian chairs 

for a French dining 

room? Parisian style 
means anything goes. 


Anything chic!” 


heterotopic thing I love so much, where 
you can be imaginative about juxtaposing 
a museum piece with the perfectly com- 
mon.” The pieces that Molyneux went 
on to furnish the flat with and that set 
the scale of it right are all, to his mind, 
“strong and logical, as opposed to pre- 
tentious and opulent.” His rooms are 


filled with architect’s tables instead of | 


ornate consoles, comfortable marquises 
instead of gilt fauteuils, and low tables 
with sparse, strikingly elegant lines rath- 
er than haughty, elaborate gueridons. 


The elevator opens into a small en- 7" 


trance hall whose walls have been lac- 
quered the mellow color of tobacco. The 
only object here is a seventeenth-centu- | 


ry marble head, originally part of a foun- | : 


tain, which sounds the right, welcoming 


note. “It’s actually smiling,” Molyneux | 


points out. To the right is a limestone- 





walled, oak-beam-ceilinged study, ten- : 


architect’s table and a couple of club 


anted in part by a circa 1950 Italian |: 
4 


JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 





chairs from the thirties covered in de- 
lectable cognac-colored leather. 

On the same floor, the oak-beam- 
ceilinged master suite encompasses a 
dressing room, bath and small sauna in 
addition to a big bedroom/sitting room. 
A 1929 Le Corbusier chaise longue cov- 
ered in pony hide reclines against waver- 
ing leopard-print cotton draperies. The 
walls are tastefully upholstered in cara- 
mel Ultrasuede. A six-panel eighteenth- 
century Japanese painted screen, with its 
blossoms and shrubs, marshes and grasses, 
unfolds in green and gold and copper 
across an entire wall. A black-and-terra- 
cotta area rug makes a refreshing oasis 
in a desert of sisal. “It’s a wonderful bed- 
room to wake up in,” says Molyneux. 
“The feeling is—no, not exactly peace- 
ful, because I don’t believe in peaceful 
interiors; that for me means there’s 
nothing going on. The feeling is vivant.” 

The second floor of the flat is one 
long oak-beam-ceilinged space—ringed 
by a pretty little street-fronting balcony 
—that the designer portioned out to a 
dining room and a sitting room/guest 
bedroom. The latter features another 
exquisite Japanese screen, this one a tu- 
mult of twisted trees and scudding 
clouds. Nestling up to two Diego Gia- 
| cometti low tables are a pair of eigh- 
_ teenth-century Chinese armchairs, of 
which Molyneux says, “They’re very 
comfortable—they sort of grab you.” 
The sofa, upholstered in coconut suede, 
turns obligingly into a bed. 

Folding eighteenth-century oak doors 
separate the sixteen-foot-square dining 
room from the sitting room/guest bed- 
room merely in theory, for they’re for- 
ever left open. The honey-colored oak 
boards here amount to the only non- 
sisal floor treatment in the triplex—‘“I 
didn’t want to have to cut those beauti- 
ful doors by even an inch to allow for 
the continuation of sisal,” the designer 
remarks. ‘The whiskey-leather-and-black- 
cold-rolled-steel dining chairs are con- 
temporary, purchased in Milan. “But 
why Italian chairs for a French dining 
room?” Molyneux is asked. “I told you 
—Parisian style,” he laughs. “Which to 
me means anything goes. Anything chic!” 
The gleaming mahogany late-eigh- 
teenth-century tilt-top breakfast table, 
however, is reassuringly French. 

The living room offers some interest- 


ing architectural elements: In addition 
to the vaunted vaulted ceiling, there’s a 
structural steel column in the center. To 
the right of the fireplace, an untitled study 
of a man by Francis Bacon—all black, 
yellow and vicious fuchsia—threatens 
to overwhelm the room. “It has such 
swirling movement it’s almost alive—in 
any case, it’s great company,” the de- 
signer maintains. Next to it is some- 
thing a little less roiling: a twelve-panel 
eighteenth-century coromandel screen 
emblazoned with garden perspectives 
and images of evanescent palaces. 

Meanwhile, the living room’s south- 
ern wall is exploding with pagan color, 
thanks to a Jean-Michel Basquiat oil that 
Molyneux acquired directly from the 
painter in 1984. Above a pearl-gray-silk- 
velvet sofa (designed by Molyneux and 
upholstered by “my people in Lyons”) is 
a picture the designer commissioned 
from the Russian artist Yuri Kuper a 
couple of years ago. “I saw a painting of 
a hammer he’d done, and I asked him to 
make me one, and he made me a 
spoon—silver, at least,” says Molyneux. 
Also in the room are a circa 1970 Pi- 
casso gouache on paper and a towering 
female figure by Alberto Giacometti. 

Low tables by the latter’s brother 
Diego, and a lamp made by both Giaco- 
mettis for Jean-Michel Frank, hold their 
modernist own in a room that boasts such 
treasures as a painted Louis XVI ber- 
gere, a Louis X VI leather-topped library 
table, a pair of gray-painted, gauffraged- 
gray-velvet marquises made out of what 
can only be described as Louis body 
parts (XV legs and XVI backs), and a 
mechanized architect’s table. Of the lat- 
ter, the designer says, “I dream that one 
day [ll wake up having dreamed some- 
thing worthy of drafting on that table.” 

As the walls cast an ineffably subtle 
glow over the living room, Juan Pablo 
Molyneux searches his mind’s associa- 
tive color bank to find the most seduc- 
tive name for their shade of creamy 
off-white. He homes in on France: 
“French vanilla...2” he ventures but 
then quickly decides, “No, Parisian 
—Parisian vanilla.” Which leads him, 
fittingly enough, to reflect: “I’m at 
the point in my professional life where 
I’ve been able to achieve the state of be- 
ing surrounded by whatever I like— 
in this case, Paris.” 








WESTLAND 


ONE OF THE FINEST SELECTIONS OF PERIOD 
AND PRESTIGIOUS CHIMNEYPIECES FOR YOU 
TO VIEW ON OUR EXTENSIVE WEBSITE 


AN IMPOSING GEORGE III STATUARY AND BROCATELLE 
MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE. IRISH, CIRCA 1760. 


A RARE AND RICHLY CARVED WALNUT WILLIAM IV 
ROCOCO - REVIVAL CHIMNEYPIECE. ENGLISH, CIRCA 1820. 
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AN EXQUISITELY CARVED STATUARY MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECE. ITALIAN, CIRCA 1790. 


www.westland.co.uk 


ST MICHAEL’S CHURCH 
LEONARD STREET 
LONDON EC2A 4ER 


tel : + 44 (0) 20 7739 8094 
fax : + 44 (0) 20 7729 3620 
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Acorn. Five decades of 

architecturally designed, cus- 
tom-crafted homes. Each Acorn 
features open floor plans, walls of 
glass and bright, naturally lit 
interiors. Our service and quality 
materials have earned us over 
10,000 proud homeowners. 
Order our Design Portfolio 
and start planning today! $20. 
1-800-727-3325; www.acorns.com 


Architectural Products by 

Outwater. Free master 
catalog featuring 35,000 products— 
architectural mouldings and 
millwork, columns, balustrading, 
wrought iron components, lighting, 
ceiling tiles, hardware, furniture 
& cabinet components, wall 
coverings, fireplace surrounds, 
plaster architectural elements 
and more. Call 1-800-835-4400; 
www.outwater.com 


Basil Street Gallery. A 

sweeping collection of on- 
canvas replica masterpieces, 
period mirrors, prints under glass, 
wall friezes and art posters. 
Splendid framing. Exquisite mat- 
ting. In short, we bring an art 
gallery to you. $3. 


Conklin’s Authentic Antique 

Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmth 
and tradition in any room with 
Conklin’s wide array of recycled 
products. For a full-color brochure, 
call Conklin’s at 1-570-465-3832. 
$5. www.conklinsbarnwood.com 


Deck House. Walls of glass 

and exotic woods frame the 
natural beauty of your home 
site, while the post and 
beam construction and soaring 
spaces of each custom crafted 
Deck House reflect elements 
of nature. Order our Design 
Portfolio and start planning 
today! $20. 1-800-727-3325; 
www.deckhouse.com 
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E.T. Wright. Fine men’s tradi- 

tional dress and casual leather 
footwear in sizes 6-20, AAA-EEEEE. 
Crafted in Italy, England and USA. 
Athletic shoes, too. E.T. Wright— 
since 1876. Free. 


French Country Living. Rustic 

elegance. Daring colors. Alluring 
textures. Proud craftsmanship. 
A warm sophistication. Discover 
the wonderful qualities of French 
couniry furnishings and accents 
in this collection of authentic 
designs. $3. 


8/9 Heirloom European 
Tapestries & Frescoes™, 
LARGEST U.S. CHOICE BY FAR. 
Choose from 800 wall hanging 
classics from France, Belgium and 
Italy. Plus New Fresco Paintings! 
Catalogs (refundable) 100 designs, 
$8. 400 designs, $35. Please 
call 1-800-699-6836 or visit our 
website, www.tapestries-inc.com 


1 O Lindal Cedar Homes. 
Set your dream home in 
motion. Lindal Cedar Homes’ 
patented design, engineering, 
premium materials and personat 
ized service combine to create 
your dream home. Start planning 
with Lindal Living and Lindal 
Planning, a two-book set with 272 
colorful pages of insights, photos, 
plans and worksheets to inspire 
and guide you. $19.95. Please 
call 1-800-426-0536 or visit 
www.lindal.com 


1 Oak Leaf Conservatories, 
Ltd. Traditional skills of 
British designers and craftsmen 
are utilized to create, construct 
and install the finest conser- 
vatories. Each unique design 
is of highest quality materials 
including mahogany, and high 
specification glazing in true 
divided lites. Brochure, $10. 
1-800-360-6283. 















































































. Pinecrest. 50 years of fine 

‘@= wood products. Over 600 
designs of unique interior and 
_exte erior hardwood doors, hand 


can ved fireplace mantels in styles 


from the past and present, custom 
wood shutters in every shape, form 


- 


and size imaginable. A three cata- 


B log set with 600 plus color pages, 


$20. www.pinecrestinc.com 


4 4 ) Pratt & Larson Ceramics. 


# Prait & Larson’s unique 


tile designs offer style in 


many forms. Arts and Crafts, 


Contemporary or Classical, you 


Il find all your choices in 
Dur new color catalog, $3, or 


ce you can visit our website at 
_ www.prattandlarson.com 


. | Renaissance Conservatories. 


Feel the warmth of sun- 


_ kissed brick beneath your feet... 
_ America’s preeminent manufacturer 


f fine glass houses will 


‘introduce you and your family 


_ to the abiding pleasures of 
_ The Conservatory Lifestyle. 
_ Catalog, Planning Guide and 
Video, $15. 1-800-882-4657; 
_ Www.renaissance-online.com 


. 15 Replacements, Ltd. 


WORLD’S LARGEST INVEN- 


-TORY—old & new china, crystal, 


_ sterling, silverplate, stainless, 


ollowware, collectibles. All manu- 


_ facturers, fine & casual. 7 million 
pieces; 150,000 pattems. Buy & sell: 


estate pieces available. Call for 


FREE lists daily 8am-12 midnight ET. 
_ 1-800-REPLACE (1-800-737-5223). 
- Replacements, Ltd., P.O. Box 26029, 
_ Dept. AJ, Greensboro, NC 27420. 


_www.replacements. com 
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1 Scully & Scully. Distinctive 


gifts and home furnish- 
ings since 1934: Herend figurines, 
Halcyon Days enamels, china, 


crystal, silver, leather goods, 


fine English and American furni- 
ture, lamps, picture frames, 
- prints, paintings and much more. 


| Free catalog. 1-800-223-3717; 


. 
fe 


_ www.scullyandscully.com 
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4 Steinway & Sons. Fill 
your home with the 
legendary sound and endur- 
ing value of a handmade 
Steinway piano, the choice of 
98% of performing artists. Color 
catalog, $5. Call 1-800-345-5086; 
www.steinway.com 


4 The Masters’ Collection. An 

unparalleled collection of 
replica masterpieces, each on 
artist-grade canvas and finished 
with a historically accurate wood 
frame, many with hand-gilt detailing. 
Your friends will think you’ve looted 
the Louvre! $3. 


J 
FRAMED OIL REPRODUCTIONS ON CANVAS 


1 Walpole Woodworkers. 
Quality handcrafted fence 
from hardy Northern White Cedar 
since 1933. Catalog features 
arbors, gates, lattice panels, 
trellis, pergolas, small buildings 
and over 40 classic fence styles, 
as well as infinite variations we 
can create from your designs. 
136-page color catalog, $10. 
Complimentary 64-page Selections 
Brochure with garden accessories 
included. 1-800-343-6948. 


CATALOGSOF 
NOTE 


To participate in the March 2002 


CATALOGS OF NOTE section, 


please call John Pagano of GLM 
Communications at 212-929-1300. 


Additional order form on next page... 
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CATALOGSOFNOTE 


If the reply envelope is missing, you may 
use this form for ordering your catalogs. 
Please indicate how many of each cata- 
log you want. Numbers coordinate with 
those in the individual company’s offer. 
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Enclosedis $ for priced items, plus 





$ 2.00 _ for postage and handling 


ae Total 


Check or Money Order: 


% 


Make payable to Architectural Digest. 


S i 


Credit Card: 


__ AMEX __MC- __ VISA 
Credit Card # , 

Expiration Date _ 

Cardholder Name 


Signature. 


Mail Catalogs To: 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


Offer good in the U.S. and Canada only, unless foreign 
shipping is indicated. Orders cannot be accepted 
after December 17, 2001. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. Each brochure will arrive under separate 
cover—directly from the companies in the offer. 


Architectural Digest Catalogs of Note 
P.O. Box 5256 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 





A World of Art in Los Angeles 


Fine works from more than 45 of the country’s most notable 
art dealers will be on display at the 7th Annual L.A. Art Show, 
organized by the preeminent Fine Art Dealers Association. 


Architectural Digest has commis- 
sioned James Magni, a member of 
the AD 100 roster of the world’s 
top interior designers and archi- 
tects, to design the entrance lobby 
at UCLA’s John Wooden Center, 
where the show will be held 
September 14-16. 


ARCHITECTURA 





Edouard Cortés— 


Works offered include Impressionists, Hudson River School, German 
Expressionists, American Modernists, and California Impressionists 
as well as leading contemporary artists. 


The Opening Night Gala, sponsored by Architectural Digest, benefits 
Los Angeles’ Music Center’s Fund for the Performing Arts. The Fund 
supports educational outreach to a million students and teachers annually. 


L.A. Art Show 
Friday-Sunday, September 14-16 
$15 daily admission includes catalog 


Opening Night Gala 
Thursday, September 13 
7-10pm, $100 per person 


For details, call (800) 656-9278. 


Interior Inspirations 


Visit bulthaup at the Luxury Lifestyle Show, featuring a variety of ideas 
for the home, held at the Bedford Historical Society Hall in Bedford, 
NY, from September 6-15, 2001. For more information, please call 
(646) 227-1850. 


Luxury by Design 


Join Architectural Digest as we celebrate the grand opening of 
Bailey Banks & Biddle Fine Jewelers at San Francisco Centre with an exclu- 
sive Designer Trunk Show Event. Enjoy exquisite hors d’oeuvres while 
you view extensive collections of luxurious jewelry, watches and giftware 
from an array of prestigious designers. 


Thursday, September 6, 2001: 6-8pm 


Bailey Banks & Biddle 
San Francisco Centre, 865 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 





Princess Grace black Tahitian strand with 18K gold 
and diamond flower clasp by Mikimoto, $12,000. 


For more information or to RSVP, please call (415) 348-0396. 


Every guest of the Designer Trunk Show Event will receive a compli- 
mentary copy of San Francisco Modern (Chronicle Books), a guide to 
new modern architecture and contemporary interiors, autographed by 
the author, Zahid Sardar. 
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continued from page 229 
'stered pieces, including one 
covered in ostrich leather. 
“The upholstery is thick and 
deep to make the décor 
seem less serious,” says Thee. 
'*The room is formal but 
very comfortable. 
“Two spaces in a house can 
“be over the top: the dining 
and powder rooms,” he con- 
tinues. “That’s what we did 
i here.” In the dining room, a 
| cream-colored floral motif is 
'stenciled on the Pompeian- 
'red-and-gold ceiling and the 
» robin’s-egg-blue coving. The 
palette complements the col- 
) ors in the Venetian-style pel- 
imets and the stone floor, 
which has a geometric pat- 
itern composed of black gran- 
ite, golden limestone and 
polished red Italian onyx. A 
)wall of antiqued mirror re- 
flects the chandelier’s twin- 
) kling lights and the Neoclassi- 
| cal-style armchairs’ silver gilt. 
For the powder room, Ab- 
| bott fashioned a sink out of 
)an extravagant seventeenth- 
beentury French marble foun- 
Htain and surrounded it with 
jantiqued mirror. 
| The mahogany-paneled li- 
| brary sets a different tone. “I 
like going from formal to in- 
} formal,” Thee says. It serves 
}as a wine cellar, a media room, 
jan office and a study. Abbott 
igravitates to it the moment 
the arrives home. “This is a 
‘place where you feel shielded 
'from the cares of the world,” 
she says. There, he showcases 
his leather-bound volumes of 
{poetry and literary classics 
and his art objects, including 
‘two Tang horses sold by the 
John and Mable Ringling 
(Museum of Art, a circa 1910 
Tiffany Studios clock and a 
600 B.c. Etruscan clay box. A 
platinum-leafed chandelier 
hangs from a circular cove in 
the ceiling. “It’s meant to em- 
‘brace you with its simplicity 
and scale,” says Thee. 
Abbott and Thee believe 


that “difference lies in the 
details.” This is clear from 
the master suite’s Venetian 
plasterwork walls, its Fortuny 
light fixtures and its custom- 
made commode. In the syb- 
aritic master bath, Abbott en- 
hanced the mirror over the 
sink by adding an antique 
wood sconce. He had the legs 
of the vanity meticulously 
carved to echo the sconce. 

The main kitchen com- 
bines new and traditional 
styles. “It’s a room of oppo- 
sites,” Abbott says. Thee cov- 
ered the oven hood in pearl 
white and amber Italian 
glass mosaic tiles to reflect 
the stainless-steel appliances 
and the shades of gold, gray 
and black in the granite count- 
ertops. He commissioned a 
floor-to-ceiling stainless-steel 
pantry tower with glass doors 
(rice paper is sandwiched be- 
tween the layers of glass). 
Abbott exposed the cypress 
joists in the ceiling to add 
warmth to the space and give 
it a seventeenth-century Eu- 
ropean feeling. 

The designers love exper- 
imenting. When they decid- 
ed to put a fireplace in the 
fully furnished loggia, they 
reassembled a seventeenth- 
century French stone chim- 
neypiece. They also installed 
an old-fashioned southern- 
style pecky cypress ceiling, 
as well as air-conditioning, 
“to add that last bit of ex- 
cess,” says Thee. 

Michael Abbott and Marc 
Thee’s house is a showcase of 
their personal tastes and a 
laboratory where they try out 
new ideas. “In your own home, 
you have the chance to show 
people that this is as good as 
it gets,” says Abbott. “In fact, 
there isn’t a person who has 
walked in here who hasn’t 
been overwhelmed. Thank 
heaven Palm Beach has Mar- 
a-Lago—it makes this place 
look simple!” 0 
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The finest in cast 
stone mantels. 


Vector and raster drawings 
available in dwg, dxf or tif. 


www.stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 


STONE’ 
MAGIC 


DALLAs 
Call for a catalog. 


(800) 597-3606 


FAX: (214) 823-4503 


Cast Stone Manufacturer” 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 








CHARLES ALLEM 


continued from page 253 
demarcation. The palette throughout 
will remain black, white and chocolate. 
“Very rich, very sensuous—you won’t 
find any gray areas here,” the designer 
says. “I use color and tone to keep the 
mood continuous. There’s nothing worse 
than changing hues within a small space.” 
The living room sofa is chocolate vel- 
vet piped in chocolate satin; the carpet, 
which continues into the library area, 
chocolate wool and acrylic in a grid de- 
sign. “Acrylic is practical and smart- 
looking and lends a certain bounce,” he 
says, adding, “The acrylic I used here, 
because it’s half cut pile and half loop 
pile, is downright luxurious.” Also exud- 
ing luxury are two 1920s Josef Hoff- 
mann matte-steel-and-black-lacquer 
end tables, which Allem esteems for 
their leanness and sleekness; a 1937 
Tommi Parzinger nickel-and-black-lac- 
quer cabinet, whose hardware he likens 
to Verdura jewelry; a pair of Parzinger 
mahogany benches, upholstered in 
black mohair, piped in leather and stud- 
ded with steel nailheads; and a pair 
of French Art Déco black-lacquered 
chocolate-velvet-upholstered chairs. 
Given that Allem holds all modern peri- 


known contemporary photographers. 
Here, too, the modernist potpourri 
prevails, with two 1930s French arm- 
chairs upholstered in chocolate satin, a 
1930s nickel-and-black-lacquer triple- 


tiered circular table by the House of | 


Jansen and a stainless-steel bench by 
Karl Springer. 

The polished black granite in the pas- 
sageway that leads from the entrance 
hall to the master bedroom is almost 
one with the black-steel Richard Serra 
work that clads most of a wall. Al- 
lem chose draperies and a headboard 
of cashmere, a material with which he 
has been lavish throughout. A Parzin- 
ger nickel clock, self-effacingly naked 


of numerals, is the last word in 1930s — 


sophistication, as Allem sees it: “To 


say that it’s high style doesn’t even be- | 


gin to do it justice.” Giving it a suave 
run for its money are a 1930s French 
black-lacquered chest with its original 
nickel hardware (“again, like jewelry,” 
the designer observes), a Gilbert Rohde 
walnut-and-steel bench and an Art Dé- 
co nickel-and-handblown-glass lamp. 
‘These mingle companionably with such 


exemplars of modernist design as a pair — 


“Very rich, very sensuous—you won’t 
find any gray areas here. I use color and 
tone to keep the mood continuous.” 





ods equally dear, it’s not surprising that 
two nickel lamps, their square paper 
shades reminiscent of cake boxes, are 
from the seventies, or that a faceted 
American mirror, with its dazzling ef- 
fect of big square-cut diamonds in dif- 
ferent sizes, is strictly sixties. The nine- 
ties also infiltrate the room, in the 
forms of Gel Loop Painting #3, a work on 
stainless steel by Jason Martin, and a 
black-and-white abstract photograph by 
James Welling. 

Another black-velvet-drapery panel 
ushers us into the library part of the liv- 
ing room, where Allem designed both 
the matte ebony bookcases and the 
chrome grid lighting that washes down 
on them. In discrete bookshelf units he 
placed a couple of highly stylized Hage- 
nauer heads and more than a dozen 
framed New York street scenes by little- 


of Dunbar slipper chairs, upholstered in — 


black silk mohair and piped in black 
leather, with leather buttons (“I changed 


the upholstery details on a lot of the | 


vintage pieces to make them more com- 
fortable for today,” Allem explains), and 
a Knoll sofa, also upholstered in black 
silk mohair and then garnished with 


{ 


chocolate leather pillows. Finally, the _ 
designer placed a contemporary Lucite | 


lamp on either side of the sofa. 


With the bright addition of those | 


lamps, Charles Allem’s apartment in the 


\ 
| 


year 2001 can be seen to encompass | 


roughly—or rather, smoothly and sure- 
ly and chicly—almost a century of de- 
sign. “Every period had a window of 
making exquisite pieces,” he sums up, 
“and I like to think ve succeeded in 
coaxing those I’m lucky enough to own 
into a unified whole.” O 
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extolled worldwide by over 25,000 sleep clinics and health professionals. 


Yet this miracle has to be felt to be believed. 


While the thick, ornate pads that cover most mattresses are necessary to 
keep the hard steel springs inside, they create a hammock effect outside— 
and can actually cause pressure points. Inside our beds, billions of microporoscopic memory cells 


function as molecular springs that contour precisely to your every curve and angle. 


Tempur-Pedic’s Swedish scientists used NASA’s early anti-G-force research to invent Tempur ma- 
terial—a remarkable new kind of viscoelastic bedding that reacts to body mass and temperature. It 
automatically adjusts to your exact shape and weight. And it’s the reason why millions of Americans 


are falling in love with the first really new bed in 75 years: our high-tech Weightless Sleep System. 


Small wonder, then, that 3 out of 4 Tempur-Pedic owners go out of their way to recommend our 


Swedish Sleep System™ to close friends and relatives. 82% tell us it’s the best bed they’ ve ever had! 


Please return the coupon at right, without the least obligation, for a FREE DEMONSTRATION KIT. 


Better yet, phone or send us a fax. 


© Copyright 2001 by Tempur-Pedic, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 












FREE SAMPLE of Tempur’ material, the 
molecular heart of Tempur-Pedic's legendary 
Weightless Sleep System, is yours for the 
asking. You also get a free video and Free 
Home Tryout Certificate 


To receive your free demonstration kit, call 


1-888-893-6496 


toll-free or send fax io: 1-859-259-9843 


Name 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





Phone (optional) 


¢yTempur Pedic 





PRESSURE RELIEVING 
SWEDISH MATTRESS AND PILLOW 


Tempur-Pedic, Inc.,1713 Jaggie Fox Way, Lexington, KY 40511 
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REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, a Sheraton hoop base dining table with guest crescents 
Each piece signed and dated 


ELIJAH SLGQZUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGE DES DALLAS WASHINGTON, D.C. HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Tel: 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 
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L’Art du Sanitaire depuis 1857 
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Herbeau America, Inc. ¢ 2795 Davis Blvd., Unit E, Naples FL 34104 
Phone (941) 417-5368 « Toll Free 800-547-1608 © Fax (941) 417-5370 
v ww.herbeau.com 
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ASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FORA PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 


)\WROOMS; CHICAGO e NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO ¢ GREENWICH @ PALM BEACH ° BOSTON @ LONDON 
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earth and sky 319 


BARRY MASTELLER 





AN EXHIBITION OF NEW PAINTINGS | | 
SEPTEMBER 15°30, 2001 in 
exhibition catalog available * www.caldwellsnyder.com | | 


451 west broadway « new york, new york 10012 | | 


(212) 387.0208 | 
CALDWELLSNYDER 
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WE GET TO THE SOURCE OF 
THE PROBLEM. 


Thanks to this new and revolutionary direct ventilation 
system, cooking odors are dealt with at the source — 
at the pan level. An extendable pivoting arm, 
adjustable to the height of the saucepan, directs 
cooking smells to the outside. And because it 
operates more efficiently than conventional systems, 
this telescopic swivel ventilation system creates little 
noise and leaves you plenty of room to cook. 


If you would like to find out more about Gaggenau’s 
new ventilation system, or other unique appliances in 
the Gaggenau collection, call 1-800-828-9165. Or visit 
us online at www.gaggenau.com/us. 


THE DIFFERENCE IS GAGGENAU. 


GAGGENAU 
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There are other antique shops in the world. 





But after your first visit to Mill House of Woodbury, 
you may wonder why. 

Within the Mill House complex you'll discover 17 showrooms filled with thousands of 

pieces of English and French antique furniture, accessories, brass chandeliers and works 

of art — and because we have every kind of piece in abundance, you have an excellent 


chance of finding the one that truly delights you. Why trudge from one antique shop to 
another, trying to remember what you’ve seen — when at Mill House you can see it all? 


s 
Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE __2001 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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collection of fittings for bath, 
some of the most prestigious 
d and around the world feature 
is authentic Edwardian luxury and 
U compromising performance can be experienced in your own 
home. Designed and crafted in England, Perrin & Rowe faucets, 


shower valves and bathroom accessories comply with American 
installation and code standards. 


Perrin & Rowe is presented exclusively by ROHL, a leader in 
providing distinctive bath and kitchen products for America's finest 


het, ie 
homes. ROHL offers available inventory, technical support and a 
consistent commitment to customer service 


Call, or visit www.rohlhome.com to request a complete 
Perrin & Rowe catalog and locate your nearest dealer 


ROHL 


The Experience of Authentic Luxury 
1559 Sunland. 


pose, CA 92626 
(714) 557-193 55 

New York 
www.rohlhome 
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Poetry in Iron & Bronze. 






Sculptured and turned, 
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graceful in movement, 
crafted through 






history and refined 






for modern living 
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by Naos Forge. 








DESIGN CENTER 


B465 8687 Metrose Ave. ® Los ANGetEs, Ca 90069 © 310-854-7262 © Fax 310-854-7267 © www.NAOSFORGE.COM 
San Francisco | Denver | Caicaco | Artanta | Prapepaia: Decorators Wax = Darzas | Houston: Joun Epwarp Hucues, Inc. Dania Beact: Turnes-Gaten 
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Never 


" recycle, 


fy 53> your bath water. 








Piped whirlpool baths and air tubs retain unsanitary bath residue that you recycle 
with each use. Manufacturer's typical flushing recommendations will not remove 

the residue buildup. Only SANIJET's Whirlpool Baths are completely PIPELESS, 
enabling you to visually inspect and thoroughly clean the entire system. 


Yes, we are concerned about the environment...especially the one you bathe in. 


For a free brochure and video, call or visit our website at www.sanijet.com * 972.745.2283 * 1.877.934.0477 

















A journey of a 
thousand miles 
ose) 


single step. 
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ZEN Associates, Inc. 


Boston, MA 

Washington D.C. 
1.800.834.6654 
www.zenassociates.com 


Creating distinctive landscapes for residential and commercial properties in the U.S. and abroad. 


AMERICA’S FINEST ANTIQUES SHOWS 
SINCE 1934! 
We Open The Season! 
September 19-23 


NEW YORK ARMORY ANTIQUES SHOW 
me 


September 28-30 
MORRISTOWN ANTIQUES SHOW 
October 12-14 
GREENWICH, CT.KIWANIS CLUB 
ANTIQUES SHOW 
October 18-21 
PARK AVENUE ANTIQUES SHOW 
October 26-25 
CHICAGO SACRED HEART SCHOOLS’ 
ANTIQUES SHOW 
November 2-4 
WHITE PLAINS ANTIQUES SHOW 
1880's Double Butcher Block - Length 79”, Depth 28”, Height 60” November 9-11 
MORRISTOWN ANTIQUES SHOW 
November 17-18 
POUND RIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANTIQUES SHOW 
December 5-9 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410 NEW YORK ARMORY ANTIQUES SHOW 


: www.thebutlerandthechef.com 


1011 Twenty-Fifth St. SF, CA, 94107 
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|} essories, art, furniture, lamps, 
| pillows. To the trade. 
you, call 704 867-5926. 
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Cuesta House 








i Ca Company 
Reflecting a Graceful Way of Living 








Products and Services 
not readily available to the General Public 


Servicing New England and the World since 1989 


www.backbayshutter.com 


BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES 
INCORPORATED 100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE 
TEL: (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 933-3326 Through Your Design Professional 








www. the Delete ompany,. ne 


Fine Handcrafted Furniture Designs 
Visit our website to see over 260 pieces of handcrafted furniture, 


the trading company 


a david francis furniture company 


See your designer for details on this fine furniture, 
1-888-905-5678 















EXQUISITE SURFACES 
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ae me aioe mst ac er Angeles, California 90069 
10 659 4580 + Fax: 310 659 4585 - www.exquisitesurlaces.com 
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FRENCH LIMESTONE 
ANTIQUE TERRA COTTA 
ANTIQUE FIREPLACES 
DECORATIVE TILES 
FOUNTAINS 

GARDEN ELEMENTS 
ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 
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C9502 LOUNGE CHAIR C9552 COFFEE TABLE W630N LOUNGE CHAIR W8007 OTTOMAN 


Since 1903, Bielecky Brothers has set the standard of excellence in 
the field of handcrafting cane, wicker and rattan furniture. Each piece is constructed 
by highly skilled artisns using the very finest raw materials, resulting in a 
finished product that guarantees timeless style, comfort and longevity. 
Bielecky Brothers...the choice of the world’s most renowned interior designers. 


D&D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE 
212-753-2355 FAX :212 751-9369 E-MAIL: Bbrothersi@aol.com WEB: www.Bielecky.com 





www.tapestries-more.com 
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For over 35 years Atlanta eee 
; s era : Gallery 
the Carlisle family ; 
B has made traditional 
= New England wood 


floors one at a time. 


800-595-9663 
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RESTORATION LUMBER = = hal 
we ao geo 880 Holcomb Bridge Road ¢ Roswell, Georgia 
Lakeside Market at 5813 Preston Road ® Plano, Texas 





Also Available Through Designers or Architects = 
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The fanlight and window design matches that on the main house, creating visual harmony throughout the property 


CWhen the owner of a large construction company 
wanted a conservatory and poothouse jor his home 


Ghe chose MARSTON & LANGINGER 


HE OWNER of this chateau-style RS SN 3s q 

house is someone who has a great Pets ‘BROCHURE & 
deal of experience of the construction [iy 9a sf C7DESIGN SERVICE/O 
business. He spoke to a number of ; if . ane: koe ei Ba. 72-page guide to design, construction and 
companies before choosing Marston @ 1 & PG aeons TN furnishing. Meet a designer 
& Langinger to design BAiconstrnct at your home or in our showroom near 


Sloane Square, London. 
the conservatory and poolhouse you 
ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 


see here on a stunning lakeside site in .- —- ens ; United Kingdom: +44 (0)20 7881 5700 
eeeomum: 1 glazed screen separates eS = ae Furnishings: +44 (0)20 7881 5717 


the eee tory and poolhouse; is f. 3 a 192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 
stairs lead to changing rooms below. sae Seika 


Marston & Langinger have built 
conservatories for discerning clients 
throughout the world. If you would 
like more details or a brochure 
containing case histories, please refer 
to the green box. 


www.marston-and-langinger.com 
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MIAMI DEsiGN DistRict 
180 NortH EAST 39TH STREET 
MIAMI, FL 33137 
{ 305 576 7300 F 305 576 0556 


— BritisH KHAKI FURNITURE 
ee 62 GREENE STREET 
New York, NY 10012 
7-212. 3432299 F212 343 0485 






BRITISH KHAKI 
S Furniture 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE 
ig ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA CHICAGO DALIAS HOUSTON DENVER Siarric 


BAA: eributess to maritime 


lore and legend... 












THE MAYFLOWER 
(33” L x 12” W 30"H) 






NORMANDIE 
(48)” L x 6” W 14%2"H) 












ITALIAN SPEEDBOAT 
(34):" Lx 10/:" W 8/."H) 
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Exercise Disguised as Pleasure. 


Embrace vitality while adding style, luxury and function to your 
home. SwimEx pools are easy to install, simple to maintain and are 
proven to enhance the quality of life for those who use them. 


SS nee 
Swink 


Aquatic Therapy, Sports & Conditioning Pools 

















Call today. Your body will love you for it. 
800-877-7946 or visit www.swimex.com 


373 Market Street, Warren, RI 02885 










Guided by the belief that creativity holds 
enormous power for social change, 
Worldstudio Foundation works 
to expand the horizons of 
minority and disadvantaged 
young people. Through 
scholarships and mentoring 
programs in the design 

fields, Worldstudio 

Foundation dares young 

artists to dream. 


Join Architectural Digest 
on October 10, 2001, for our annual 


Worldstudio Foundation benefit. 
Each year, leading artists, designers and 
architects create custom-designed objects 


for a silent auction and cocktail reception 
at the New York Design Center. 
































FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
WORLDSTUDIO FOUNDATION, PLEASE CALL 
LAUREN ROSEN AT (212) 366-1317. 


© 


Worldstudio FOUNDATION 








Designer clocks from the 
2000 Worldstudio Foundation 
benefit. From top to bottom: 
Yolanda Cuomo; Ayse Birsel. 
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John Boone, Inc. 


HH 1059 Third Avenue @ 63" Street, New York, NY 10021 212.758.0012 www.johnbooneinc.com 
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The Gevalia® “Pleasures in Paradise” OFFICIAL 


| SWEEPSTAKES RULES AND REGULATIONS 
}| NO PURCHASE OR PAYMENT OF ANY KIND IS 


NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN THIS SWEEP- 


| STAKES. Sweepstakes is open to legal residents of 
| the 50 United States and District of Columbia who 


are 18 years or older as of date of entry. 1.There are 


| two ways to enter: an online and a write-in method. 


(i)Online method: Go to http://www.epicurious.com/ 


‘promo/gevalia/hawaii during entry period, complete 


online entry form and submit it. One entry per per- 
son/e-mail address. (ii)Write-in method: Send a 3" x 
5" postcard with your name, complete address, 


| daytime telephone number with area code to: The 


Gevalia “Pleasures in Paradise” Sweepstakes, c/o 


| CNP, P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, NU 07004. Entries 


that are lost, late, misdirected, garbled, illegible, 


| damaged or incompletely received, for any reason, 


including by reason of hardware, software, browser, 
or network failure, malfunction, congestion, or 
incompatibility at Promoter (The Condé Nast 
Publications) or elsewhere, will not be eligible. 
Promoter, in its sole discretion, reserves the right to 


| disqualify any person tampering with the entry 


process, operation of the website or otherwise in 
violation of the rules. It further reserves the right to 


| cancel, terminate or modify any promotion not 
| capable of completion as planned, including infec- 
| tion by computer virus, bugs, tampering, unautho- 


rized intervention or technical failures of any sort. 


|| Mechanically reproduced entries not eligible. 


2.Sweepstakes period/deadlines: Starts 8/14/01 at 
12:00 a.m. E.T. and ends 10/1/01 at 11:59 p.m. E.T. 
(“entry period”). All entries must be received by 
11:59 p.m. E.T. on 10/1/01. 3.0ne winning entrant 


| | will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible 
| | entries on or about 10/2/01 and notified by mail or 
/ phone. Odds of winning depend on number of 


entries received. All decisions of judges are final. 


| Promoter reserves the right to verify eligibility quali- 


fications of any winner. The winner and a guest (a 


| | total of two people) will receive round-trip coach air- 
| fare from the major commercial airport in the U.S. 


nearest the winner’s home to the Big Island of 
Hawaii, hotel! accommodations (double occupancy) 


I, | for seven days/six nights at the Mauna Lani Bay 
















































Publications, 4 Times Square, NY, NY 10036-6561. 


} Hotel, airport transfers and ground transportation to 
} and from the hotel and Kona Coffee Cultural 
| Festival. Additional transportation, meals and other 
expenses are the winner’s responsibility. Total 


Approximate Retail Value of the prize package: 


| $6,000.00 depending on point of origin. To take 
| advantage of tickets to the Kona Coffee Cupping 


Competition, trip must be taken and completed 


| between 11/01/01 and 11/14/01; otherwise, the 


trip must be taken and completed by 12/15/01. 
4.Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole 


} responsibility of the winner. 5.Employees and their 


immediate families (including household members) 
of Gevalia, The Condé Nast Publications, CondéNet, 
their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, divisions, 


| dealerships and advertising and promotion agencies 
| and website provider are not eligible. 6. This sweep- 


Stakes is subject to all federal, state and local laws. 
Void in Puerto Rico, outside the U.S. and where 
prohibited. 7.Prize not transferable. No substitution 


} for prize except by Promoter in which case a prize of 
‘| equal or greater value will be substituted. 8.All 
|| entries become property of Gevalia and will not be 


acknowledged or returned. 9.Except where prohibit- 


| ed: (i) acceptance of prize constitutes consent to 


use winner’s name and likeness for editorial, adver- 


| tising and publicity purposes, without further com- 
| pensation; (ii) winner may be required to sign an affi- 
} davit of eligibility and liability/publicity release; and 


(ii) winner (and travel companion) may be required 


_ to execute releases of The Condé Nast Publications 
and Gevalia from any and all liability with respect to 


Participation in sweepstakes and/or use of prize. 


| Affidavits and releases must be returned within four- 
| teen (14) days of attempted notification or an alter- 


nate winner may be chosen. 10.For the name of the 
winner, send a SASE after 10/3/01 to: The Gevalia 


“Pleasures in Paradise” Sweepstakes Winner, c/o 


CNP, PO. Box 10242, Fairfield, NJ 07004. The 
Promoter of this sweepstakes is The Condé Nast 






HENDRIX AND ALLARDYCE 


continued from page 245 

is also instantly evident in windows that 
owe their size and shape to the Art Déco 
wrought iron panels inserted in them. 

Plaster Moroccan grillwork and col- 
umns with acanthus-leaf capitals—the 
latter bearing the patina of a colonial city 
falling into ruin—have the most surpris- 
ing (and perhaps appropriate) prove- 
nance. “They’re from Warner Bros.,” 
Allardyce explains. “We went through 
their storage rooms, climbing over orig- 
inal molds from movie sets, searching for 
the ones that looked straight out of Asia.” 

The house conjures up not so much a 
certain period or style as a historical 
mood, achieved through hundreds of sub- 
tle details, such as eighteen-inch-thick 
hand-troweled-plaster walls with sculpted 
corbels. The dining room—its table a 
parquet de Versailles top sitting on a pair 
of seventeenth-century carved lime- 
stone bases—is surrounded by mosaic 
tile wainscoting that recalls Marrakech. 
The doors open onto the pool. “It’s like 
eating alfresco,” says Hendrix. 

The designers’ work has long been 
distinguished by a robust sense of scale 
(a useful quality, since their typical clients’ 
residences are 20,000 square feet and 
up). “There’s nothing precious or small 
in our house,” Allardyce observes. The 
two have interspersed antiques with rein- 
terpretations of them from their own 
Hendrix/Allardyce line of furniture. 
They have, for instance, reproduced a 
twentieth-century House of Jansen chair, 
but with a raised back. “It’s very hard to 
fill a house completely with old things,” 
notes Allardyce, “but if they’re reissued 
in the right scale, you can create multi- 
ples of your favorite pieces.” 

“The more experience we have, the 
more casual we get,” he adds, his obser- 
vation borne out moments later when 
Cecil, a Burmese cat, emerges from a 
Cambodian urn on the mantel. 

The Hendrix/Allardyce style, too, 
is now more reiaxed, symbolized by 
this imaginative tropical environment 
in the desert. “After spending all our 
lives learning and becoming who we 
are,” Thomas Allardyce remarks, “this 
is an opportunity to share another side 
of ourselves.” 

“Tt satisfies our need for adventure,” 
Ilya Hendrix adds. “You get together 
with people here, and it’s so easy. There’s 
a wonderful feeling of completeness.” 1 





Places to go, from our 
advertisers... 


The Gevalia® “Pleasures in 
Paradise” Sweepstakes 


Indulge in a culinary adventure 
with Gevalia® Kaffe, purveyor of 
fine gourmet coffees and teas. 
Experience Kona Coffee from 
Gevalia and enter for a chance to 
win a luxurious escape to 
Hawaii’s Kona region—the ideal 
location for harvesting the high- 
est quality coffee. The “Pleasures in 
Paradise” prize package includes: 


ARCHITECTURAL D2 


® A six-night/seven-day trip for two 
to the Mauna Lani Bay Hotel in 
Hawaii (transportation included) 


= Two VIP passes to the Gevalia- 
sponsored Kona Coffee Cupping 
Competition (November 3-12) 


= Luxurious spa treatments 


#An assortment of at-home spa 
products 


#® A selection of distinctive coffees 
and teas from Gevalia 





NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter, log 
onto epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/hawali 


or send a postcard to: The Gevalia 
“Pleasures in Paradise” Sweepstakes, c/o 
CNP, P.O. Box 10242, 
Fairfield, NJ 07004. 
See rules on this page 
or visit epicurious.com/ 
promo/gevalia/hawaii 
for complete rules. 
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MAUNA LANI RESORT 


MAUNA LANI BAY HOTEL & BUNGALOWS 
FRANCIS H. I‘I BROWN GOLF COURSES 
MAUNA LANI SPA 


Re MY PAN PACIFIC 
wa Hotels and Resorts 


Always a pleasure.™ 
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Graceful, sweeping, 
yet spare design 
makes the Fleur 
perfect in a classic 
or contemporary 
setting. Claremont 
Resort & Spa shown 
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Available through your 
Designer or Architect 
Call for showroom 
information 
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STUDIO STEEL, IN¢ 
WASHINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 06777 
860 868 7305 

800 800 5712 


360 868 7306 


VW.STUDIOSTEEL.COM 
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See our exclusive collection of 
custom seating, tables and other 
exquisite furniture. 

Exceptional craftsmanship is 
apparent in all our designs, which 
are offered in contemporary, 
traditional and transitional styles. 

Call for a free product brochure. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
a division of H. BETT! INDUSTRIES 


1-800-526-6261 © Fax: 201-288-8990 
621 W. Route 46, Hasbrouck Heights, NJ 07604 











CHRISTOPHER HODSOLL 





continued from page 237 

coat of a color he labels “elephant,” 
then a layer of earth pigments brought 
back from vacations in Morocco. The 
dining room is a red earth pigment, “the 
color you see when you drive in the At- 
las Mountains,” he says. “If it rains, the 
fields are a vivid red. The stain is thinly 
painted over the gray undercoat so it 
seems to be part of the wall, not some- 
thing added on the surface.” 

Once Hodsoll painted a room bright 
cobalt blue for a party. “Fine for one 
night,” was his verdict, “but too electric, 
too mad. I was glad I had tried it, 
though. It doesn’t cost much to paint 
the walls, and parties are a good time 
to experiment.” 

He sets an opulent scene for won- 
derful parties. Walls are covered with 
silver foil for a children’s disco. For the 
couple’s own soirees, the entire house 
often seems aflame. Torches are lit 
in the areaway outside the basement; 
arriving guests see flames licking up 
the fagade. The entrance hall is lit by 
candles only, fires burn in every room, 
and there are often fireworks after 
dinner. Hodsoll calls himself “a frus- 
trated Fellini.” Lulu Lytle, his partner 
who runs Soane, describes him as “the 
next thing to a pyromaniac.” “Can- 
dles are delivered by the hundreds,” 
she says. “His parties would fail every 
possible safety test, but the effect is 
magical. He would have been a brilliant 
theater designer—if he didn’t burn the 
theater down.” 

In the morning the dining table is 
command headquarters; he’s likely to be 
there with telephone and papers spread 
out. Later he might bring clients back 
to the house to see how a particular piece 


looks in a room. One day Gregory Peck /» 


walked in, and the housekeeper nearly 
wept with joy to see her hero. Another 
day Paul Simon arrived, but a very so- 
phisticated nanny hardly noticed. 
Hodsoll is an important presence 


on Pimlico Road. Jacqueline Onassis | 


used to stop the taxi in front, run in, 
then off she’d go without even see- 
ing any of the other noted dealers 
on the street. If business is slow, he 


pleads with Lord Jacob Rothschild or ) 


the duke of Devonshire to give a party, 


because all their friends pop in while /}, 


they’re in town. 
The look suggests an English coun- 
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CHRISTOPHER HODSOLL 


itry estate with a few serious pieces 
mixed with more lighthearted things 
and massive paintings. There are leather 
armchairs and good cigars, and, in fact, 
Numidors are conveniently hidden 
mround the shop. Clients find them- 
pselves settling down for quite some time 
in the comfortable chairs. 

For the shop, for his own residence or 
for clients’ houses, one of his favorite 
eras is the 1820s and 1830s, “a time 
when furniture was still classic, but they 
really understood about comfort,” he 
says. “Dining chairs designed then make 
you want to sit at the table for hours. 
'That’s what I like.” 

He sells the furniture that dealers 
designate as “important” and a variety 
of extraordinary pieces that speak 
of flamboyant personalities, of dreams 
now faded—an ivory table probably 





gives an idea of which way to go. But 
too often people want to give the house- 
warming party and have everything fin- 
ished and perfect all at once. Great 
rooms don’t happen that way.” 

His method is to do everything at 
the last minute and to delegate, but 
so many ideas are always bouncing 
around in his head that he’s likely to 
break off one conversation and rush 
off to do something else. “He’s the 
White Rabbit,” says Lytle. “All I see is 
him disappearing around the corner as 
he goes off, muttering something about 
being late. While other people are 
dreaming about projects, he’s actually 
doing them.” 

He could seem disorganized, but he 
isn’t really. He just wants to get it right. 
Take the problem of naming four daugh- 


ters. The first was easy, the second more 


Once Hodsoll painted a room bright cobalt 
blue for a party. “Fine for one night,” 
was his verdict, “but too electric, too mad.” 


made for Louis XIV’s brother, Italian 
eather panels that once hung on the 
walls of Rudolf Nureyev’s apartment, 
bietra dura tables from the Medici 
workshops, the grand tour souvenirs so 
fireasured by English lords. He’s not 
tightened by price or scale, doesn’t like 
Janything flimsy and will install large 
}ehings in a small room as long as 
che scale is right. 
| To get the correct scale, he designs 
rooms on-site. “There’s nothing like 
he extravagance of actually putting 
Things into a room to see how they 
‘work,” he points out. “For my own sit- 
Jing room, I tried curtains on the four 
dig windows—it was unbalanced and 
neavy to have so much fabric on one 
side of the space, so I left the win- 
Hows bare. There’s a garden outside; 
didn’t need them. 
“I always advise clients to take a risk 
dand try something, even if it seems un- 
jjikely to work,” he continues. “I’m hap- 
spy to lend pieces until we find exactly 
“what we’re after. A piece might turn out 
70 be right, or we might add something 
-yhat makes it right. If nothing else, it 





difficult—and for eighteen months the 
Hodsolls simply called her Baby. After 
the third daughter was born, the second 
became Big Baby so the third could now 
be Baby. At that point Sarah Hodsoll 
said, “I’m taking over,” and within the 
day both girls had names, as did the 
fourth daughter in her turn. 

He explains, “The ancient Greeks 
waited years to name their children so 
their personalities could develop before 
they were burdened with a name.” 

In the same way, decorating his 
own house took years while he experi- 
mented, and he was frequently so dis- 
tracted by his work for others that 
everything else had to wait. “I get so fo- 
cused that I sit up late at night in a 
client’s room, looking at the walls, 
thinking about what would be best,” 
says Christopher Hodsoll. “A project 
takes over completely; I forget about 
my own house. If the job is abroad, 
that’s just as well. That kind of concen- 
tration is the only way I can bear to be 
away from my family. I become so moti- 
vated I can handle it.” This is family life, 
and this is a family house. 0 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2°Arvida. To learn more about exciting beachside 
resorts in Northwest Florida, please visit www.arvida.com 
or send for more information. 


3°Crystal Cruises. Experience attentive service 
and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
Six-Star Crystal Harmony. For a free brochure, visit 
www.crystalcruises.com or call (800) 820-6663. 


4-Florida. Discover a myriad unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 


5+La Mansion del Rio. Following a multi-million dol- 
lar restoration, La Mansion del Rio is the heart of Texas 
hospitality, overlooking the romantic San Antonio River 
Walk. Visit www.lamansion.com or call (800) 292-7300. 


6°WCI. Tour ideally located properties, luxury residences 
and world-class amenities. Florida’s premier developer 
of waterfront, tower and country club communities. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


7°Please send me the free items in this category. 
8-Allan Knight. Creatively articulated artifacts and 
choice antiques. One-of-a-kind furnishings, textile art 
rarities, lighting and more. 

9°Art Dallas, Inc. A full service, stocking art gallery 
and framing facility dedicated to assisting the design 
community with the highest quality residential, com- 
mercial and hospitality projects worldwide. 

10°The Butler & The Chef. Featuring French 
antiques for your hotel, restaurant, shop or new house. 
Website features over 160 items. Visit our website at 
www.thebutlerandthechef.com 


11*Claremont Rug Company. Serving the interna- 
tional niche market of clients who desire unique carpets 
with lasting artistic appeal and solid investment potential. 
Visit www.claremontrug.com or call (800) 441-1332. 
Color brochure, $12. 


12-Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in 
the artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 

13-Great Gatsby’s. Spectacular selection of fine art 
and antiques, architectural elements, garden statuary, 
chandeliers, custom bars, accessories and even classic cars. 
Visit www.greatgatsbys.com or call (800) 428-7297. $10. 


14°Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted oil 

on canvas masterpiece re-creations. Renowned for 
superior custom quality and unsurpassed service. Free 
brochure or consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 


15°J. Clayton Bright Studio. A 50-page catalog of 
realistic bronzes, featuring animal and people, both 
life- and table-size, with color photographs showing 
the variety of patinas used. $18. 

16:Jan’s & Company French Antiques. Importers 
of fine French and Continental 19" century and Belle 
Epoque furniture, chandeliers, sculpture, pianos and 
decorations. (323) 735-6455. www.jansantiques.com 
17+Medallion Rug Gallery. With over 46,000 satisfied 
customers worldwide, we are proud to offer the most 
exquisite collection of handmade rugs and the highest 
standard of services. 

18°Media Arts Group, Inc. Representing Howard 
Behrens, Simon Bull, Robert Lyn Nelson and Thomas 
Kinkade. 

19° Randall Tysinger Antiques. Visit our website 

at www.randalltysinger.com or call (877) 524-0080. 


Locations in Thomasville and High Point, NC; Atlanta, 
GA; New York City. Free brochure. 


20-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featuring 
architectural antiques and decorative arts. Specialties 
include chandeliers, mantels, interior/exterior statuary 
and palatial furniture. Call (404) 252-3770. Free catalog. 


*Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


21-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


22-Acura. For a closer look at the full line of 
Acura automobiles, visit www.acura.com or call 
(800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure. 


23°The Audi A8. Exit the ordinary. Enter the extraor- 
dinary. For more information, visit www.audiusa.com 


24+-BMW of North America. Visit BMW’s Virtual 
Center at www.bmwusa.com. Research your favorite 
models and build your own BMW. Select options, 
explore financing and contact a BMW center. 


25° Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit 
your local Infiniti dealer for a Guest Drive® or call 
(800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 


26° Jaguar Cars. Offering a full line of luxury sport 
cars and sedans for the driver that appreciates spirited 
performance and sophisticated styling. 

27+Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 


28+Lincoln LS. The power of luxury with the luxury of 
power. Come see what American luxury is all about. Stop 
by your Lincoln dealer, visit www.lincolnvehicles.com or 
call (800) 688-8898. 


29+-Mercedes-Benz. Visit your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
and start to live the Mercedes experience. To learn more, 
visit www.mbusa.com or call (800) FOR-MERCEDES. 


30°Toyota Motor North America. For more infor- 
mation on Toyota innovations and technologies that 
positively impact the world in which we live, visit 
www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


31*Please send me the free items in this category. 


32+Andersen® Windows & Patio Doors. The Long 
Live the Home™ idea book. Learn how our windows 
can make your home brighter and more beautiful, get 
room ideas and more. Visit www.andersenwindows.com 
or call (800) 426-4261. 

33-34+Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. 
European-made architectural fittings: door, cabinet and 
window hardware, hinge finials and more. Visit 

www. baltica.com or call (508) 763-9224. Catalog CD, 
$5, circle (#33). Free brochure, circle (#34). 


35-37 -Chadsworth’s 1.800.Columns. Offering a 
complete line of columns, pillars, pilasters and posts for 
interior and exterior use. Idea book, $20, circle (#35). 
Columns Product Portfolio, $5, circle (#36). Free flier, 
circle (#37). Visit www.columns.com 


38-39+Classic Mouldings, Inc. Catalog features 
1,200 plaster components including cornices, columns, 
domes, panel mouldings and mantels. Catalog, $25, 
circle (#38). Free brochure, circle (#39). 


40°Conkiin’s Authentic Barnwood. Antique lum- 
ber aged over decades. Helping architects, designers 
and builders breathe new life into cultural treasures. 
Visit our website at www.conklinsbarnwood.com or 
call (570) 465-3832. $5. 


41+Designer Doors, Inc. Resurrects an architectural 
legacy. Inspired by heritage, we provide handcrafted 
entrances that complement the home with unsurpassed 
quality, unique detailing and innovative technology. 


42-Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of archi- 
tectural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, 
onlays, panels etc. Catalog, $20. 


43-Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Ornamental and archi- 
tectural cast stonework in the widest choice of styles for 
interior and exterior environments. A 134-page color 
and richly illustrated brochure, The Collection, $10. 


44-Houston Grand Entrances. Offering a beautiful 
24-page color catalog featuring a selection of our most 
popular metal doors, gates and beds. 


45-The Joinery. A 64-page portfolio featuring Rich 
& Rare Flooring from Antique Heart Pine and other 
fine woods. Includes a 20-page Buyer's Guide. Call 
(800) 726-7463. $10. 


46-Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
brochure plus sizing handbook. 


47+Marvin Windows and Doors. Marvin Ultimate 
Double Hung Windows details the Wood and Clad 
Ultimate Double Hung’s features with product 
information, sizes and beautiful photography. Visit 
www.marvin.com or call (888) 537-8268. 


48+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled 

British designers and craftsmen create, construct and 

install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 

Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


49-Pella Windows. With a little dreaming and Pella® 
Windows & Doors, anything can happen. Visit the 
company that never compromises on materials, crafts- 
manship, design or performance at www.pella.com 


50°-Phantom Screens. Discover the Phantom 
family of retractable screens for doors, windows and 
more. So stylish, versatile and functional. Visit 
www.phantomscreens.com or call (888) PHANTOM. 


51-Society Brass Collection. A complete collection 
of authentic door hardware crafted in solid-forged brass 
and available in an array of distinctive finishes such as 
satin nickel, polished chrome and oil-rubbed bronze. 


52-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to 
fit any style or room size. Color catalog shows every- 
thing needed to design your room around a striking 
centerpiece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


53°White River Hardwoods-Woodworks. Featuring 
Mon Reale™ high-relief mouldings and a wide selection 
of ornamental, embossed, traditional and UltraFlex 
curved mouldings. $10. www.mouldings.com 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


54+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


55° Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in 
custom-designed English and French paneled rooms for 
over 40 years. Our design, craftsmanship and manufac- 
turing expertise sets us apart. Free estimates. $10. 


56-American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
interior design research papers. Call (800) 610-ASID. 
For a free interior design referral service, call (800) 
775-ASID (residential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). 
www.interiors.org 


57°B. Berger. Fabrics and trimmings available to the 
trade through your local showroom. For information 
regarding showroom locations, please call (800) 288-8400. 
58°Boston Design Center. A 17-page brochure 
including information about the Design Center, show- 
rooms and Designer-On-Call program as well as 
directions to the Center. 














59-Flowers Forever. A diversified collection of dried, 

preserved and fabric floral arrangements and topiaries 
stom-designed to enhance residential and commercial 
teriors. 


60+Glant Textiles. Woven collection recognized for 
outstanding ranges of color and texture. Minimalist and 
modern constructions to lush chenille, boucle, velvet and 
mohair textures. (206) 725-4444. No literature available. 


61°Hinson & Co. In-depth collection of color representa- 
tional postcards and descriptions of the newest wallpaper, 
fabric and lighting collections. Free. 


62-Hunter Douglas Window Fashion. If it has anything 
to do with dressing windows, we’ye got it covered. Call 


| (800) 937-STYLE for a free 24-page booklet with all the 
| details for choosing the perfect window fashions. 


63°Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
and furnishings to the interior design trade. This brochure 
gives you a detailed view of the many products that Kravet 
features, including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 


| 64 *Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric 
F d wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious 

xtiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the 
newest products. $2. 


65-Pierre Deux French Country®. Provencal prints, 
elegant toiles, richly textured weaves and fine antique 
Teproductions to create a unique French ambiance. 


66°S. Harris. A highly decorative fabric line for the 
esidential and hospitality industries. 
67°Scalamandre. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
| ‘coverings, passementerie and furniture available to the 
) design trade. Scalamandre exclusively represents Elitis 
\ and Colony in the United States. 


68-Tapestries & More. The largest galleries of tapestries 
V2 d handmade tapestry reproductions in North America. 
Visit www.tapestries.com or call (877) 623-6465. 


69-York Wallcoverings. Brochure highlights our history 
f f craftsmanship, quality and customer service. Our 
) company uses the latest technology along with fine art 


| skills to bring customers beautiful and colorful designs. 
| 
Ba eee) ii fel =>) 
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)) +Fireman’s Fund. To find an insurance agent in your area, 
go to Agent Search on our website, www.firemansfund.com 


) 70+ Merrill Lynch. Advice and personal financial plan- 

| ning to help sophisticated investors simplify their lives. 
isit www.askmerrill.ml.com or call (800) MERRILL. 

) 71°U.S. Trust Corporation. Providing investment man- 
agement and other wealth management services to high 
net worth individuals and families. Offices in major wealth 

| centers across the country. 
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b 2°Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


| 73°Birger Juell, Ltd. A reputation for the finest hand- 

| finished antique reproduction and contemporary floors 

) and walls for both residential and commercial interiors. 

Visit www. birgerjuell.com 

_74+*Caravan Rug Corporation. Recently re-created 
ntique aristocracy using weaving and antique wash 
chniques which are both classic and sophisticated. For 
representative near you, call (310) 358-1222. 


75*Carlisle Restoration Lumber. A 40-page color 
portfolio featuring over 60 photographs of our traditional 
}) wide plank floors, from our renowned Old Growth Eastern 
hite Pine to treasured Antique Chestnut. 


76 «Corey Rug dba Rosecore Carpet. The Wilton 
if collection encompasses superb broadloom carpets and 
| coordinating borders. The Aubusson/Needlepoint 
) Collection revives classic weaving traditions and elegance 


§ of Old Europe. Brochure, $3. www.coreyrug.com 


} 77-Edelman Leather. Sophisticated Boar is a special 
}) Edelman leather floor tile with a lightly mottled finish, 
} “country” look on an aniline dyed leather. 


\ q 8+Edward Fields, Inc. Manufacturers of custom 
arpets, rugs and tapestries for the residential, contract, 
reraft, yachting and hospitality markets. 


} 79-80-Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages of 
} handmade custom-designed rugs in wool and linen, $15, 
ircle (#79). Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of handwoven, 
hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#80). 


}) 81-Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Send away fora free 
brochure describing some of our carpet and rug products 
Or visit www.glen-eden.com 


} 2 
82-Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of custom 
ury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine-made in our 
wn factory in North America. 


| 83-Karastan. What is classic? It’s timeless styling and 
} sophistication all woven together. It’s Karastan carpets 
and rugs. $2. 
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84+Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs and tapestries available from the Mansour 
showroom. 


85+Mohawk Industries, Inc. Mohawk Right Choice 
Carpet Guide. For a free brochure on choosing the right 
carpet for your lifestyle or for a dealer near you, order today. 


86*New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven rugs 
designed by John Kurtz considered to be the most imagina- 
tive in the world today. Fresh designs and color choices. 


87-Noonoo Rug Co. Hand-knotted carpet collections 
featuring traditional, original, decorative and contempo- 
rary designs in today’s colors for the discerning consumer. 


88+Nourison. With comprehensive information about 
the history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, the 
Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer in 
making an educated choice in the purchase of a rug. 


89+ Odegard, Inc. Carpets that are the benchmark for 
quality in design and materials for hand-knotted carpets 
from Nepal. Call (800) 670-8836. 


90+ Samad. A color postcard showing one rug each from 
six of Samad’s award-winning collections. 


91+ Stanton Carpet Corp. Exclusive luxury designs, 
from the high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed 
carpets and area rugs. Stanton sets the trends in floor cover- 
ing. Visit www.stantoncarpet.com or call (800) 452-4474. 


92-94+Stark Carpet. Catalog features Stark’s designs 
and colorways, including fabric and furniture. Available 
to designers and architects, $10, circle (#92). An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets, a 4-volume set in hardcover 
of Stark’s extensive antique collection, $150, circle (#93). 
One volume, $50, circle (#94). 


95-Tufenkian Carpets. A 200-page full line catalog, 

$20, presents Tibetan rugs, immersing you in Tufenkian’s 
creative artistry. For dealer information and a free brochure, 
visit www.tufenkiancarpets.com or call (800) 435-7568. 
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96-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


97-American Leather. Quality leather furniture is an 
investment you will enjoy for many years. Over 70 designs, 
70 colors, custom-made and shipped to you in 30 days or less. 


98°Arthur Brett & Sons, Ltd. Color brochure with 
selected items pictured, our company history and descrip- 
tion of manufacturing methods. 


99+Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog fea- 
turing our entire line of sofa beds, sofas, chairs, ottomans 
and bedding products. Designed to assist both the expert 
and the novice alike. $35. 


100°Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


101*Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgium woven damask coverings and more. 


102+-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Offering a 
variety of catalogs for living room, dining room and bed- 
room. Visit www.bernhardt.com or call (800) 340-0240. 


103° British Khaki. Our handmade collection offers a wide 
range of furnishings including beds, mirrors, chairs, armoires, 
sofas, dining and occasional tables. To the trade only. 


104+-Brown Jordan. The premier manufacturer of fine 
casual furnishings for the home since 1945. For more 
information, call (800) 743-4252, ext. 221. 


105+Century Furniture. Send for a 34-page catalog fea- 
turing selections from more than 20 of our collections. $5. 
www.centuryfurniture.com 


106+Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds and 
daybeds. Phone orders welcome. Shipping worldwide. 
Visit www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. 
Color catalog, $1.50. 


107 -Decorative Center Dallas. Fine furnishings for 
design professionals. Unique and exclusive collections for 
home and office. Visit www.decorativecenterdallas.com or 
call (214) 698-1350. Free directory. 


108 - Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
www.decorativecrafts.com 


109+ Design Centro Italia. Discover high-quality, 
modern Italian furnishings all carried in-stock and ready 
to ship immediately. Visit our 700-page website at 
www.italydesign.com 

110+ Drexel Heritage. Experience furniture by Drexel 
Heritage. A variety of styles for a world of individuals. 
111°Edward Ferrell, Ltd. Visit our showrooms in New 


York, Washington and Chicago. Other showroom locations 
in listings nationwide. Catalog, $40. 


112°The Farmhouse Collection. A complete line of 
custom handcrafted, hand-finished furniture inspired by 
the 18"- and 19"-century countrysides of America and 
Europe. Free brochure. 


113*Francesco Molon GieMme. Collections available 
for purchase: 18" Century Collection, New Empire 
Collection, Italian and French Country Collection and 
Executive Collection. www.giemme-stile.it 


114°George Smith. Handmade English upholstered 
furniture to order. Specialists in kilims and hand-colored 
leather. Extensive range of own exclusive furnishing fabrics. 


115+Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak 
furniture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior textiles. 


116° Gloster Furniture, inc. A comprehensive consumer 
catalog presenting the entire range of furniture. Photographed 
on location and within a detailed specification section. 


117*Habersham Furniture Company. Send for your 
4-color brochure showcasing many of the handpainted and 
hand-finished designs from the Claude Monet Collection 
from Habersham. 


118*Henredon Furniture. Amalfi Coast—a collection of 
European designs derived from antiques or artifacts found 
in Europe. Impeccable carving, sun-burnt patinas, deli- 
cate marquetry and rich woods such as French walnut and 
rare Russian walnut burl. $15. 


119+Henry Hall Designs. Specializing in fine outdoor 
furniture featured in three distinct collections. Meticulously 
crafted of plantation-grown teak, these cutting-edge designs 
make outdoor statements. $2. 


120-121 + Hickory Chair. A versatile mix of wood 

and upholstered furniture. Catalogs available: William 
E. Poole, $15, circle (#120); Thomas O’Brien, $15, 
circle (#121). Visit www.hickorychair.com or call 
(800) 349-4579. 


*HomePortfolio.com The leading Internet destination 
for the best in home design. HomePortfolio.com helps 
consumers create the home of their dreams. Make sure to 
visit www.homeportfolio.com 


122-Imperial Designs for Leisure. Color brochure 
displays a variety of styles and designs on our line of 
barstools, bars, game tables and high-end furniture. $2. 


123+Kingsley Bate Ltd. America’s leading supplier of 
elegant outdoor furniture in solid teak. 


124+Kisabeth Showroom. Made-to-order upholstery 
and a wide selection of fine fabrics, trims, furniture and 
drapery rods. 


125+Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade 
furniture, unique accessories, professional design services, 
exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 60-page color 
folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 


126-La Forge Francaise, Ltd. Limited-production pieces 
and custom-designed work tables, chairs, consoles, chande- 
liers, staircases, fireplace tools and screens. Brochure, $10. 


127+Laneventure. Synonymous with innovative products 
for the casual lifestyle. All-natural wicker, rattan and teak 
for indoors and outdoors, features comfort and style. $3. 


128+Lloyd Flanders. A premier name in the casual furni- 
ture market. Renowned for both all-weather wicker and 
aluminum outdoor furnishings. 


129+-M. Craig & Company. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations. 
Portfolio, $15. 


130*McGuire Furniture Company. 108-page portfolio 
featuring premier rattan designs, bamboo tables, solid 
teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and other special 
collections. $15. 


131+ National Upholstering Company. Manufacturing 
fine upholstered furniture since 1918. We use the finest 
materials available and our products routinely become 
family heirlooms. www.nationalupholstering.com 


132+*Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. Two showrooms 
located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnificent 
collection of European furniture, lighting and accessories. 


133+Niermann Weeks. Quick ship program includes a 
special selection of the most popular, classically-inspired 
furniture, lighting and accessories. Stocked and available 
for immediate shipment. 


134+Pearson Furniture. Color brochure features best- 
selling styles with information on top-quality construction 
details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furniture. $1. 


135+ Pettigrew Associates, Inc. Celebrating our 50" 
anniversary, we welcome the discriminating designer 
seeking fine furnishings, antiques, custom chandeliers 
and decorative accessories. 

136+Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer and 
manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Color portfo- 
lio, finish sample chart, specification catalog and price list 
available. $25. 
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137+ PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker, 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collection 
of Eastern antiques and accessories. Call (800) 334-8701. 
138<Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end closet systems, wall units, bedroom and 
dining room furniture. Visit www.poliformusa.com or 
call (888) POLIFORM. $10. 


139*Reed Brothers. Catalog shows hand-carved 
indoor/outdoor furniture and accessories for luxury 
homes, hotels, restaurants and resorts. Custom wood- 
carving is our specialty. $20. 

140-Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection of 
innovative and elegant European home furnishings, 
now presented in two distinct catalogs, one featuring 
our Contemporary collection, the second our new Les 
Voyages collection. For the Roche-Bobois store nearest 
you, call (800) 972-8375. $15. 


141-Scott & Cooner, Inc. The modern furniture and 
lighting source, with emphasis on quality craftsmanship— 
Mario Bellini, Philippe Starck, Piero Lissoni and Paolo 
Piva, the award-winning Cassina collection and more. 
142+*Shifman Mattress. Free brochure about the 
incredible comfort of the finest handmade mattresses and 
boxsprings. (888) SHIFMAN. www.shifmanmattresses.com 


143-Shutters and More, Inc. Visit our showroom to see 
these exclusive furniture-grade shutter designs and our 
new embossed glass doors. Free in-home estimates. Call 
(800) 882-2223. 

144-Stearns & Foster. For more information about our 
luxurious mattresses, visit www.stearnsandfoster.com or 
call (877) SAF-1846. 


145-146 + Stickley Furniture. Celebrating its 100" year of 
building legendary handcrafted furniture. For a Mission 
catalog, $10, circle (#145). For a Traditional catalog, $10, 
circle (#146). 

147*Summer Hill, Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fab- 
rics and wallcoverings made to last from generation to 
generation. Designs created by Rela Gleason. $55. 


148+Tucker Robbins. Brancusi-inspired modern primitive 
furniture designs created from recycled tropical hardwoods. 
Catalog with color postcards and a current price list. $10. 


149-Weatherend Estate Furniture. Offering a collec- 
tion of heirloom quality outdoor furniture. Each piece is 
handcrafted from teak or mahogany using yacht-building 
techniques for superior strength and durability. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


150+Please send me all of the items in this category. 
151*Chopard. Happy News magazine offers a glimpse 
into the magnificent world of Chopard: Exquisite jewelry 
and timepieces, Chopard’s latest design ideas, and the 
glamour and excitement of Chopard events worldwide. 


152*Corum USA. Swiss timepieces—precision craftsman- 
ship is the hallmark of this venerable company. Yet there 
is no mistake; it is a youthful, dynamic and daring brand. 
153+*David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your authorized retailer 
at locations nationwide. 


154+ Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com 


155*Di MODOLO. Created in 18K white and yellow gold. 
Beautifully set sparkling diamonds and intense colors. 
Sapphires and semi-precious stones impeccably adorn the 
pieces. This inspired collection for women is both modern 
in design and classic in approach. 

156-°Patek Philippe. Brochure features the entire collec- 
tion of men’s and ladies’ watches, each of which takes at 
least nine months to create. 


157+-Primak Jewelry. The Primak Collection is available at 
the finest jewelry stores across the United States. Authorized 
Primak dealers can be found at www. primakjewelry.com. 
For more information, call (800) 398-9209. 

158+Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied colors 
of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that have 
innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. No 
literature available. 
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159° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


i60°American Standard. For inspiration, exclusive 

ens and help in creating your dream bathroom, order 

ee collection and Porcher catalogs. Call (800) 524-9797, 

ext. 77 or visit us at www.americanstandard- us.com 
161° Ann Sacks. Our tile and stone catalog features over 
160 pages of stone, glass, ceramic and metal tile offerings, 
from classic to contemporary, that can be used to create 
unforgettable spaces. $20. 


reader DIRECTORY of advertisers 


162-bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 


163-Corsi Cabinets. Manufacturer of luxurious custom 
cabinetry, specializing in unique finishes and fashions. 
Color brochure, $10. www.corsicabinets.com 

164- Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and com- 
mitment to quality make Downsview the premier choice in 
kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for a 90-page color brochure. 
Call (905) 677-9354. 

165-Elkay Manufacturing. Elite Gourmet Sink System 
created for homeowners seeking the ultimate in luxury. 


Crafted of commercial-grade stainless steel. Visit 
www.elkay.com or call (630) 574-8484. $1. 


166-Fisher & Paykel. Dishdraw dishwasher: two inde- 
pendently operated wash drawers. Wash heavily soiled 
baking dishes and fine china at the same time without com- 
promise. Visit www.fisherpaykel.com or call (800) 863-5394. 


167°Franke. International manufacturer of stainless steel, 
synthetic granite, titanium sink systems, faucets and custom 
accessories. Franke enters the bath market with an elegant 
series of lavatory sinks and faucets. Call (800) 626-5771. 


168-Gaggeneau. Catalog takes you through our com- 
plete line of European-designed, custom built-in appliances 
for the New Era Kitchen. Visit www.gaggeneau.com/us 

or call (800) 828-9165. 


169*Herbeau Creations of America. Period-style 
French Provincial kitchen and bath fixtures. 


170*Independent Inc. Under-hood design incorporates 
an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create a hood for 
the connoisseur. Free literature. Call (800) 7-NEVADA. 


171+Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances including 
cooktops, convection ovens, wall ovens and refrigerators. 


172+ Johnny Grey. Leading kitchen architect Johnny 
Grey judiciously applies freestanding furniture with built- 
in cabinets. Please contact us for photographic images and 
literature about our services. $10. 


173+KitchenAid. Offering a complete line of major and 
countertop appliances. For additional information, visit 
www.kitchenaid.com or call (800) 422-1230. 


174*Kohler Co. Kohler Bath and Kitchen Ideas. A 
complete set of color product catalogs covering baths 
and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, 
kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets and accessories. 
Please visit our website at www.kohler.com or call 

(800) 4-KOHLER, ext. BAY. $15. 


175*La Cornue. French maker of cooking equipment 
coveted by the world’s most discerning cooks; features 
ranges, hoods, rotisseries and coordinating cabinetry as 
well as accessories. Visit www.purcellmurray.com or call 
(800) 892-4040. $10. 


176+ Miele, Inc. Technologically superior dishwashers, 
appliances in sleek European design provide the ultimate 
in performance and beauty. Setting the standards of 
excellence for over 101 years. 


177+Neff Kitchens. Extraordinary culinary environ- 
ments that meet the quality and design standards former- 
ly only European manufacturers could offer. Visit 
www.neffkitchens.com or call (800) 944-3833. 


178°Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From American 
Arts & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, our new 
40-page catalog previews these cabinetry styles and 
more. Call (800) 447-9006, Dept. #AD90IC. $12. 
www. plainfancycabinetry.com 

179*Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. Renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer offers front styles 
in wood, lacquer, laminate, aluminum and stainless steel, 
ranging from traditional to avant-garde design. $18. 


180°Rocky Mountain Hardware. Handcrafted, solid 
bronze architectural hardware and plumbing: doors, 
windows, cabinets, kitchen, bath and accessories and 
our custom work. 


181 *Rohl. Color brochures present authentic European 
designs for bath and kitchen faucets, sinks and accessories. 


182°Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. Established in 1951. 
The ultimate in luxury cabinetry. Made by Pennsylvania 
craftsmen in a time-honored tradition. $15. 


183+ SieMatic Corporation. The 130-page SieMatic 
Kitchen Book features the finest design ideas, $25. Visit 
www.SieMatic.com or call (800) 559-0753. 


184+ Snaidero U.S.A. See the latest in Italian contempo- 
rary kitchen design by ordering the complete Snaidero 
portfolio, $25. Visit www.snaidero-usa.com or call 

(877) SNAIDERO. 

185-186*SubZero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
design solutions. Showcases the nation’s most stunning 
kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, $10, 
circle (#185). Free brochure, circle (#186). 

187 Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become the 
brand of choice for so many cooking enthusiasts. Brochure 


offers a wide range of options to meet specific kitchen { 
requirements. Call (800) 656-9926, ext. 48. fl 
188° TOTO USA. For complete details on TOTO’s high- [ 
performance toilets, lavatories and accessories, visit 
www.totousa.com or call (800) 350-8686, ext. 3012. t 
Free brochure. j 

| 


189-Vent-A-Hood. Centrifugal blowers efficiently liquefy 
cooking grease while permanently exhausting odors. It’s | 
the most efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean ventilation a 
system you can install in your home. | 


190°Varenna Poliform. High-quality systems: kitchens | 
designed by Italy’s leading architects. Stainless steel, warm | 
4 
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wood, lacquer color, glass, integrated into high design. For | 
the showroom nearest you, visit www.varenna.com or call | 
(877) VARENNA. Catalog, $7. a 


191 °Viking Range. Send away for a full product-line 
brochure. Free. 


192*Wood-Mode. Cabinetry available in choices of 
styles, laminates, hand-rubbed finishes and convenience 
features. a 


193+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


194-2" Avenue Design. Manufacturer of handcrafted 
decorative iron lighting, furniture and accessories distrib- 
uted throughout the world. Visit www.2ndave.com 


195+ Arroyo Craftsman. Arts & Crafts lighting—interior, — 
exterior and landscape lighting. Multiple sizes, finishes 
and art-glass choices. 


196-Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 different: 
hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an exten-. 
sive line of iron furniture. For more information, call 
(818) 508-0993. $15. | 


197°H.A. Framburg. One of the finest traditions in light- 
ing since 1905. Offering over 400 styles including Gothic, 
Empire, Victorian, Georgian, Early American, ArtDeco  — | 
and soft contemporary. $15. : 


198+Minka Group Companies. A decorative and ceiling ij 
fan manufacturer that covers all decorative consumer product 
lighting and ceiling fan needs. i 
199+ Naos Forge Inc. Custom-made wrought iron/bronze’ 
lighting fixtures, furniture, gates, doors and railings. 


200°Schonbek Lighting. The largest manufacturer of 
crystal chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, 

traditional, retro and custom designs. Free video and | 
literature, call (800) 836-1892. www.schonbek.com a. 


201 +-Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron 
chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using century-old tech- 
niques. New catalog features an exceptional selection of 
classic reproductions and original designs. $2. 


TABLETOP 


202° Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Hand-painted 
porcelain from Hungary. Elegant dinnerware, figurines 4 
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and fancies. 170-year tradition with contemporary appeal. 
Visit www.herendusa.com or call (800) 643-7363. 


; 
203+Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glass- a 
makers and designers of Steuben have been craftingthe | 
finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. Call | 

(800) 424-4240. $2. ia | 
204+ Swarovski Crystal. Austrian crystal gifts, collectibles: 
jewelry and functional decorative home accessories. Fora 

free color brochure, call (800) 648-8210. a 


MISCELLANEOUS . | 


205-Archiped Classics. Featuring fine cast stone urns, | | 
planters, benches and table bases. Requests must be on 

company letterhead and include a check for $10. Available) | 
to the trade only! i 


206: Barbara Butler. Color brochures of custom redwood | 
play structures and treeforts designed to stimulate physical ) 
and imaginative play through use of color and creative design. | 


207°Pratesi. Catalog highlights our collection of bed, 
bath and table linens. 


208+SwimEx, LLC. Swim or exercise againstasmooth | | 
current adjustable to any speed. Enhances muscle tone and |) 
delivers cardiovascular benefits. The 8’x 8’ SwimEx pool | 
is easy to install and virtually maintenance free. Visit \ | 
www.swimex.com or call (800) 877-7946. f 
209-+Vista Window Films. Solar control window film { 


rejects up to 78% of solar energy, reducing excessive heat 
gain. All films have 99.9% ultraviolet rejection to help 


ie 


reduce fading. 
210°Zen Associates. An environmental design firm i | 
providing comprehensive landscape design, planning and | 
construction services. Blends a contemporary interpretation 
of traditional Japanese design principles with creative, | 

| 

i 

| 


functional applications. 





JERROLD E. LOMAX 


continued from page 273 

a relaxed ensemble. A pair of Berenice 
Abbott prints and a Target painting by 
Richard Heilner provide the only ac- 
cents in this minimalist scenario. 

“We wanted the feeling of a restful 
space rather like an artist’s loft,” Lomax 
explains. “An interior that’s easy to look 
at and simple to maintain, since both 
Sandy and I are busy.” Sandra Miles Lo- 
max, who worked for Herman Miller 
for many years, now handles the mar- 
keting and sales for a furniture company 
in nearby Monterey. She has her own 
office at the south end of the house, ad- 
jacent to the guest bedroom. 

The south side of the living/dining 
area contains the superbly detailed 
modular kitchen. The imported larch- 
wood cabinets conceal appliances and 
storage space. Above a stainless-steel 
countertop is a hanging sculptural met- 
al-and-glass shelf for flowerpots. The 
dining area is treated as an extension 
of the kitchen, and the table, with its 
two-inch beechwood slats, matches one 
of the kitchen countertops. 

The master bedroom occupies the 
north end of the house and has a view 
over sloping oak woods and distant 
mountains. A black-and-white Josef 
Hoffmann runner graces the bare con- 
crete floor, while a Jan de Swart painting, 
once owned by Case Study sponsor John 
Entenza, hangs just above it. But the real 
glory of the room is the window seat, 
which is upholstered in gray fabric and 
built into the north wall. This is Sandra 
Lomax’s private corner. “When I come 
home after a long day, I like to kick off 
my shoes and stretch out here, giving 
myself over to the landscape,” she says. 

‘The master bath, like the two other 
baths, is spartan. All three feature con- 
crete tubs or showers, round stainless- 
steel sinks and opaque glass partitions. 
Off the bath is a walk-in closet that also 
contains the laundry area. These sub- 
sidiary spaces exhibit the clarity of line 
and crispness of detail that characterize 
the rest of the house. 

“I wanted to create an environment 
that would allow us to live in this wild 
landscape with the least amount of in- 
trusion,” Jerrold E. Lomax says. “At the 
same time, the house had to be uncom- 
promisingly modern in its style and sen- 
sibility. In the end, I feel I’ve achieved the 
balanced fusion I desired.” 0 
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Call 1-800-524-9797, ext. 609 today for yout free copy of The Collection; 
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CAREY MALONEY 


continued from page 278 

Maloney’s apartment is filled with 
objects he has purchased on his travels 
abroad (“I have a souvenir mentality”), 
but his favorite pieces are those from 
family and friends. On a nineteenth- 
century bamboo fretwork table in the 
dining room is an ornate silver cocktail 
shaker he inherited from his grandfa- 
ther. An early-nineteenth-century Adam- 
esque tea urn Maloney’s mother bought 
in England, when she took her young 
son on his first trip to London, is on 
the dining room’s Art Déco sideboard. 
“The tea urn was Mom’s gift to herself 
at the time, and she later gave it to me,” 
Maloney says. “Many people don’t want 
to have too much silver out because 
it requires polishing, but I’m a south- 
erner.” (He was born in Texas.) 

A collection of turquoise pieces dec- 
orates the dining table. It started with 
Maloney’s purchase of two Chinese 
roof tiles from Christie’s, where he 
worked in the early 1980s. His mother 
added a turquoise rooster, Mallea a pair 
of turquoise cylinders. A white-marble 
rabbit, also from Mallea, is on the living 
room low table, a companion to the gilt 


The large dressing 
room is “a staging 
area for planning trips 
to the country,” 
Maloney says. 


rabbit Mallea gave his partner for his 
living room side table. (Maloney once 
kept a rabbit as a pet in New York.) 

The designer enjoys the bustle of the 
Upper West Side and his apartment’s 
proximity to M (Group)’s offices, which 
are only a couple of blocks away. He 
also likes the feeling, when he’s inside 
his apartment, of being in the Paris of 
1908. “It struck me the other day that 
my Art Déco sideboard is by an un- 
known maker,” Carey Maloney says. 
“For my clients, ’d probably buy a 
Printz or a Ruhlmann. You could say 
this apartment is a poor man’s version of 
what our clients get. I don’t happen to 
believe designers should aspire to live 
like billionaires, so ’m content with ex- 
actly what I have.” 0 





GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 


continued from page 264 

Moderne style, which is a passion for 
Bradfield. “I like to use Art Moderne in 
my own homes and incorporate ele- 
ments of it for clients.” 

He was lucky to find premier pieces 
that were designed by Grosfeld House 
in New York, the leading atelier of Art 
Moderne furniture during the 1940s. 
A pair of eglomise tea tables and 
two white-and-salmon gilt chairs once 
belonged to Elsie de Wolfe. Two L- 
shaped banquettes, upholstered in 
chalk-white duck, border the left and 


right sides of the living room and pro- 


_ vide what Bradfield calls formal seat- 


ing for the space. 

In the dining room, he focused on the 
play of shapes by using four custom- 
made caned chairs with round and rect- 
angular backs. He designed two sets 
of mirrored and latticed screens and 
placed them at each end of the room to 
“break up the square with rigid lines.” 
Wit and whimsy are realized in the 
dining table’s white clustered-bamboo 
base. To maintain continuity with the 
living room, he used the same white 
glazed chintz for the draperies and re- 
peated the ice blue and white tones in 
the dining chair cushions. 

The library opens directly onto the 
living room, but Bradfield gave the two 
spaces some definition. “I wanted it to 
feel like a stateroom on a yacht,” he says. 
“Tt’s white and denim, and it has a clean 
look.” The fitted sisal carpet is denim 
blue, as are the upholstered chairs, the 
sofa, the wallcovering and the trim on 
the draperies. “I thought blue, to refer- 
ence the coast, was the right way to 
go, but I didn’t want a blue-and-white 
house,” he explains. “I chose the ice blue 
and salmon for the living room as an 
antidote to that.” Though the library 
is the room where houseguests con- 
gregate to read and watch television, 
Bradfield didn’t design it solely for 
those functions. Just behind the white- 
lacquered low table is a marble head 
by Sacha Sosno that stands five feet sev- 
en inches tall and weighs two thousand 
pounds. “I found the Sosno head years 
ago but never had the opportunity to 
use it,” he says. “When I bought the 
house, I thought, Wow, a denim-blue 
library with a sphinxlike head. It has 
a mystery about it. The Sosno head 
is the design story for the library, liv- 


ing room and dining room because they 
make up one long sweep that the sculp- 
ture dominates.” 

As a respite from the bold narrative 
that Bradfield established in the public 
spaces, he took a minimalist approach 
in the master bedroom. The palette is 
chalk white. The geometric theme is re- 
peated in the sisal carpet, which is sten- 
ciled with large pale pink and white 
dots. Still, since Bradfield couldn’t resist 
injecting a dose of theatrics into the 
Zen-like atmosphere, a mirrored wall 
frames the bed. “If you’re standing in 
the middle of the room, the wall with 
the fireplace is reflected in the mirror,” 
he points out. “It’s as if two fires are 
ablaze and the bed is floating in the cen- 
ter of the room.” 

In the cabana outside, Bradfield, 
again, aimed for striking visual effects. 
“I wanted tropical punch, so to speak.” 
His inspiration came from the large oil 
painting by Charles Baskerville, an il- 
lustrator and writer for The New Yorker 
in 1925 (“Tophat” was his pseudonym). 
More interesting is the fact that the 
painting’s provenance is steeped in Palm 
Beach history: It lived for decades in 
the breakfast room at Mar-a-Lago, Mar- 
jorie Merriweather Post’s palatial es- 
tate on Ocean Boulevard, until Don- 
ald Trump bought the property and 
sold a large portion of its contents. 
“The picture hung in my office in New 
York for quite a while,” says Bradfield. 
“I'd always wanted to design a room 
around it. I knew it would be perfect for 
the cabana.” The pink and mango fab- 
rics on the upholstered pieces reflect 
the colors in the painting. Its North 
African theme is continued in the 
trompe l’oeil Moorish-style arches on 
the walls, which Bradfield designed. A 
mirror at the end of the room creates a 
greater sense of space. The glass-and- 
steel low table was also designed by 
Bradfield and inspired by the Art Mo- 
derne designer Gilbert Poillerat. 

The house is a big departure from 
Bradfield’s Palm Beach apartment (an 
homage to Pop art). But to be a cha- 
meleon is one of the rewards of being 
a decorator and designing your own 
home. “You can be as daring as you 
want,” observes Geoffrey Bradfield. “It’s 
a wonderful feeling to design for your- 
self, because the sky is the limit.” 0 
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THEMISTOS ‘THEMISTOU 


continued from page 284 
the family grew and prospered. There 
are vestiges suggesting a sixteenth-cen- 
tury dwelling, some eighteenth-century 
additions, elements from the nineteenth 
century and a large portion from the be- 
ginning of the last century. The house 
consists of a pair of two-story masses 
fronting a central courtyard on an east- 
west axis, thus admitting natural light 
from dusk until dawn (formerly there 
was electric light in just one room). The 
courtyard occupies the space linking the 
two wings; it is cooled by a lily-filled re- 
flecting pool and the canopy of a pair of 
elegant palms, a mulberry and a pome- 
granate tree. Themistou and Clerides 
changed doorways to facilitate move- 
ment and designed a covered passage- 
way on one side of the courtyard to 
help connect the wings. Otherwise, 
the house’s plan was largely respected. 
“These traditional houses made archi- 
tectural sense,” says Clerides. “They’re 
open to the outdoors, but they also pro- 
vide excellent shelter and insulation, 
thanks to the most basic of materials: 
mud bricks, earthen tiles, river stones, 
straw and cane. It’s millennia-old ar- 
chitecture at its best.” 

They approached the restoration 
process with extreme patience. “We felt 
as much like archaeologists as archi- 


“While I’ve preserved 
what my ancestors 
have left for me, 
I’m also leaving my 
‘layer’ as a legacy.” 


tects,” Themistou recalls. “It was im- 
portant not to rush into the project with 
too many preconceived notions, be- 
cause decisions often depended on what 
we would uncover from one day to the 
next.” In the living room, for example, 
the floor level sank as the architects 
stripped away layers of timber flooring 
to expose the original Cypriot marble 
and cobblestone. Whenever possible, 
original elements, materials and details 
were scrupulously preserved, but when 


interventions were called for, Themis- © 
tou didn’t hesitate to draw on contem- | 
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THEMISTOS THEMISTOU 


porary inspiration. A spare iron-and- 
glass staircase he conceived leads from 
the second-floor master bedroom to a 
former storage area where Themistow’s 
great-uncle, a wine merchant, kept his 


_ wine in colossal clay jars. “Regrettably, 


the jars are now dry,” Themistou says 
with a laugh, “but I wanted to keep 
them here as a sign of former times 
aud customs. But when I had to in- 


_ troduce a staircase, it was one of the 
' most contemporary designs that I could 


come up with. While I’ve preserved 
what my ancestors have left for me, I’m 


also leaving my ‘layer’ as a legacy for fu- 


ture generations.” 

It was in the house’s interiors that 
Themistou felt least constrained. He 
used antiques, such as a graceful wrought 
iron bed in the guest bedroom and a 


' nineteenth-century carved walnut chest 


in the living room, both heirlooms from 
his grandfather, but there are also con- 
temporary pieces. The architect’s bed, for 


_ example, is by Bernini, the kitchen ta- 


ble and kitchen cabinets are his own 
design, and the living room sofa and 
armchairs are mid-twentieth-century 


_ Cypriot. There are ancient artifacts, col- 


| lections of handblown Egyptian and 
_ Jordanian glass, French ceramics and 


paintings and sculpture by contem- 
porary Cypriot artists. The walls are 
painted with natural pigments of /ulaki 
blue, eggshell, canary yellow and a deep 
Pompeian red, all of which come alive 
in the clear Mediterranean light. “It’s 


' neither a museum piece nor a thor- 





oughly contemporary rendering, but 
something in between,” notes Themis- 
tou. “The house is faithful to both the 


_ past and the present.” 


Whenever Themistos Themistou 
leads guests on a tour of the house, 
the last room he shows visitors is the 
meditation room, in which he installed 
a skylight and fitted glass bricks in 
the eastern wall to allow the room to 
catch the first rays of light at dawn. 
“It’s a new space and a new concept,” he 
explains, “but it’s also very much in 
keeping with the spirit of the house. 
Like the whole house, the meditation 
room is really a sanctuary, a highly 
charged, light-filled space. Don’t forget, 


_ Apollo was the god of light, and the 


archangel Michael fought the forces of 
darkness.” 0 
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‘Designs to see, from our 
advertisers... 





A Gem of a Store 


Designer Dino Modolo unveils 
his Di MODOLO flagship boutique 
in New York City early this fall! 


The boutique-at Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street—will 
showcase the renowned Italian 
jewelry designer’s timeless 
collection, fusing classicism 
and sleek modernity. For more 
information, visit www.dimodolo.com 
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Designers Open Their Doors’ 


Visit the private apartments of six 
Kips Bay Decorator Show House 
designers on the Kips Bay/Architectural 
Digest 5th Annual Designer House Tour, 
and experience the way these top 
talents design for themselves and for 
their clients. The tour begins with 
breakfast at Bloomingdale’s; then 
guests proceed on the self-guided 
walking tour. All proceeds benefit 
the Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club, 
whose programs instill self-esteem 
and cultivate potential in nearly 
9,000 youngsters a year. 


Tuesday, September 25, 2001 
Ticket price: $125 


Space is limited. For tickets and infor- 
mation, please call (718) 893-8600, 
ext. 245. Participating sponsors: 


¥ CAVENDISH GREY Ft 
Di MODOLO 


MILANO 
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As I See It, #33 in a series ne 
Frank Herholdt 


“Out of the Blue” 
Duo-Tone Photography 


THE BOLD LOOK 
O' KOHLER. 


A fresh look at the familiar. The KOHLER Vessels™ lavatory. Perfect simplicity combined with 
perfect function brings art to the ordinary, a new delight to the everyday. Sleek and surprising, 
this sink will delight the eye forever. Shown here: Turnings lavatory. For more information, 
call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. BA, visit a KOHLER® Registered Showroom or kohler.com/vessels 


©1997, 2001 by Kohler Co. All rights reserved 
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